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C&e  Dark 

Let  me  lie  in  jour  arms,  O  Dark, 

Draw  your  veil  on  my  sleepy  eyes, 
Fold  me  close  till  the  morning  lark 

Wakes  the  day  in  the  distant  skies. 

They  say  that  horror  is  at  your  hand, 

That  doubt  and  terror  surround  your  breast ; 

Ah,  Mother,  they  can  not  understand ; 

I  laugh  at  them,  Mother — you  carry  rest. 

And  when  my  brain  is  too  tired  to  think, 
And  when  my  eyes  are  too  weary  to  weep, 

I  grope  for  your  hand  in  the  dark,  and  sink 
My  head  on  your  bosom  and  go  to  sleep. 

Mary  Pinkerton. 
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Cfje  poet  priest 

"In  the  hush  of  the  Valley  of  Silence 
I  dream  all  the  songs  that  I  sing; 
And  the  music  floats  down  the  dim  valley, 

Till  each  finds  a  word  for  a  wing, 
That  to  hearts,  like  the  Dove  of  the  Deluge, 
A  message  of  peace  they  may  bring." 

Thus  simply  does  Father  Ryan,  in  one  of  his  verses, 
characterize  his  own  writings.  His  poems  come  to  us  like 
dreams  from  that  mysterious  valley,  his  "Trysting  Place 
with  the  Divine,"  written  down  "at  random,"  as  he  says  in 
the  preface  to  his  works,  "with  little  study  and  less  art,  and 
always  in  a  hurry."  Yet  the  "Thoughts  he  has  seen  in  the 
valley"  have  stirred  our  spirits  also.     Truly  do  they — 

"Wear  holy  veils  on  their  faces, 

Their  footsteps  can  scarcely  be  heard: 
They  pass  thru  the  valley  like  virgins, 
Too  pure  for  the  touch  of  a  word !" 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  he  received  from 
Longfellow  shows  in  what  esteem  that  poet  held  him  : 

"I  have  read  enough  of  your  poetry  to  see  the  fervor  of 
feeling  and  expression  with  which  you  write,  and  the  melody 
of  your  verse.  Of  course,  you  will  hardly  expect  me  to 
sympathize  with  all  the  'verse  connected  with  the  war;'  yet 
in  some  of  it  I  recognize  a  profound  pathos  and  the  infinite 
pity  of  it  all. 

"P.  S. — When  you  call  yourself  'the  last  and  least  of  those 
who  rhyme,'  you  remind  me  of  the  graceful  lines  of  Catullus 
to  Cicero: 
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"  'Gratias  tibi  maximas,  Catullus, 
Agit  pessimus  omnium  poeta, 
Tanto  pessimus  omnium  poeta, 
Quanto  tu  pessimus  omnium  patronus.' 

"  'Last  and  least'  can  no  more  be  applied  to  you  than  this 
to  Catullus." 

Father  Ryan's  poems  clearly  reflect  the  main  phases  of 
his  life :  the  suggestion  of  romance  in  early  youth,  the 
passionate  feeling  of  army  days,  the  deeply  religious  spirit 
of  his  career  as  priest,  and  the  mysterious  melancholy  that 
pervaded  his  whole  life. 

The  date  and  place  of  his  birth  are  still  a  subject  of  dispute, 
but  it  is  probable,  from  a  comparison  of  the  most  reliable 
sources,  that  he  was  born  in  Norfolk,  Va.,  about  the  year 
1839.  While  still  a  child,  he  went  with  his  parents  to 
St.  Louis,  where  be  received  most  of  his  early  training  from 
the  Brothers  of  the  Christian  schools.  This  is  probably  the 
period  of  his  life  into  which  came  the  romance  which  forms 
the  basis  of  his  long  narrative  poem,  "Their  Story  Runneth 
Thus."  He  was  deeply  in  love  with  a  young  lady  and  she 
with  him,  but  they  formed  a  mutual  agreement  that  she 
should  enter  a  convent,  and  he  become  a  priest. 

"Our  loves  must  soar  aloft  to  spheres  divine ; 
The  human  satisfies  nor  you  nor  me, 

So  let  our  spirits  be  espoused  in  God, 
And  let  our  wedlock  be  as  soul  to  soul ; 
And  prayer  shall  be  the  golden  marriage  ring, 
And  God  will  bless  us  both." 

This  romance,  we  may  imagine,  is  the  "one  bright  memory" 
that  "flashes  a  radiance  over  his  pathway."  Ethel's  is  per- 
haps the  "Heart,  the  Face,  and  the  Name"  that  the  "fading 
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firelight  paints,"  for  him,  "with  a  pencil  of  flame,"  and 
hers  "the  voice  from  the  far  land"  that  makes  him  "look  up 
to  the  star-land"  and  pray  that  he  soon  may  be  there. 

Leaving  St.  Louis  he  entered  the  ecclesiastical  seminary 
of  Our  Lady  of  the  Angels  at  Niagara,  K.  Y.,  and  from 
there  was  ordained  to  the  priesthood.  At  the  outbreak  of 
the  civil  war  he  entered  the  confederate  army  as  chaplain, 
and  heard  with  his  own  ears — 

"The  orphans'  cry — the  terrible  undertone — 
And  the  fathers'  curse  and  the  mothers'  sigh, 
And  the  desolate  young  wife's  moan — " 

Justly  does  he  deserve  the  title,  "The  Poet  Laureate  of 
the  Lost  Cause,"  "The  Conquered  Banner"  being  one  of 
his  best  works.  So  strong  was  his  feeling  that  it  was  not 
until  after  the  yellow  fever  epidemic  of  1878,  that  he  became 
fully  reconciled  to  conditions  and  wrote  his  "Keunited." 
On  one  occasion,  when  he  was  to  read  some  of  his  own  poems, 
he  chose  this  one  and  prefaced  it  by  saying:  "After  the  war 
the  results  were  felt  by  the  Southern  people.  A  lot  of  men 
came  down  with  carpet  bags  in  their  hands  and  nothing  in 
them  except  documents  appointing  them  to  some  office  in 
the  South.  The  Southern  people  were  not  in  harmony  with 
those  who  came  nor  with  those  who  sent  them.  But  there 
came  a  time  when  yellow-fever  swept  the  South.  Politicians 
were  at  that  time  wrangling.  But  Sympathy  from  the  North 
came  down  with  sandals  of  mercy  on  her  feet  to  soothe  the 
fever-stricken  South,  and  met  her  in  the  sanctuary  of  deepest 
woe.  The  hands  of  the  North  and  South  were  thus  clasped 
once  more." 

In  1870  he  was  appointed  pastor  of  St.  Mary's  church, 
Mobile,  and  most  of  the  latter  part  of  his  life  was  spent 
there  in  active  service. 
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"For  souls  were  always  more  to  him  than  songs, 

Yet  songs  are  of  his  sainted  life  a  part. 
His  nature  'tis  to  sing  and  cheer  vast  throngs 

Of  weary  souls  with  high  angelic  art ; 
To  lead  them  thro'  the  dim  and  silent  vale 

That  lies  'tween  stern  and  dreadful  Calvary 
And  Tabor's  shining  top,  where  sorrow's  wail 

Becomes  a  grand  and  heavenly  harmony."* 

His  poem,  "A  Death,"  is  founded  on  a  touching  incident 
of  his  life  as  a  priest  in  Mobile.  Before  reciting  it  to  an 
audience  of  friends  one  evening,  he  told  the  following  story : 

"Some  years  ago  smallpox  came  to  Mobile  and  raged  as  an 
epidemic.  A  great  many  people  died.  I  attended  many.  I 
was  sent  for  late  one  evening  by  an  outcast  of  the  city,  the 
leader  of  the  unfortunate  class  to  which  she  belonged.  Noted 
for  her  beauty,  she  had  drifted  from  the  paths  of  virtue, 
lured  by  the  wiles  of  others.  I  attended  her  thirteen  days, 
and  until  she  died  a  beautiful  death.  The  very  words  I  use 
in  the  poem  or  rhyme  are  the  words  she  used  to  me : 

"I  have  wandered  too  far — far  away, 
Oh !  would  that  my  mother  were  here ; 
Is  God  like  a  mother  ?  has  He 
Any  love  for  a  sinner  like  me  ?" 

The  poem  continues  with  his  words  of  comfort : 

"Child,  God  is  more  gentle  than  men ; 
He  watches  by  passion's  dark  tide; 
He  sees  a  wreck  drifting — and  then 
He  beckons  with  hand  and  with  voice     .     .     . 

And  He  whispers  the  whisper  of  yore : 
'The  Angels  of  heaven  rejoice 
O'er  the  sinner  repenting  from  sin.'  " 


*John  McHugh. 
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The  whole  life  of  Father  Ryan  is  shadowed  by  a  cloud  of 
melancholy  which  only  his  deep  religious  convictions  kept 
from  driving  him  to  despair. 

"In  the  world  each  Ideal, 

That  shines  like  a  star  on  life's  wave, 
Is  wrecked  on  the  shores  of  the  Real, 
And  sleeps  like  a  dream  in  a  grave." 

And  a  yet  more  intense  woe  cries  out  in  the  voice  "De 
Profundis :" 

"Ah,  days  so  dark  with  death's  eclipse, 
Woe  are  we  !   Woe  are  we  ! 
And  the  nights  are  ages  long ! 
From  breaking  hearts  thro'  pallid  lips 
O  my  God !  woe  are  we ! 

Trembleth  the  mourners'  song ; 
A  blight  is  falling  on  the  fair 
And  hope  is  dying  in  despair, 
And  terror  walketh  everywhere. 


Thro'  the  cities  burns  a  breath: 
Woe  are  they  !   Woe  are  we ! 

Hot  with  dread  and  deadly  wrath 
Life  and  love  lock  arms  in  death, 
Woe  are  they !    Woe  are  all ! 

But  through  the  thick  darkness  shines  a  light: 

"Pray !   yes,  pray !   for  God  is  sweet — 

He  will  calm  the  tortured  breast, 
He  will  give  the  troubled  rest 
And  the  dead  He  watcheth  best." 
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In  these  fits  of  dejection  his  mind  was  often  visited  by 
hallucinations.  At  one  time  he  was  to  speak  before  a  large 
college  audience.  Arriving  for  the  appointment,  he  insisted 
he  was  not  in  a  mood  for  speaking.  One  of  his  spells  of 
despondency  had  settled  upon  him  and  he  could  not  shake 
it  off.  As  the  time  drew  near,  he  was  sitting  alone  in  deep 
meditation.  Suddenly  an  apparition  of  his  sister  in  flowing 
white  robes  came  to  him,  so  lifelike  that  he  started  forward 
to  grasp  her.  The  vision  vanished,  but  he  was  convinced 
that  his  sister  had  died.  Next  day  he  received  a  telegram 
announcing  that  she  had  died  at  the  exact  time  of  his  vision. 

And  so,  it  is  not  for  its  polished  phrases  and  well-chosen 
wording  that  we  value  the  works  of  Abram  J.  Ryan,  but 
rather  for  the  simple  spontaneous  expression  of  a  beautiful 
life.  In  the  bustle  of  everyday  affairs,  we  love  to  read  the 
restful  thoughts  of  the  lonely  man  who  thought — 

"]STot  a  wavelet  stirred, 
And  yet  he  heard 

The  loveliest  music  of  the  weariest  waves 
That  ever  roll." 

If  we  read  them  in  this  light  they  will  indeed,  like  the 
"Dove  of  the  Deluge,"  bring  a  message  of  peace  to  our  hearts. 


The  information  for  this  article  was  obtained  from  the  comparison  of 
newspaper  clippings  that  came  out  during  the  life  of  the  poet,  and  from 
a  friend  who  knew  him  personally. 
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Praper 

May  the  torch  of  truth  which  shineth 
Guide  us  safely  on  our  ways, 

And  "Thy  Will  be  Done,"  the  watchword, 
Which  shall  ever  rule  our 


May  we  lighten  others'  burdens, 

As  we  climb  the  hill  of  Life ; 
May  each  Conscience  be  the  armor 

Wnich  protects  us  in  the  strife. 

If  we  meet,  while  journeying  upward, 

Sorrows,  trials,  sufferings  great, 
Wilt  Thou  teach  us  how  to  bear  them, 

That  we  may  not  hesitate ; 

Teach  us,  Lord,  to  be  forgiving, 

That  forgiven  we  may  be ; 
Help  us  to  be  brave  in  trouble — 

Brave  and  strong  and  kind,  like  Thee. 

Give  us  friends,  if  Thou  art  willing; 

Else,  the  strength  to  walk  alone. 
Then,  when  we  have  reached  life's  threshold, 

Safely,  Father,  bear  us  home. 

Marguerite  E.   Wefel. 
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a  gankee  Defeat 

MRS.  ATWATER  stood  by  the  French  window,  which 
opened  on  a  broad  porch,  partly  covered  with 
fragrant  wistaria.  The  peace  of  late  afternoon  had 
settled  upon  countryside  and  house,  and  seemed  to  the  soli- 
tary watcher  to  grow  almost  ominous  as  the  moments  passed. 
Five,  ten,  fifteen  minutes  she  waited ;  then,  turning  with  a 
sigh,  slowly  walked  through  the  cool  hallway,  upon  whose 
darkly  shining  floor  her  French  heels  made  a  slight,  but 
regular,  click-clack.  Out  of  the  open  door  into  a  garden 
to  the  rear  she  strolled.  If  this  house  was  beautiful 
in  its  dignity  and  simplicity,  the  garden  seemed  a 
very  glimpse  into  fairyland,  so  wondrous  were  the  pro- 
fusion and  sweetness  of  the  flowers.  It  was  separated 
from  the  outlying  fields  by  a  tall  stone  wall,  which, 
almost  as  broad  as  it  was  high,  stood  a  massive  barrier  from 
the  outside  world.  The  eye  of  the  landscape  gardener  had 
been  true  to  nature,  for  no  stiff  conventional  lines  marred 
the  grace  of  the  roses  as  they  climbed  naturally  the  old  stone 
wall,  sheltering,  as  with  unerring  intuition,  its  broad  front 
defaced  by  age. 

As  Mrs.  Atwater  gazed  on  this  vision  of  spring,  the 
worried  lines  on  her  face  gave  way  under  its  peaceful  spell. 
Lightly  she  stepped  from  one  fragrant  rose  to  another,  breath- 
ing deeply  of  their  sweetness  and  trying  to  forget  that  the 
times  were  perilous  and  Robert's  daily  letter  had  not  come. 
A  ladybug  hopped  from  a  large  pink  rose  she  was  smelling 
to  her  hand,  and  she  laughed — a  soft,  musical  laugh.  It 
reminded  her  of  the  story  her  old  mammy  used  to  tell,  how 
one  day  two  grasshoppers  got  into  a  rage,  and,  spitting 
tobacco  juice,  flew  at  each  other.     In  the  midst  of  the  fight, 
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a  ladybug  happened  to  trip  by;  whereupon  a  beetle,  watch- 
ing from  a  nearby  plot  of  grass,  rushed  up,  exclaiming: 
"Oh,  please,  Mr.  Grasshopper,  desist  from  spitting  tobacco 
juice,  for  you're  in  the  presence  of  a  lady."  The  story  had 
amused  her  immensely  as  a  child,  and  even  now,  whenever 
she  saw  a  ladybug,  a  smile  came  to  her  lips. 

But  the  hour  grew  late,  the  shadows  became  deeper  and 
the  dew  began  to  fall.  From  a  window  on  the  upper  story 
of  the  house,  an  old  darky's  kinky  head  was  thrust,  and  the 
Southern  dialect  fell  softly  on  the  night  air. 

"Is  you  down  dar,  Miss  Sallie,  at  dis  here  late  hour? 
Ain't  you  know'd  de  dew  am  fallin'  an'  you'se  gwine  hab  a 
cole  in  your  hade  ef  you  don'  come  in,  honey  chile." 

Accustomed  from  babyhood  to  the  old  negro's  protective 
bossing,  Mrs.  Atwater  replied,  saying:  "Yes,  mammy,  I'll 
be  in  in  a  second;  I'm  only  waiting  to  see  Master  Robert's 
messenger." 

"Law,  chile,  don'  you  know  dat  dar  man  is  big  enough  for 
to  take  care  o'  hisself !  You  jest  stop  a-worryin'  dat  purty 
hade  of  yours.  Ef  you  don',  by'n-bye  'twill  begin  for  to  ache 
an'  then  you'll  be  a  needin'  o'  your  mammy.  Marse  Robert's 
all  ret,  an'  don'  you  fool  your  li'l'  self  'bout  bleavin'  he 
ain't.  Ain't  I  done  tol'  you  'fore  dis,  dat  it  don'  neber  help 
fer  to  make  things  happen,  by  a-worryin'  ober  'em." 

The  old  darky's  head  disappeared  for  a  few  moments ; 
then  suddenly  it  was  poked  out  of  the  window  again.  This 
time  the  voice  took  on  an  admonitory  tone  as  it  called  out : 

"Law  the  goodness,  Miss  Sallie;  ef  you  won't  ketch  yer 
death  o'  col'.  Ain't  you  got  no  better  sense  than  to  stan' 
dar  a  dreamin'  and  a  lookin'  so  sweet  an'  purty,  awaitin' 
for  to  hear  from  Marse  Robert,  when  de  dew  am  fallin'  fit 
fer  to  kill.  You  jest  min'  yer  old  mammy  an  come  ret  in 
dis  minute;  you  hear  me,  don'  yer,  honey,  come  ret  in,  dis 
minute." 
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"All  right,  mammy,  I'm  coming."  So  saying  the  disap- 
pointed watcher  slowly  turned  and  entered  the  house.  Dur- 
ing her  absence,  James,  the  old  butler,  had  brought  candles 
for  the  hall  and  dining-room  and  had  laid  the  cover  for  two ; 
for  though  Lieutenant  Atwater  was  away,  the  law  of  the 
house  demanded  the  extra  plate.  The  colonial  cut  glass  and 
silver  gleamed  against  the  snowy  damask  of  the  table  linen 
in  the  faint  light  of  the  candelabra. 

Hearing  sounds  of  horse's  hoofs  on  the  road,  Mrs.  Atwater 
turned  swiftly  toward  the  front  porch.  Throwing  open  the 
broad  low  door,  she  stood  for  a  second  in  the  light  of  the  hall- 
way. Then  turning  and  walking  out  into  the  night  air, 
waited  on  the  porch  step  for  the  arrival  of  the  messenger. 
The  horse's  iron  shoes  beat  heavily  against  the  hard  clay  road. 
The  sound  was  as  one  riding  swiftly,  but  why  did  Old  Joe 
hasten  so  ?  Did  he  not  realize  the  road  was  rocky  and  steep 
and  that  Brown  Betsy  would  be  fagged  out?  As  the  horse 
and  rider  fumbled  at  the  big  iron  gate  that  opened  into  the 
carriage  drive,  Mrs.  Atwater's  breath  came  hard  and  fast. 
Something  had  happened !  This  was  a  stranger  on  a  strange 
horse,  for  old  Joe  and  Brown  Betsy  had  known  that 
latch  since  the  day  ten  years  ago  when  her  father  had  had 
it  attached  to  the  front  gate.  Cold  with  apprehension,  she 
stood  on  the  step  waiting  the  approach  of  the  rider.  Nearer 
he  came  and  nearer ;  then  into  the  arch  of  light  cast  from  the 
hallway,  a  horse,  covered  with  foam,  stumbled  up.  On  his 
back  sat  a  man,  square  shouldered  and  erect,  in  the  federal 
uniform.  Leaping  from  his  horse,  he  strode  forward,  but 
on  seeing  a  woman,  doffed  his  hat  and  changed  his  smothered 
oath  into  a  question : 

"Is  this  Lieutenant  Atwater's  home  ?" 

"It  is,"  replied  my  lady. 

"Are  you  the  Lieutenant's  wife  ?" 

"Yes,"  came  again  in  courteous  accents  from  the  white 
figure  standing  so  still  on  the  steps. 
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Bowing  low,  the  soldier  said :  "I  am  Captain  White,  of 
the  United  States  army,  stationed  half  a  mile  away.  My 
Company  is  nnder  orders  to  occupy  this  house  as  head- 
quarters. You  are  to  be  allowed  to  go  to  some  neighbor's 
house  rather  than  be  taken  as  a  prisoner  of  war." 

The  woman  seemed,  for  a  moment,  only  a  figure  of  stone, 
so  rigid  did  she  stand ;  then  suddenly,  as  if  remembering  her 
noble  lineage,  she  turned  without  a  word  and  walked  proudly 
up  the  steps,  within  the  hall,  where  old  mammy  greeted  her : 

"Land  sake's  alive,  Miss  Sallie,  what  ter  goodness  is  dat 
dar  solgier  a-doing  out  dar  in  de  yard.  An'  why  didn't  dat 
crazy  nigger  Joe  come  'stead  ob  de  Yankee  solgier,  I'd  jest 
like  ter  know." 

"0,  mammy,  I  fear  Master  Robert  has  been  captured  by 
these  soldiers ;"  and  Mrs.  Atwater's  arms  were  flung  around 
the  old  darky's  neck  and  her  voice  was  full  of  sobs,  "and  the 
soldiers  are  going  to  take  this  house  and  we've  got  to  leave 
and,  oh,  what  shall  I  do  ?  I — I  wish  Robert  were  here ;"  and 
the  voice  broke  down  completely  while  this  head  so  proud 
before  strangers  fell  on  the  old  mammy's  neck. 

"Dar,  dar,  li'l'  Miss  Sallie,  don'  you  cry,  my  honey;  dar, 
chile,  don'  you  know  hit's  gwine  to  all  turn  out  fer  de  bes'  ? 
De  good  Lord  am  on  we  all's  side.  But  what's  dat  you 
a-sayin'  we's  got  ter  go  way  from  dis  here  house  immejiately ! 
Lor',  have  mercy  on  our  souls.  Is  you  a-meaning  of  it, 
honey  ?  You  ain't  a-f oolin'  of  yer  old  mammy,  is  you  ? 
Dar,  chile,  I  know'd  you  ain't.  Don'  cry  lak  dat — fit  fer 
brake  yer  sweet  li'l'  heart.  We'se  gwine  fix  it  up  all  ret. 
You  jest  see  ef  we  don'." 

Mrs.  Atwater  raised  her  head  to  hug  the  old  mammy  for 
her  brave  heart.  Then  together  they  walked  up  the  steps 
to  see  what  could  be  done  in  the  present  situation.  The  next 
hour  passed  swiftly,  while  the  two,  with  rapid  fingers,  though 
leaden  hearts,  arranged  what  was  to  be  taken  with  them 
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and  what  left.  Mammy  was  here,  there  and  everywhere, 
collecting  the  family  silver  and  plate  and  seeing  that  James 
hid  them  in  the  proper  places.  Several  times  she  had  to  try 
to  calm  the  excited  group  of  negroes  huddled  in  the  back 
hall.  After  one  of  these  outbursts  she  returned  to  her  mistress 
upstairs,  exclaiming: 

"Goodness'  sake,  Miss  Sallie,  what  you  reckon  dat  crazy 
soldier  go'nter  do !  He's  gwine  ter  bring  a  hull  reg'ment 
ob  niggers  down  on  dis  here  house.  Niggers,  I  tells  you,  in 
dis  here  house  ob  ours,  what  done  belong  to  we-alls  eber 
'fore  de  time  ob  Adam  an'  Eve."  She  continued  her  work, 
grumbling  and  complaining  about  the  colored  regiment  and 
the  insult  it  was ;  finally  she  burst  out  with : 
-  "It  jest  ain't  ret,  Miss  Sallie,  it  jest  ain't !  'Tis  turrible 
fer  you  ter  have  ter  git  out;  but,  'pon  me  word,  'tis  de  las' 
straw  fer  dem  no  'count  niggers  ter  be  a  comin'  in  de  white 
folks'  house.  It's  down-ret  scand'lous.  What  would  Marse 
Kobert  say?" 

Suddenly  Mrs.  Atwater  stopped  in  her  work.  "I  have  it, 
mammy.  It  is  an  outrage  !  You  are  right  about  it.  We  just 
won't  stand  it.  Listen,  I  have  a  plan.  When  Captain  White 
escorts  me  to  Mrs.  Reynolds',  I'll  leave  you  in  charge  of 
things.  Now," — and  Mrs.  Atwater  stepped  to  the  window 
and  looked  out  on  the  night — "Yes,  it's  dark  already  and 
my  scheme  will  work  well.  Everything  else  is  ready,  I 
believe,  and  now,  mammy,  get  that  old  white  lace  dress  of 
mother's  with  the  big  hoops  and  fichu,  the  one  she  had  her 
portrait  painted  in  downstairs  in  the  hall.  Oh,  yes;  and 
get  Master  Robert's  paint  box  from  his  den." 

The  old  negro  brought  both  and,  putting  them  on  the 
bed,  ejaculated:  "What  you'se  up  to  now,  chile;  don'  you 
know  'tain't  no  time  fer  to  be  a-cuttin'  up,  wi'  dat  dar  solgier 
a-settin'  on  de  horse  waitin'  fer  you  dis  minute  ?" 

"I  know,  mammy,  but  he'll  jest  have  to  wait.  Here,  come 
here  and  let  me  take  off  your  white  apron  and  that  gingham." 
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"De  land's  sake  honey,  what  you  gwine  ter  do  wit'  me? 
I  ain't  lost  all  me  manners,  for  to  be  a-undressin'  roun'  white 
folks,  Miss  Sallie !  An'  what  in  de  name  ob  goodness,  you 
want,  nohow?" 

Mrs.  Atwater  paid  no  attention  to  her  remonstrances  and 
soon  was  busily  employed  fixing  up  the  old  negro  to  suit  her 
own  taste. 

"Why,  mammy,  it's  just  this:  We've  just  got  to  keep  those 
soldiers  off,  they'll  ruin  our  house.  ISTow,  they  are  all  negroes 
and  you  know  how  easily  you  can  frighten  them.  So  you've 
got  to  dress  up  as  a  ghost  and  scare  them  off." 

"Me,  a  ghost?  O  Lordy,  Miss  Sallie,  dere's  sperits  'nough 
round  dis  here  place  as  'tis,  wi'out  haben  me  fer  to  make 
'em.  An'  me,  Miss  Sallie,  de  good  Lord  sabe  me  from  sech^ 
I  mout  see  a  shore  nuf  hant  ef  I  done  sech  a  thing." 

"Oh,  hush,  mammy,  that's  silly.  Listen  to  me  a  minute. 
You  won't  be  a  sure  enough  one,  of  course,  and  it'll  be  fun 
make-believing.  I'll  dress  you  up  as  mother  used  to  look 
and  you  can  fool  all  the  slaves  on  the  place  into  believing 
she  has  come  back  to  see  what  all  this  trouble  is  about. 

"Make  b'lieve  I'm  me  old  missus !  Goodness,  gracious, 
Miss  Sallie,  what  you  chile  thinkin'  'bout  ?  O  Lordy,  ef 
you  ain't  don'  put  old  missus'  ilegant  dress  on  dis,  her 
nigger.  Turn  'round  fer  to  git  me  face  painted  ? — Dis  here 
black  face  ? — Miss  Sallie,  kin  you  be  serious  'bout  dis  thing  ? 
De  good  Lord  in  heaben  done  make  all  de  niggers'  faces  black, 
an'  he  ain't  neber  meant  fer  hit  ter  be  no  other  color;  and 
here  you  gwine  ter  make  hit  white  lak  shore  nuf  white  folks. 
Hit  ain't  ret,  Miss  Sallie.  And  de  land  sakes,  chile,  don' 
yer  tech  me  haar.  Dis  here  do  sartinly  beat  de  Dutch! 
Ain't  I  don'  al'ays  bringed  you  up  fer  to  know  'tain't  fitten 
a  young  missus  fer  to  monkey  wit'  a  nigger's  kinky  wool ! 
Waal,  I  be  blessed  ef  you  ain't  a  powdering  of  it.  O  Lordy, 
what  is  I  gwine  do." 
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Despite  mammy's  never-ending  jabber,  Mrs.  Atwater  kept 
on  and,  soon  turning  her  around  to  the  bedroom's  long 
mirror  said,  in  order  to  make  her  think  she  looked  the  part 
she  had  to  play :  "There,  mammy,  see  if  you  don't  look  like 
that  picture  of  mother  downstairs  ?" 

"Hab  mercy  on  de  sinner's  soul !  Ef  de  niggers  kin  tell 
de  diffe'nce  far  away  'tis  moughty  nigh  more'n  I  kin  meself. 
For,  chile,  you  don'  fix  dis  here  old  nigger  so  she  neber 
know'd  herself,  hardly.  Am  you  shore  dat's  me  ?  Shorely, 
me  eyes  am  conjured.     O  Lordy !" 

It  was  with  some  effort  that  Mrs.  Atwater  overcame 
mammy's  superstitious  fears  and  impressed  her  with  the 
responsibility  of  acting  rightly  her  part.  Finally  the  old 
negro  became  full  of  the  importance  "of  skeerin'  de  tother 
niggers  on  de  place,  make  b'li'ving  old  missus  don'  come 
back  fer  to  hant  'em."  Childlike,  she  was  very  proud  of  wear- 
ing her  old  mistress's  dress,  though  there  still  lingered  an 
innate  feeling  that  her  black  skin  was  desecrating  it. 

But  the  time  was  passing  rapidly  and  Mrs.  Atwater  must 
leave.  So,  with  a  few  final  injunctions  to  the  old  nurse,  she 
ran  down  to  join  Captain  White  and  his  guard  and  be  taken 
to  Mrs.  Reynolds'.  Her  face  was  flushed  from  her  recent 
exertions  and  her  heart  beat  wildly  with  fear.  Yet,  fervently 
she  prayed  and  her  proud  woman's  heart  fought  down  the 
heartbreaking  sorrow  at  thus  leaving  her  home. 

The  night  was  rather  dark,  for  early  in  the  evening  had 
the  little  new  moon  set  behind  the  hills  and  now  only  the 
stars  shed  their  light  on  the  old  world.  Around  the  Atwater 
home  there  was  an  ominous  air  of  brooding  silence.  The 
house,  itself,  usually  lighted  with  a  cheerful  sense  of  hospi- 
tality, now  stood  in  total  darkness  save  for  a  faint  light  in 
the  hall.  The  raised  windows  and  open  doorway  gave  an 
uncanny  feeling  of  emptiness.  ISJow  and  then  the  silence 
was  broken  by  low  moans  and  terrified  ejaculations  which 
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seemed  to  come  from  the  neighborhood  of  the  gate,  just  a 
little  distance  from  the  house.  Here  were  huddled  together 
some  forty  or  more  figures  with  faces  so  black  they  could 
scarcely  be  distinguished  from  the  dark  boxwood  bushes 
that  bordered  the  pathway.  They  swayed  backward  and 
forward  in  frightened  silence  or  clutched  frantically  those 
next  to  them,  while  the  whites  of  their  eyes  showed  unspeak- 
able terror  written  on  their  faces.  Occasionally  there  seemed 
to  be  some  faint  movement  and  sound  from  the  house,  which 
was  invariably  accompanied  by  the  wildest  gestures  and 
most  frantic  exclamations  on  the  part  of  the  slaves  at  the  gate : 

"O  niggers,  niggers  !  Did  you  see  dat  dar  ?  O,  Lordy,  et 
sartinly  am  de  old  missus,  done  come  ter  life  agin !  De 
Saints  preserve  us !  She  done  come  back  fer  ter  see  'bout 
dese  here  dredful  goin's-on  ob  de  Yankees.  Es  yer  all  eber 
done  see  sech  a  'semblance  ter  de  live  old  missus  ?  Look 
dar,  Oh,  Lordy,  by  de  front  bed  room,  quick!"  and  the 
speaker's  voice  broke  in  an  uncontrollable  burst  of  fear. 
There  was  a  wild  commotion  among  the  crowd,  which  was 
only  increased  by  the  arrival  at  this  moment  of  the  colored 
regiment  from  the  rear. 

Captain  White,  being  in  charge,  ordered  the  soldiers 
through  the  gate  and  up  to  the  house ;  but  the  panic  among 
the  slaves  impeded  their  progress.  Soon  it  was  noised 
throughout  the  whole  company  that  the  place  was  haunted, 
a  real  ghost  being  seen  that  very  night.  The  soldiers'  uniform 
stiffened  the  nerve,  but  the  three  hundred  years  of  super- 
stitious fear  behind  them  was  not  to  be  overcome.  The 
colored  regiment  was  visibly  disconcerted.  The  officer  com- 
manded, the  long  line  moved  doubtfully  forward.  Just  as 
the  front  ranks  were  within  twenty  yards  of  the  house,  there 
came  a  deep  groan  from  within,  followed  by  the  appearance 
at  one  of  the  upper  windows  of  a  figure  in  white.  It  vanished, 
then  appeared  at  another  window,  then  disappeared  again, 
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and  again  a  deep  groan  was  borne  to  the  ears  of  the  now 
thoroughly  frightened  company.  Then  came  the  order  for 
"Forward,  march."  No  response.  Again  it  came,  accom- 
panied by  oaths,  yet  no  man  stirred.  With  curses  and  threats, 
the  third  time  the  order  was  given.  Then,  seeing  that  some- 
thing had  to  be  done  to  calm  his  confounded  soldiers,  Captain 
White  marched  into  the  house,  lighted  a  lamp  and  entered 
every  room.  Then  he  returned  triumphantly  to  his  company, 
for  he  thought,  in  the  ignorance  of  his  Northern  heart,  this 
was  proof  positive  that  no  ghost  was  present.  By  this  time 
the  slaves  could  no  longer  restrain  their  fear  and  ran  wildly 
in  all  directions.  It  was  almost  more  than  the  colored  regi- 
ment could  stand;  but  then  Captain  White  was  threatening 
them  and,  besides,  now  they  were  soldiers  with  bright  new 
uniforms,  on  their  backs.  When  the  next  order  came  to  move 
forward,  they  were  about  to  obey,  but  suddenly  just  within 
the  doorway,  almost  on  them,  flitted  a  vivid  white  figure  with 
an  alarmingly  substantial-looking  sword  drawn  menacingly 
above  its  head.  It  was  "the  last  straw."  The  soldier  coat 
was  forgotten  by  the  colored  heart  encased  within.  The 
ranks  broke,  panic  followed,  and  the  whole  regiment  turned 
their  backs  and  fled  ignominiously  down  the  road,  howling 
and  screaming,  followed  by  as  hopelessly  wrathy  a  captain 
as  one  would  well  wish  to  see. 

Early  the  next  morning,  the  solitary  figure  of  a  woman  crept 
cautiously  up  to  the  Atwater  home.  She  hesitated  again  and 
again,  and  as  the  steps  were  reached  stopped  entirely  and 
listened.  All  was  silent  at  first,  but  from  the  rear  kitchen 
ward  the  voice  of  an  old  colored  mammy  was  heard  singing — 
"Glory,  glory,  hallelulia,  we  am  de  chillun  ob  de  Lamb." 
A  minute  later  and  this  song  was  muffled  by  an  ecstatic  hug 
from  one  behind. 

"O,  Lordy,  is  dat  you,  Miss  Sallie!  don'  you  neber  do 
dat  no  more,  chile,  kase  I  thinked  'twas  de  old  missus  her- 
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self  a-shuttin'  up  dis  here  nigger's  monf.  How  come  you'se 
up  dis  early?  Ain't  you  knowd  no  better  den  to  let  dem 
crazy  Yanky  niggers  skere  white  folks  out  d'ere  sleep  ?  I 
was  jest  gwine  make  you  some  biscuits  an'  to  fetch  yer  from 
Missus  Eeynolds'.  Kase  all  de  solgiers  done  went  an'  gone, 
Miss  Sallie.     Praise  de  Lord !" 

Alma  Booth. 


There  was  tangled  grass  at  the  meadow  top 
And  little  low  pines,  all  black  with  rain, 

Each  needle  tipped  with  a  tiny  drop 

That  brushed  your  hair  in  the  narrow  lane. 

In  my  brain  a  curtain  was  rent  in  two, 
I  knew  the  pines  and  the  narrow  lane, 

Long,  long  lives  ago  I  loved  you — - 

Your  hair  all  shining  and  wet  with  rain. 

M.    PlNKERTON. 
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ail  I&oaO0  Lead  to  Home 

INDIAN  summer,  the  freshness  of  the  morning  dew  still 
in  the  air,  Martha  looked  with  pleasure  at  her  small 
domain.  In  the  distance,  the  river,  like  a  black  opal, 
showed  fire  where  it  caught  the  reds  and  yellows  of  the 
brilliant  foliage.  Nearby,  on  the  rising  ground  above  the 
river,  the  prim  farmhouse  sat  comfortably,  though  two  of 
its  large  bay  windows  peered  somewhat  anxiously  over  at 
their  shining  faces  reflected  on  the  muddy  water.  The  old- 
fashioned  hall-way  through  the  house  opened  wide  doors 
at  front  and  back,  giving  a  fine  airy  sweep  to  the  lower 
floor.  In  the  garden  lazy  bumble  bees  dozed  on  the  cosmos 
and  red  dahlias.  From  the  orchard  came  a  subtle  odor, 
giving  promise  of  sweet  cider.  The  dry,  penetrating 
fragrance  of  burning  leaves  made  incense  for  the  air. 

Martha  sat  down  abruptly  where  she  was.  She  soon 
espied  her  old,  fat,  white  bunny,  munching  red  clover  close 
beside  her.  With  one  dainty  forefoot  raised,  its  sensitive 
nose  inclined  to  be  somewhat  scornful,  the  rabbit  considered 
Martha's  slender  hand  extended  toward  him,  and  then 
hopped  with  neat  precision  into  her  lap. 

"You  blessing,"  and  she  hugged  it,  laughing.  ''There, 
there !  don't  go,  I'll  be  good !"  and  she  stroked  its  fur  quite 
smooth  again. 

"  'The  time  has  come,'  the  walrus  said, 
'To  talk  of  many  things — 
Of  shoes  and  ships  and  sealing-wax, 
And,  whether  pigs  have  wings.' 

"Aye,  verily,  the  spirit  of  unrest  possesses  my  soul  this 
morning."  She  set  the  rabbit  on  her  knees  and  looked  at  it 
severely. 

"I  hope  you  feel  able  to  follow  a  tenuous  thread  of  argu- 
ment, because  we  must  come  to  some  decision  and  that  right 
quickly."     She  glanced  almost  fearfully  down  the  road. 
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"The  idea!  What  am  I  saying?  Do  you  think  for  one 
minute  that  I,  who  left  a  splendid  college  in  my  junior  year 
to  take  a  course  in  horticulture,  so  I  could  run  my  own 
beautiful  farm  which  father  left  me,  would  for  an  instant 
consider  leaving  it  for — under  any  circumstances  ?  You 
know  the  conservation  of  natural  resources  will  soon  require 
many  people  to  take  up  farming  for  the  excellent  reason  that 
there  will  be  no  more  food,  not  even  for  rabbits.  Do  you  think 
of  nothing  but  eating  ?  One  would  give  you  credit  for  having 
more  refined  ideas !  But  then  think  of  men ;  all  I  have  ever 
known  are  like  that — and  I  couldn't  cook  to  save  my  life ! 
Mercy !  look  what  you  are  doing !  My  best  handkerchief ! 
Please  consider  it  sufficiently  comminuted !  You  evil 
Fletcherizer !" 

Just  at  this  instant  Martha's  sharp  ears  heard  the  rhythmic 
steps  of  a  horse  approaching  at  a  quick  trot.  It  stopped  in 
front  of  the  house.  A  few  words  were  exchanged  between 
the  rider  and  the  maid,  and  before  Martha  had  time  to  think, 
she  saw  a  man's  thin  brown  face  looking  anxiously  about; 
then  he  caught  sight  of  her  and  the  severe  expression  was 
gone ;   he  was  only  a  great  handsome  boy  after  all. 

''You  have  been  thinking  it  over,  haven't  you,  now,"  he 
asked,  tactless,  in  his  own  joyous  mood. 

"No,"  Martha  said  abruptly,  "I  have  been  considering 
the  economical  importance  of  clover  for  returning  nitrogen 
to  the  soil." 

"With  whom?  old  Bunny?"  the  man  asked  as  he  seated 
himself  on  the  ground  opposite  her.  "What  do  you  call  that 
gauzy  thing  you  have  on  ?  A  fichu  ?  I  bet  that's  it.  I  ought 
to  be  in  a  department  store,  really." 

"I  believe  you  would  be  more  helpful  in  the  gents'  fur- 
nishing department,  however,"  she  remarked,  dryly. 

He  looked  into  her  clear  eyes.  "Martha,  this  is  nerve- 
racking  for  you  to  keep  me  dangling  this  way." 

A  delicate  color  stole  into  her  face  and  he  stared  at  her 
abstractedly.     The  girl's  slight  figure  stiffened. 
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''Paul,  I  have  explained  to  you  with  minute  care  how  I 
love  this  place.  I  should  loathe  living  in  a  city.  We  are  not 
interested  in  the  same  things  at  all — ." 

"Why,"  he  interrupted,  "what  do  you  think  I  am  interested 


m 


?" 


"Nothing  in  particular,  but  real  estate,  aeroplanes,  life 
insurance — " 

"Hush,  my  dear,  my  soul  is  clarified  of  all  these  sordid 
things.  I  have  been  offered  a  good  position.  You  understand, 
as  you  have  indicated,  that  I  have  been  trying  many  things, 
perhaps  at  random,  but  at  last  I  have  found  something  that 
suits  me.  I  am  to  be  the  junior  partner  in  the  'Handinburg 
Nursery  Company.'  " 

"Oh,  Paul,  I  am  so  glad,  and  will  it  be  'Handinburg  and 
Constuir  ?" 

"In  time  I  suppose  it  will." — His  keen  eyes  watched 
Martha  tenderly  as  he  continued.  "They  want  me  to  go  to 
Colorado  to  study  the  irrigating  methods  there  and  buy  some 
pine  specimens  for  the  company." 

"Oh,  how  interesting  it  would  be  to  do  that — "  but  her 
earnest  voice  ceased  as  she  realized  with  the  word  "interest- 
ing," and  as  she  looked  into  Paul's  eager,  excited  face,  that  her 
one  objection  was  gone.  She  became  shy  and  silent;  she  had 
been  quite  owner  of  herself  as  long  as  she  could  keep  her 
bantering  tone,  but  only  her  natural  reserve  came  to  her  aid 
as  she  felt  her  weakness  in  the  time  of  deep  emotion. 

"You  must  come  and  help  me,"  he  said,  not  knowing 
exactly  what  he  meant,  but  feeling  that  it  was  true. 

"Oh,  must  I  ?    I  hadn't  really  planned  to,  you  know." 

But  neither  of  them  laughed,  for  they  dimly  felt  as  they 
clasped  hands  that  fate  had  led  them  over  many  varied  roads 
before  they  reached  the  highway  which  they  would  travel 
now  together. 

Lucile  Marshal. 
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dB^ta,  tf)e  progressive 

EZKA  has  sold  his  automobile !"  announced  Mrs.  Martin, 
triumphantly,  as  she  came  out  on  the  porch,  carry- 
ing in  her  hands  a  big  pan  of  unshelled  beans. 

"So  Mr.  Martin  owns  a  machine  ?"  asked  I,  somewhat  sur- 
prised, for  I  had  never  seen  it  during  all  the  weeks  I  had 
been  staying  at  the  Martin  farm. 

"Well,  I  should  say  he  does  own  one,"  replied  my  talka- 
tive landlady.  "Didn't  I  ever  tell  you  'bout  it  ?  Well, 
well !"  and  she  settled  herself  complacently  in  her  big 
rocker. 

"I  never  did  have  no  use  for  automobiles,  nohow,  an'  I 
jus'  told  Ezra  so.  You  never  can  tell  when  the  thing  is 
goin'  to  explode.  I  told  Ezra  I'd  as  soon  set  on  a  keg  of 
gunpowder,  as  on  one  of  them  there  things,  but  he  wouldn't 
listen. 

"  'Jus'  think,  Jemima,  how  soon  we  could  get  into  town,' 
says  he.  'Why,  an'  auto  could  go  ten  times  as  fast  as  old 
Nellie.' 

"Well,  I  reminded  him  as  how  old  Nellie  had  served  us 
faithful  for  ten  years,  an'  how  a  horse  at  least  keeps  to  the 
road,  an'  you  never  can  tell  when  these  autos  is  goin'  to  start 
runnin'  up  trees  an'  banks  an'  everything  else;  but  Ezra 
said  as  how  he'd  get  a  chiffonier  to  run  it  at  first.  An'  I 
jus'  seen  there  warn't  no  use  talkin' ;  for  when  men  gets 
their  heads  set,  there  ain't  no  use  for  us  poor  women  to 
reason  with  'em.  Don't  you  ever  marry  a  man,  Miss 
Clifton.     They  is  too  headstrong. 

"Well,  for  'bout  two  months  the  post-office  had  to  hire  a 
new  deliv'ry  wagon  to  bring  out  Ezra's  auto  catalogues. 
They  wuz  jus'  settin'  all  over  everything.     You  could  hardly 
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find  a  place  to  put  your  hat  down  for  them  catalogues.  And 
agents  !  My  land  !  they  would  come  out  in  the  mornin',  an' 
Ezra,  spite  of  all  I  could  say,  would  invite  'em  to  dinner, 
an'  I'd  have  to  hurry  at  the  last  minute  an'  make  an  extra 
pie,  for  agents  is  tremenjous  eaters. 

"I  knew  Ezra  wouldn't  be  good  for  nothin'  till  he  had  one 
of  the  things ;  so  one  day  when  an  agent,  who  et  more  than 
most,  had  jus'  finished  an  'normous  dinner,  I  says  to  Ezra: 

"  'Now,  this  here  gentleman's  machine'll  do.  It's  large 
'nough  to  hold  all  the  children,  an'  cheap.  If  you're  bound 
to  get  one,  get  that  an'  be  done  with  it.' 

"  'You  reckon  we  ain't  decidin'  in  too  much  of  a  hurry  V 
says  he. 

"  'Well,'  says  I,  'if  you  be  a-goin'  to  have  many  more 
agents  a-settin'  'round  here,  I  ain't  goin'  to  have  no  more 
patience — or  comp'ny  dinners  either,'  says  I. 

"He  saw  I  meant  it,  too,  an'  he  an'  that  agent  wuz  hob- 
nobbin'  all  the  afternoon.  When  Ezra  came  in,  I  knew  by 
his  expression  that  'twuz  all  settled. 

"  'Well,'  says  he,  'in  a  couple  of  weeks  we'll  have  our 
new  car !' 

"  'Car !'  says  I,  'you  don't  mean  you've  gone  an'  got  a 
trolley  as  well  as  an  automobile !" 

"  'Huh !'  says  he,  'a  car  is  an  automobile.  I  reckon  it's 
'bout  time  we  got  some  way  to  c'municate  with  civ'lization,  if 
we're  gettin'  that  ignorant.' 

"I  didn't  say  nothin',  knowin'  as  men  have  to  be  humored, 
an'  their  crankiness  put  up  with  now  an'  then.  It  cert'nly 
is  an  art  to  manage  a  husband,"  and  Mrs.  Martin  sighed  in 
comfortable  content, 

"Well,  sure  'nough,  in  'bout  two  weeks  the  thing  came. 
'Twuz  big  an'  red  an'  made  a  most  awful  racket. 

"The  question  wuz,  where  wuz  we  to  keep  the  thing? 
The  wagon  house  wuz  plumb  full,  an'  Ezra  said  as  how  the 
machine  wuz  too  good  for  such  a  rickety  building.     So  he 
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finally  knocked  the  railing  off  our  front  porch  an'  built  a 
slantin'  thing  to  run  the  machine  up  on.  An'  there  it  wuz, 
settin'  right  out  here,  an'  we  didn't  have  no  more  use  of  this 
porch  to  set  on.     But  Ezra  was  so  pleased ! 

"  'Ev'ry  one  who  rides  by  will  see  it,'  says  he,  'an'  they'll 
know  we've  got  one.' 

"  'They'll  know  it  all  right !'  says  I,  with  'n  awful  feelin' 
of  what  wuz  comin'. 

"Well,  the  chiffonier  came  out  from  town,  an'  he  an'  Ezra 
got  out  an'  went  up  an'  down  the  road  a-tootin'  an'  squawkin'. 
Ezra  didn't  do  any  damage  'cept  kill  my  favorite  chicken 
an'  lame  the  dog  an'  spoil  my  pansy  bed ;  but  so  long  as  he 
didn't  knock  the  house  over  I  wuz  thankful. 

"In  a  few  days  Ezra  said  he  could  run  it  himself  an' 
let  the  chiffonier  go. 

"  'We'll  go  to  church  next  Sunday  in  the  machine,'  says 
he.     'It'll  take  half  'n  hour,  'stead  of  two  to  get  there.' 

"  'Do  you  mean  to  say,  Ezra  Martin,  that  you'd  take  out 
that  sacrilegious  machine  on  Sunday  ?  Doesn't  the  Bible 
says,  "Remember  the  Sabbath  day  to  keep  it  holy  ?"  The 
Scriptures  wouldn't  'How  any  such  unrighteous  machin'ry 
as  that  o'  yourn.  It's  bad  'nough  on  week  days,  but  on  Sun- 
day it  is — '  an'  I  wuz  that  overcome  I  couldn't  speak  no  more. 

"  'Well,'  says  Ezra,  sheepish-like,  'it's  too  bad  you  feel 
that  way.  I  have  sold  Nellie,  so  I  'spect  we  go  in  the  auto 
or  walk.' 

"I  almost  screamed:  'I  ain't  missed  meetin'  in  twenty 
years,'  says  I,  'an'  I  can't  begin  now.' 

"  'Then  come  in  the  auto !'  says  Ezra. 

"  'Never !'  says  I,  like  they  do  on  the  stage. 

"But  when  mornin'  came  I  thought  what  Sallie  Smith 
would  say  when  she  saw  I  wuzn't  at  meetin'.  An'  then  I 
couldn't  bear  to  think  of  Ezra  startin'  off  in  that  machine 
withouten  me  to  pr'tect  him.  So  I  prayed  the  Lord  to  for- 
give me,  an'  said  I'd  go. 
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"I  put  on  the  children's  Sunday  hats  an'  we  all  climbed 
into  the  auto;  me  in  front,  an'  all  the  children  shut  up  in 
the  back.  The  back  seemed  safest,  as  there  wuz  least  smell 
an'  noise  there.  Ezra  got  out  an'  turned  somethin'  that 
looked  like  the  handle  of  an  ice-cream  freezer,  an'  the  thing 
began  to  bounce  an'  shake  an'  make  a  terrible  fuss ! 

"  'Oh !  it's  explodin' !'  says  I. 

"  'Sh !'  says  he,  'it's  only  startin'.' 

"  'Startin'  to  explode !  I  feel  it !'  says  I ;  an'  I  wuz  jus' 
gettin'  out  when  he  jumped  in  beside  me,  an'  pulled  some- 
thin'  an'  turned  somethin'  else,  an'  the  thing  started.  My 
heart  was  beatin'  two-forty.  I  knew  no  good  would  come  o' 
such  goin's-on  on  Sunday.  If  the  thing  had  been  a  decent 
black,  it  wouldn't  'a'  been  so  bad,  but  a  red  machine  on  the 
Sabbath !     I'd  as  soon  'a'  been  in  a  circus  procession. 

"Well,  Ezra  was  a-twistin'  an'  turnin'  the  wheel  for  dear 
life,  an'  we  sailed  out  o'  the  yard  without  hittin'  anything. 
The  road  was  straight  an'  smooth  an'  things  went  better  at 
first  than  I  spected.  But  punishment  always  catches  up 
with  them  who  break  the  Sabbath.  Suddenly  Ezra  sat  up 
very  straight. 

"  'Dam !'  says  he. 

"Well,  Miss  Clifton,  as  you  may  know,  my  husband  ain't 
a  swearin'  man — if  he  wuz  I  wouldn't  'a'  married  him. 
Swearin'  an'  smokin'  is  two  sins  in  men  which  I  say  there 
ain't  no  'scuse  for. 

"I  wuz  too  shocked  to  speak.  So  I  looked  from  Ezra  to 
the  road — an'  I  didn't  see  no  road.  There  wuz  only  cows 
all  'round  us,  an'  more  comin'  out  of  a  barn.  Ezra  tooted 
the  squawker,  an'  then  those  that  wuz  at  the  side  o'  the  road 
rushed  down  into  the  road,  too.  An'  there  they  wuz,  a- 
pushin'  an'  runnin'  back  an'  forth  an'  Ezra  jus'  makin'  the 
old  machine  crawl.     Then  she  stopped  with  a  bang. 

"  'Darn !'  says  Ezra,  'she's  stalled !' 
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"  'Stopped !  you  mean,'  says  I  p'litely.  But  he  didn't 
answer;  an'  after  waitin'  'bout  ten  minutes  for  the  cows  to 
get  out  o'  the  way,  Ezra  got  out  an'  turned  the  freezer 
handle  again,  an'  after  more  shakin'  up  till  I  felt  like  a  pat 
o'  churned  butter,  we  went  on. 

"  'Ezra/  says  I,  'do  you  know  that  we  ain't  halfway  to 
church  yet  an'  have  only  five  minutes  to  get  there?' 

"  'I  don't  'pprove  o'  gettin'  to  church  before  service  begins,' 
says  Ezra,  with  his  eye  on  the  wheel.  'I  go  for  the  sermon, 
an'  not  to  gossip  beforehand.' 

"Which  was  aimed  at  me,  an'  I  wuz  jus'  'bout  to  answer 
when  I  screamed  instead.  Somebody  had  shot  us.  I  heard 
the  shot  an'  I  screamed.  I  knew  I  wuzn't  hit,  but  I  thought 
o'  them  poor  little  children  all  alone  in  the  back  seat. 

"  'Stop !'  says  I  to  Ezra ;  but  there  warn't  no  need  to 
speak,  for  the  old  thing  stopped  of  itself.  I  jumped  up  an' 
looked  'round  at  the  children.  I  could  hardly  b'lieve  my 
eyes  that  they  wuz  safe. 

"  'Let's  go  on !'  says  I  to  Ezra,  'before  that  murderer 
shoots  again.' 

"  'Woman,'  says  he,  'we  can't;   the  tire's  broke.' 

"  'So  that's  what  he  aimed  at !'  says  I.  'He  has  shot  the 
machine,  an'  now  he'll  come  an'  shoot  us  an'  our  little  ones, 
one  by  one,  when  we  can't  'scape,'  an  I  began  to  scream 
for  help. 

"  'Jemima !'  says  Ezra,  'don't  be  a  fool.  That  noise 
warn't  no  shot.     It  wuz  a  blow-out.' 

"  'A  what  V  says  I. 

"  'The  tire  blew  out,'  says  he. 

'  'Yes,'  says  I,  'I  said  we'd  blow  up  if  we  went  out  in 
this  unholy  red  machine  on  Sunday.  Praise  the  Lord,  it's 
only  the  tire  an'  not  us  an'  our  poor,  innocent  children  what's 
blown  up !' 
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"Ezra  didn't  say  nothin'.  I  saw  him  look  at  the  clock. 
It  wuz  five  minutes  past  church  time.  I  knew  I  could  never 
again  reprove  Sallie  Smith  for  irregular  'tendance  at 
meetin'.  But  I  lost  no  time  in  mournin'.  I  jumped  out  o' 
that  machine,  spectin'  any  minute  that  the  rest  o'  the  thing 
would  explode  like  the  tire.  I  took  the  children  to  a  safe 
distance,  an'  came  back  to  see  what  Ezra  wuz  up  to.  He 
had  unlocked  a  box  at  the  side  o'  the  thing  an'  taken  out 
some  queer-lookin'  tools. 

"  'What  you  doin'  ?'  says  I. 

"  'Fixin'  this  tire !'  says  he.  An'  with  that  he  began 
pullin'  at  the  old  thing.  It  reminded  me  o'  gettin'  the 
cover  off  'n  a  fruit  jar  what  ain't  been  opened  for  twenty 
years.  What  worried  me  most  wuz  that  that  Sunday  suit 
of  Ezra's,  what  he  had  worn  so  careful  for  five  years  that 
it  looked  's  good  's  new,  wuz  gettin'  all  dirt.  I  offered  to 
take  off  my  wash  skirt  an'  give  it  to  him  for  an  apron,  but 
he  jus'  glared  at  me. 

"Well,  he  went  on  a-workin'  an'  I  a-watchin' ;  an'  the 
more  he  worked  at  that  old  rubber,  the  madder  he  got.  An' 
the  more  I  looked  at  the  clock  the  madder  I  got,  for  I  knew 
church  wuz  out,  an'  folks  would  be  a-passin'  home  an'  seein' 
us  a-settin'  there  by  the  road  with  that  thing  on  Sunday. 

"An'  sure  'nough,  just  as  I  wuz  'fraid  of,  Sallie  Smith 
wuz  the  first  to  come  along  in  their  buggy.  I  saw  her  comin' 
when  'twuz  too  late  to  hide,  so  I  stood  my  ground. 

"  'Good  mornin' !'  says  she,  'such  a  fine  sermon  we  had 
this  mornin',  on  the  subject  of  faith  as  shown  by  reg'lar 
'tendance  at  meetin'.     I  s'pose  you  have  had  a  nice  ride?' 

"  'Charmin' !'  says  I,  "we  are  jus'  restin' !' 

"  'So  I  see !'  says  she,  lookin'  at  Ezra  all  covered  with 
dust,  an'  the  tools  in  his  hand. 

"  'It  is  so  nice  to  have  one  day  of  rest !'  says  she,  real 
spiteful-like.     I  didn't  answer  her,  an',  seein'  that  I  kep' 
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calm  in  the  midst  o'  misfortune,  she  drove  on.  But  I  knew 
more  would  be  comin'  soon. 

"  'Ezra/  says  I,  is  that  tire  'most  on  V 

"  'l$o  V  says  he,  'an'  it  ain't  a-goin'  to  be,  what's  more. 
I  don't  b'lieve  in  puttin'  on  tires  on  Sunday,  nohow.' 

"  'Well,'  says  I,  'what  you  goin'  to  do  ?' 

"  'We'll  walk  home,'  says  he ;  'an'  we'll  start  now  before 
any  more  folks  pass.' 

"  'But  the  children  ?'  says  I. 

"  'We'll  go  the  short  cut  through  the  woods,'  says  he. 

"  'But  the  auto  ?'  says  I. 

"An'  Ezra  said  a  word  what  ain't  fit  for  a  lady  to  repeat." 

Mrs.  Martin  stopped  for  breath. 

"But  what  did  you  do  with  the  machine  ?"  I  questioned. 

"Well,  well !  Ezra  borrowed  neighbor  Brown's  horses, 
an'  he  an'  the  hired  man  went  down  after  dark  an'  drug  it 
home,  an'  hid  it  in  the  barn.  Ezra  hasn't  said  auto  since 
till  he  told  me  yesterday  he  had  sold  her  very  cheap." 


EDITORIALS 


College  spirit  is  to  the  college  magazine  editor  what  faith 

is  to  the  minister — an  ever-fresh  topic  to  be  brought  forward 

when  all  others  fail,  and  the  beginning  of  a 

College  Spirit,     new  college  year  seems  an  especially  fitting 

time  to  bring  up  this  subject,  so  we  choose 

it  for  our  first  editorial. 

Here  we  are  confronted  with  a  difficulty !  What  shall 
we  say  about  college  spirit?  What  is  it?  You  may  say 
that  it  is  what  causes  you  to  pay  a  dollar  and  a  half  for  your 
college  magazine  when  you'd  prefer  to  spend  the  money  for 
Martha  Washington  candy.  Or  it  is  what  induces  you  to 
accept  the  arduous  position  of  proctor  when  you'd  rather 
not.  But  these  are  only  phases — not  definitions  of  college 
spirit. 

In  fact,  college  spirit  is  far  too  intangible  to  be  defined 
at  all.  It  is  an  atmosphere  which  each  girl  makes  for  her- 
self and  each  college  for  itself.  We  all  feel  it.  Even  the 
new  students  but  just  arrived  know  that  there  is  a  spirit  at 
Sweet  Briar  quite  distinctive  from  that  of  any  other  college. 

The  spirit  of  Sweet  Briar  is  distinctly  an  out-of-doors 
one.  Here  among  the  mountains,  in  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful parts  of  Virginia,  we  can  not  fail  to  be  influenced  by 
the  natural  beauty  of  our  surroundings.  In  this  twentieth 
century  the  "return  to  nature,"  so  often  preached,  is  a 
practical  impossibility;  but  we  at  Sweet  Briar  do  live  as 
close  to  nature  as  is  possible  under  present  social  conditions. 

Let  us  be  proud  that  Sweet  Briar  is  such  an  out-of-door 
college,  and  let  us  strive  to  make  our  life  here  as  ideal  as 
the  country  by  which  we  are  surrounded. 
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One  of  the  most  imperative  duties  which  confronts  every 
student  at    the  opening  of    the  academic  year  is    that  of 

contributing  material  for  the  magazine. 
A  Plea  for  Help.     As  students  of  Sweet  Briar  we  all  have  a 

vital  interest  in  the  magazine;  we  all 
want  it  to  represent  the  best  that  we  gain  from  our  college 
work;  and  each  one  of  us  wants  our  college  magazine  to  be 
as  high  in  standard  as  any  other.  Now,  if  we  are  to  have 
a  magazine  that  will  be  a  credit  to  Sweet  Briar,  and  serve  to 
establish  her  reputation  as  one  of  the  foremost  women's 
colleges  of  the  South,  we  must  have  the  cooperation  of  the 
whole  college.  If  you  can't  write  a  poem,  try  a  jingle.  If 
a  story  seems  too  much  at  first,  begin  with  a  sketch.  Only 
write  something,  for  The  Sweet  Bkiak  Magazine  should 
not  be  representative  of  only  the  small  group  of  students 
who  form  the  staff,  but  of  the  college  as  whole,  and  of  each 
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At  this  season  of  the  year,  as  the  almanacs  say,  while  the 
literary  editors  are  endeavoring  to  extort  contributions  from 
an  indifferent  public,  the  exchange  editor  enjoys  sweet 
repose  in  the  perusal  of  the  few  magazines  that  have  ap- 
peared this  early  in  the  month.  It  is  not  even  possible,  as 
in  other  departments,  to  give  a  forecast  of  the  year  to  come. 
There  is,  however,  one  element  of  the  future  whose  coming 
we  may  predict  with  certainty,  but  whose  arrival  is  seldom 
acclaimed.  The  exchange  editor  waits  ever,  cat-like,  to 
pounce  upon  the  very  good  and  the  very  bad  in  college 
literature,  but  it  is  not  the  unusual,  in  either  respect,  which 
is  able  to  fatten  the  pages  of  our  periodicals  to  a  respectable 
size.  To  the  great  majority  of  the  stories  and  poems,  the 
bread  and  butter  as  it  were,  of  our  magazines,  we  wish  to  pay 
a  tribute  in  advance.  The  love  story  that  begins  with  the  first 
pinafore  and  ends  with  the  first  kiss ;  the  child  story,  in  which 
Bobby  and  the  jam  play  leading  roles;  the  ghost  story  of 
ancestral  phantoms  by  the  flickering  fire — all  these  are  upon 
their  way — and  we  welcome  their  approach  as  that  of  old 
and  tried  companions. 

& 

The  Vassar  Miscellany  is  perhaps  the  most  all-round  of 
the  magazines  published  in  women's  colleges.  In  the  variety 
and  number  of  its  departments  it  is  closely  connected  not 
only  with  the  life  of  the  college,  but  with  the  outside  world, 
in  the  departments  of  "Current  Topics"  and  "Heading 
Notices,"  which  discuss  subjects  of  general  interest  in  litera- 
ture and  events.  In  the  purely  literary  part  of  the  maga- 
zine the  story  "Miss  Martin's  Man"  shows  unusual  charm  and 
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ability  in  the  handling  of  characters  and  incidents,  which 
are  taken  neither  from  the  sentimental  nor  the  weird,  but 
from  simple  and  every-day  scenes.  The  opening  poem — 
"But  One  of  the  Least  of  These" — is  original  in  subject,  but 
the  conclusion  is  not  very  clearly  worked  out.  The  other 
poem  in  this  number,  although  beautiful  in  form,  also  leaves 
the  impression  that  while  something  has  happened,  the  exact 
nature  of  the  event  remains  in  doubt, 


The  Aurora,  published  at  Agnes  Scott  College,  was  one 
of  the  earliest  magazines  to  appear.  In  fact,  it  went  to 
press  before  the  regular  opening  of  the  college.  The  lead- 
ing article  is  an  essay  entitled,  "Kipling:  the  Prose- Writer." 
While  the  author  of  this  summary  of  Kipling's  work  is  some- 
what severe  upon  the  realistic  school  in  general,  and  this 
exponent  of  it  in  particular,  she  is  to  be  commended  for  the 
frankness  with  which  she  gives  her  own  opinions. 
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In  the  effort  to  adjust  ourselves  to  the  seemingly  thousand 
and  one  rules  and  regulations  of  our  organization,   to  the 

innumerable  "musts"  and  "must  nots,"  we  are 
Student  apt,  I  fear,  to  forget  the  great  purpose  and 

Government,      motive  power  behind  it  all.     Let  us  not  lose 

sight  of  this  twofold  purpose  which  aims 
first,  to  create  a  community  spirit  so  strong,  so  irresistible, 
that  every  member  of  the  community  will  be  inspired  to 
work  whole  heartedly  and  enthusiastically  toward  the  carry- 
ing out  of  the  highest  ideals  of  the  Association ;  and,  secondly, 
to  make  every  member  of  the  Association  not  only  conscious 
but  keenly  alive  to  the  great  responsibility  that  rests  upon 
her  as  a  member  of  this  community;  a  responsibility  which 
she  is  duty  bound  to  face  bravely  and  with  the  determination 
to  do  all  within  her  power  to  make  the  Student  Government 
Association  of  Sweet  Briar  a  telling  influence  in  the  work- 
ing toward  the  highest  interests  of  Sweet  Briar  College. 

E.  M.  B.,  1913. 

If  the  Christian  Association  is  to  help  deepen  the 
spiritual  life  of  its  members  it  must  do  so  through  every 

individual.  What  the  Association  needs  is 
Young  personality,  and  the  only  way  to  get  it  is  for 

Women's  every  member  to  give  it,  not  only  by  attending 

Christian  the  religious  meetings,  but  also  in  serving  and 

Association,     helping.     This  year  the  Association  has,  for  the 

first  time,  undertaken  some  regular  work  at  the 
Indian  Mission.  Some  of  the  girls  go  every  Monday  to  teach 
sewing.     In  this  and  other  work  the  Association  hopes  to 
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give  every  girl  an  opportunity  to  do  something  definite  for 
others.  We  all  wish  to  have  the  more  abundant  life,  hut  we 
can  have  this  only  by  sharing  our  lives  with  those  around  us. 
Let  us  make  membership  in  the  Association  stand  for  loving 
service. 

B.  GL,  '13. 

That    the    chief    aim    of    our    Dramatic    Association    is 
primarily  to  amuse  ourselves  for  an  evening  every  now  and 
then,   goes  without   saying.     And  yet,   we  do 
Dramatic  attempt  to  put  some  effort  on  our  plays,  because 

Association,  we  do  want  them  to  mean  something  to  us.  We 
want  to  develop  whatever  talent  there  may  be 
among  us,  and  we  want  to  show  that  talent  to  its  very  best 
advantage  as  often  as  we  can.  For  that  reason,  we  want 
just  as  many  girls  to  enter  Dramatics  and  take  an  interest 
in  them  as  possible,  because  the  club  means  their  own  enjoy- 
ment. 

Our  first  play  this  year  was  that  presented  by  the  old 
members  of  the  Dramatic  Association  to  the  new  girls  of 
the  college.  On  October  21st  we  gave  Bernard  Shaw's 
"Captain  Brassbound's  Conversion." 

The  week  following  the  presentation  of  "Captain  Brass- 
bound,"  trials  for  membership  for  the  chapters  of  the  Asso- 
ciation were  held,  and  a  large  number  of  girls  passed  the 
requirements.  Therefore,  we  expect  many  good  plays  this 
winter,  the  first  two  to  be  given  during  November. 

M.  T.,  '13. 
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"Captain  Brassbound's  Conversion" 
cast 

Missionary    Helen   Lamfrom 

Drinkwater    Mayo    Thach 

Sir  H.  Hallam Elsie  Zaegel 

Captain  Brassbound Mary  Tyler 

Marzo    Elizabeth  Green 

Redbrook    Frances   Richardson 

Johnson Ellen  Hayes 

Osman Elizabeth  Franke 

Sidi  el  Assif Clare  Erck 

The  Cadi    Bernice   Richardson 

Captain  Kearney    Nelle  Keller 

Blue  Jacket    Grace   Carroll 

Lady  Cicely Bessie  Grammer 

Porter    Harriet   Evans 

Sailors,  Attendants 

The  Dramatic  Club  should  feel  proud  of  its  presentation 
of  Captain  Brassbound.  In  the  first  place,  the  cast  was 
well  chosen.  The  committee  in  charge  of  the  selection  of 
actors  certainly  knows  its  business  well. 

Miss  Mary  Tyler  always  make  a  fascinating  hero.  She 
looks  the  part,  and  her  acting  is  consistent.  In  this  play 
she  had  a  rather  difficult  role — that  of  a  man  at  odds  with 
society  because  of  an  injustice  done  him.  His  greatest 
ambition  is  revenge  on  the  uncle  who  has  wronged  him. 
Yet,  though  his  ruling  motive  is  ignoble,  his  character  is 
naturally  full  of  possibilities.  Miss  Tyler  interpreted  this 
part  with  great  sympathy.  We  wonder  if  she  did  not  make 
the  Captain  almost  too  attractive. 

Bessie  Grammer,  as  Lady  Cicely,  did  a  good  piece  of 
acting.      Lady    Cicely    is    a    self-possessed    English    noble- 
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woman,  who  is  thorough  mistress  of  herself  under  any  cir- 
cumstances. Miss  Grammer  acted  this  part  with  charming 
coquetry. 

Miss  Thach  had  perhaps  the  most  difficult  role  in  the  play. 
Her  impersonation  of  Drinkwater  kept  her  audience  in  roars 
of  laughter.  Personally,  however,  we  prefer  Miss  Thach  in 
subtly  feminine  parts  such  as  that  of  Gloria,  in  "You  Never 
Can  Tell,"  a  part  which  she  acted  last  year. 

Elsie  Zaegel  is  always  an  addition  to  a  play.  As  the 
pompous  and  self-sufficient  Sir  Hallam,  she  was  very  suc- 
cessful. Miss  Zaegel  does  not  always  learn  her  lines  thor- 
oughly, but  her  ready  wit  saves  the  day. 

The  role  of  the  Missionary  was  taken  by  Miss  Lamfrom, 
who  had  mastered  the  difficulties  of  the  Scotch  accent  with 
great  success. 

The  minor  characters  were  all  good.  We  must  especially 
mention  that  "perfect  gentleman,"  Mr.  Johnson,  and  the 
darkly  handsome  Marzo,  who  so  well  looked  his  part  of  bold, 
bad  villain.  Frances  Richardson  looked  hardly  wicked 
enough  to  be  a  brigand.  Xelle  Keller  made  a  very  dignified 
and  good-looking  officer.  And  as  for  Sidi  el  Assif,  we  do 
not  blame  Lady  Cicely  for  wanting  to  shake  hands  with  such 
a  stately  despot. 

The  Athletic  Association  at  Sweet  Briar  this  year  has 
assumed  a  place  of  even  greater  importance  than  usual.  The 
excellent  opportunities  for  riding,  boating,  and 
Athletics,  tennis  have  all  been  popular.  Hitherto,  the 
favorite  sport  has  been  basket-ball.  This  year, 
however,  the  swimming  is  a  close  second.  There  are  four 
basket-ball  teams:  the  Senior-Sophomore,  the  Junior-Fresh- 
man, Sub-Freshman-Special,  and  Varsity.  Great  interest  is 
being  taken  in  this  sport,  and  many  girls  are  trying  for  the 
teams. 
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girls  sat  in  a  large  circle  around  the  fire  and  toasted  marsh- 
mallows  and  sausages  and  drank  hot  coffee.  Afterwards  they 
sang  class  songs  and  played  games. 

President  Benedict,  Miss  Guion,  and  Mr.  Manson  accom- 
panied the  party.  Thanks  to  Mr.  Martindale,  who  also 
accompanied  the  girls,  the  plans  were  well  carried  out. 


On  October  14th,  Miss  Burbage,  a  former  pupil  of 
Teichmiiller,  in  Leipsic,  gave  a  piano  recital,  consisting  of 
selections  from  Chopin. 

On  the  afternoon  of  Monday,  October  23d,  the  Social 
Committee  of  the  Christian  Association  invited  the  girls  to 
tea  to  meet  Miss  Clarise  Crane,  the  Student  Secretary, 
in  the  parlors  of  Sweet  Briar  House.  Many  girls  accepted 
the  invitation.  College  songs  and  other  music  formed  part 
of  the  entertainment. 

On  the  evening  of  October  23d  the  annual  reception  of  the 
Faculty  to  its  new  members  was  held  in  Sweet  Briar  House. 
As  it  took  place  behind  closed  doors,  we  are  unable  to  report 
what  they  did,  but  we  can  say  that  the  Tea  House  Committee 
worked  to  good  purpose. 

On  the  afternoon  of  October  16th,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Walker,  of 
Mt.  St.  Angelo,  held  a  reception  in  honor  of  the  marriage 
of  their  daughter,  Violet,  to  Mr.  Basil  Walker.  All  the  old 
students  of  Sweet  Briar  were  invited. 


At  10  o'clock  Tuesday  morning,  October  lYth,  Mr.  Basil 
Walker  and  Miss  Violet  Walker  were  married  at  Ascension 
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Church,    Amherst.     Many    of    our    students    and    Faculty 
attended  the  wedding.    Mr.  Rollins  performed  the  ceremony. 


On  Friday,  October  20th,  Delia  Lindsay,  Eleanor  Sommer- 
ville,  Eva  Horner,  and  Eva  Bailey  attended  the  fall  German 
at  the  University  of  Virginia. 


alumnae  Jftotes 

Louise  Hooper,  '10,  is  again  this  year  at  the  Lewisburg 
Seminary,  Lewisburg,  W.  Va.,  where  she  is  head  of  the  Latin 
Department. 

Eugenia  Griffin,  '10,  is  not  teaching  this  year,  but  is  at 
her  home  in  Salem,  Va. 

Annie  Powell,  '10,  is  back  this  year  at  Sweet  Briar  as 
Instructor  in  English. 

Frances  Murrell,  '10,  is  spending  this  winter  at  home 
with  her  parents  in  Lynchburg,  Va. 

Annie  Cumnock,  '10,  is  with  her  family  in  Altavista,  Va., 
where  they  expect  to  spend  the  winter. 

Alma  Booth,  '11,  is  at  her  home  in  Petersburg,  Va. 

Virginia  Hurt,  '11,  is  assistant  principal  of  the  High 
School  at  South  Hill,  Va.,  where  she  teaches  science  and 
mathematics. 

Mary  Parker,  '11,  is  at  her  home  in  Franklin,  Va. 

Josephine  Murray,  '11,  is  teaching  in  Fernandina,  Fla. 

Esther  Keller,  '11,  is  at  her  home  in  Muncie,  Ind. 

Emma  Morris,  '11,  is  with  her  parents  in  Richmond,  Va. 
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3t  ff>ur  Wittf  OBnD 

'The  survival  of  the  fittest" 

Is  a  law  which  ne'er  can  fail ; 
At  the  tea  house  every  afternoon, 

It  surely  does  prevail; 
For  meek  and  modest  maidens 

Linger  sadly  by  the  door, 
And  ask  in  gentle  whispers, 

If  there  isn't  one  bit  more, 
While  within — their  burly  sisters 

Hold  the  fort  and  ammunition, 
Namely,  chocolate  cake  and  all  the  eats 

That  come  forth  from  the  kitchen. 


A  Fool  There  Was 

(With   apologies   to   Kipling.) 

i. 

A  fool  there  was,  and  a  crush  had  she, 

Even  as  new  girls  do ; 
The  faults  of  her  love  she  ne'er  could  see, 
But  when  the  girl  frowned,  wept  bitterly, 

Even  as   new  girls   do. 


A  fool  there  was,  and  each  day  she'd  take, 

Even  as  new  girls  do, 
From  her  love,  cruel  cuts,  till  her  heart  did  ache 
Then  part  with  her  only  chocolate  cake, 

Even  as  new  girls  do. 
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A  fool  there  was,  and  her  coin  she'd  spend. 

Even  as  new  girls  do, 
Candy  and  fruit  and  flowers,  she'd  send, 
Hoping  her  love  would  care  in  the  end, 

Even  as  new  girls  do. 


The  fool  had  planned  such  a  beautiful  year, 

Even  as  new  girls  do ; 
But  it  ended  in  many  a  bitter  tear, 
And  the  love  only  said,  "You've  failed,  my  dear," 

As  crushes  always  do. 
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Co  an  ancient  0oDOe00 

Fair  is  her  face,  as  in  that  far-off  day, 

Although  the  dawn-mist  veiling  it  is  furled ; 

Nor  her  Olympic  shoulders  stooped  since  they 
Have  bent  beneath  the  burden  of  the  world. 

Though  in  the  sacred  grove  the  leaves  are  still, 
And  all  the  garlands  wither  from  the  shrine, 

If  her  feet  wander  from  the  Attic  hill, 
Is  their  processional  the  less  divine  ? 

Though  on  the  flowered  slope  of  Attylus 

No  wonder-stricken  devotees  adore, 
If  antiquated  ritual  fall  from  us, 

Can  any  say  we  worship  her  no  more  ? 

Who  from  their  labor  lifted  eyes  to  see 

Her  rosy  glimmer  on  the  flushed  sea  beach, 

Who  seek  her  sanctuary  reverently; 

May  these  not  hope  her  diadem  to  reach  ? 

Fair  is  her  face ;    her  beauty  undismayed. 

Oh,  goddess  of  unconquerable  youth! 
On  dust  of  deeds  in  sepulchre  arrayed, 

New  lovers  leap,  intent  upon  her  truth. 

M.  P.,  '13. 
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a  presentOap  KnDian  g>torp 

THE  moon  was  in  the  very  act  of  hiding  herself  behind 
a  dark  rim  of  pine  trees  which  lined  the  farther  side  of 
a  broad  lake  in  southern  Florida.  To  make  her  hiding- 
place  more  secure  she  had  drawn  after  her  the  golden  path- 
way which,  but  a  minute  ago,  was  stretched  out  over  the 
waters.  Now  the  lake  lay  in  quiet  mystery.  Not  a  ripple 
broke  its  smooth  surface,  over  which  thousands  of  tiny, 
phosphorescent  lights  danced  and  twinkled.  The  stars  took 
advantage  of  the  moon's  retreat  to  shine  out  bright  and  clear, 
each  one  reflecting  its  little  point  of  light  on  the  quiet  lake 
below.  Only  the  distant  plash  of  an  oar  in  the  water  broke 
the  stillness  of  the  night.  From  far  down  the  lake  a  small, 
dark  object  was  slowly  approaching.  It  grew  larger  and 
larger.  The  plash  of  the  oar  became  more  distinct.  Soon 
one  could  distinguish  a  tiny  craft,  with  some  tall,  dark  form 
standing  in  its  stern.  It  was  a  dug-out  canoe,  long,  narrow 
and  blunt-nosed,  propelled  by  an  Indian — a  Seminole  from 
the  Florida  Everglades,  which  lay  just  to  the  west  of  this 
little  lake.  With  a  single  oar  resting  in  a  groove  in  the 
stern,  he  was  sending  the  boat  swiftly  through  the  water. 
Each  stroke  stirred  up  a  fiery  mass  of  phosphorescent  lights, 
and  left  a  shining  stream  to  trail  along  behind.  The  sides 
of  the  boat,  swishing  low  through  the  water,  were  outlined 
with  gold,  while  every  fish  startled  by  the  unaccustomed 
noise  left  a  bright  path  through  the  water  as  he  darted 
away.  Now  the  oarsman  turned  his  boat  towards  the  shore. 
As  it  reached  the  shallower  waters  the  phosphorescent  lights 
grew  fainter.  They  turned  to  silver,  then  disappeared,  and 
in  a  minute  the  boat  had  buried  its  nose  in  the  tall  reeds  at 
the  water's  edge.     Jumping  out,  the  Indian  pulled  his  craft 
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high  up  on  shore,  and  very  carefully  took  out  a  large  pack- 
age, which  had  been  lying  in  its  bow.  Then  he  peered  off 
into  the  darkness,  evidently  seking  some  beacon  to  guide  his 
way  through  the  black  mass  of  low-spreading  trees  and 
bushes  before  him.  There  it  is!  A  nickering  red  light 
shining  through  the  openings  in  the  underbrush,  not  a 
hundred  yards  away.  He  started  towards  it,  muttering  to 
himself,  "Too  close;  Pale  Face  see  it  and  follow  us.  Pale 
Face  heap  much  inquisitive."  A  few  minutes'  walk  brought 
him  to  a  small  opening  where  a  low-glowing  camp  fire  cast 
dim,  uneven  lights  on  the  faces  of  four  sturdy  Indians 
gathered  around  their  chief. 

Chief  Tallahassee  was  a  fine  specimen  of  the  old  Seminole 
Indian.  The  light,  shining  on  his  brown  face,  made  the 
characteristic  high  cheek-bones  seem  veritable  mountain 
peaks  in  the  valleys  of  his  sunken  cheeks.  His  black  eyes 
were  large  and  deep-set,  with  a  peculiar  expression  of 
animal-like  repose,  as  he  silently  watched  the  flickering  fire- 
light. His  straight,  roughly  cut  black  hair  was  almost 
entirely  hidden  by  a  red  calico  turban,  in  which,  as  distin- 
guishing mark  of  chieftain,  three  short  turkey  feathers  were 
fastened,  stiff  and  aggressive.  He  and  his  companions  were 
wearing  the  characteristic  dress  of  the  Seminole  still  un- 
touched by  civilization.  His  calico  coat  was  ornamented 
with  ruffles  of  every  imaginable  color.  Around  the  neck  he 
wore — not  one,  but  a  dozen  bandana  handkerchiefs.  As 
beads  are  his  squaw's  pride,  so  colored  bandanas  are  his,  and 
the  greater  number  he  can  tie  around  his  neck  the  prouder 
he  becomes !  A  brightly  colored  skirt  or  kilt,  covering  only 
half  of  his  bare,  brown  legs,  and  a  pair  of  moccasins,  com- 
pleted this  fantastic  costume. 

The  chief  looked  up  as  the  newcomer  entered,  and  grunted 
a  recognition.  Then  he  caught  sight  of  the  big  package,  and 
his  dark  eyes  took  on  a  gleam  of  unaccustomed  eagerness. 

"Fire-water?"  he  said. 
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The  Indian  nodded  assent  as  he  carefully  handed  his 
treasure  to  the  chieftain. 

"What  news  ?"  asked  Tallahassee. 

"White  man  wants  to  come  see  Indian  camp.  I  say,  'White 
man  no  go.'  He  say,  'Go  ask  Tallahassee,  chief.'  He  wait 
for  me  to-morrow  to  tell  him.     What  I  say?" 

Tallahassee  thought  a  minute.  Then  he  burst  out,  "White 
man  want  know  too  much.  We  no  have  him  hanging  around 
camp."  Then,  after  a  minute's  reflection:  "Tell  him, 
'Come,  if  he  bring  heap  ojus  fire-water' — but  he  no  come 
twice,"  and  the  red  man  grinned  over  some  plan  which  had 
suddenly  come  to  him,  for  ridding  himself  of  the  inquisitive 
"Pale  Face."  Then,  remembering  the  prospective  "fire- 
water," his  grin  broadened  into  a  child-like  chuckle.  Open- 
ing up  the  package  which  Billy  Bowlegs  had  brought,  he 
pulled  out  six  big  bottles  of  whiskey.  That  evening  he  and 
his  braves  drank  many  a  health  to  "the  Pale  Face  and  his 
fire-water." 

Miss  Bailey  was  a  trim  little  spinster  who  prided  herself 
on  her  extremely  youthful  appearance.  "Thirty-five,  her  next 
birthday,"  she  would  confide,  if  you  were  a  sufficiently  inti- 
mate acquaintance.  And  you  tried  not  to  see  the  streaks 
of  gray  in  her  hair,  the  many  wrinkles  around  her  eyes,  or 
the  slight  hollows  in  her  cheeks.  However,  she  realized  that 
it  was  too  late  for  her  to  hold  any  farther  hopes  of  capturing 
that  young  male  fascinator !  Now  her  great  desire  in  life 
was  simply  to  get  ahead  of  her  three  spinster  friends,  each 
one  of  whom,  returning  from  her  tourist  trips,  would  re- 
count tales  of  adventure  far  more  wonderful  than  any  Miss 
Bailey  could  ever  experience  in  her  quest  for  novelties.  If 
she  could  only  find  something  they  had  not  seen 

Well,  perhaps,  this  was  her  chance.  Harold,  her  older 
brother — yes,  very  much  older !     Why,  he  was  over  sixty ! 
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Harold  was  going  to  take  her  to  an  Indian  encampment  in 
the  Florida  Everglades,  and  was  it  not  well  known  that  very 
seldom  was  a  white  man,  almost  never  a  woman,  allowed  to 
enter  these  encampments  ?  The  Seminole  is  more  distrust- 
ful of  his  white  neighbors  in  the  twentieth  century  than  he 
was  in  the  sixteenth.  Surely,  she  would  be  the  only  person 
her  friends  had  ever  heard  of  to  see  the  present-day  Indian 
in  his  secluded  home. 

It  was  exactly  five  o'clock  by  the  neat  little  watch  which 
Miss  Bailey  was  holding  in  her  immaculately  gloved  hand. 
The  morning  air  was  sharp  and  made  her  shiver  slightly. 

"I'm  sure  this  is  the  place,"  she  said  to  her  brother,  a 
jolly  little  gentleman  with  gray  hair,  pale  blue  eyes,  and  a 
good-natured,  self-satisfied  expression. 

Miss  Bailey  looked  around.  Yes,  there  was  the  tiny  canal 
winding  through  the  swamp  to  the  big  lake  beyond.  This 
platform,  at  the  edge  of  the  lily  pond,  was  surely  the  very 
landing-place  Billy  Bowlegs  had  described.  But  where  was 
Billy,  the  picturesque  Seminole,  who  was  to  conduct  them 
to  the  camp  % 

She  looked  out  across  the  marsh  grass  at  the  further  side 
of  the  lily  pond,  to  the  big  lake,  dotted  with  many  islands, 
some  large,  some  small,  some  covered  with  low  trees  and  per- 
haps a  few  pines,  other  just  showing  a  bit  of  grass  and  a  few 
bushes  above  the  water's  edge.  Along  the  sides  of  the  lake 
were  strips  of  level  pine-lands  with  more  lakes,  more  pine- 
lands  and  swamps  behind  them.  These,  then,  were  the 
Everglades  she  had  heard  so  much  about.  Well,  as  far  as 
she  could  see,  there  was  no  sign  of  their  Indian  inhabitants ! 
Then  it  struck  her  that  very  likely  the  poor  dears  had  no 
watches !  Well,  she  would  wait  for  them — and  wait  she 
did !  It  was  nearing  seven  o'clock  when  three  small  dugouts, 
each  with  a  tall  Indian  standing  in  its  stern,  rounded  a  little 
bend  in  the  pond  and  came  up  to  the  landing-place. 
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Miss  Bailey,  forgetting  the  tiresomeness  of  the  long,  hot 
wait,  was  all  excitement !  With  a  fluttering  heart  she 
stepped  gingerly  into  the  largest  of  the  tipsy  little  canoes. 
She  almost  wanted  to  hold  her  breath  for  fear  the  slightest 
movement  would  turn  them  quite  over.  Her  brother  took 
his  seat  in  another  canoe,  while  in  the  third  the  Indians  very 
carefully  placed  two  large  wooden  boxes  which  Mr.  Bailey 
had  brought  in  the  carriage  which,  two  hours  earlier,  had 
conveyed  him  and  his  sister  to  this  little  landing-place. 

In  a  minute  they  were  off,  each  canoe  carefully  threading 
the  tiny  canal  which  led  them  into  the  big  lake.  For  an 
hour  or  more,  the  crazy  little  crafts  moved  swiftly  on,  tip- 
ping first  to  one  side,  then  to  the  other,  till  the  nervous  strain 
proved  quite  too  much  for  poor  Miss  Bailey.  With  the  ut- 
most relief,  she  saw  the  oarsman  turn  the  boat  towards  a 
small  island  separated  by  only  a  small  stretch  of  water  from 
a  larger  island  beyond.  As  the  canoe  landed  she  stepped  out 
with  a  heart  thankful  to  be  on  firm  ground  again,  Firm 
ground  %  Heavens !  the  island  was  sinking !  Sinking  be- 
neath her  very  feet.  She  uttered  a  terrified  little  scream. 
The  water  was  already  up  to  her  ankles !  Frantically,  she 
grasped  the  arm  of  the  Indian  guide,  and  jumped  back  into 
the  canoe.  In  her  desperate  haste,  she  nearly  upset  that — 
her  last  hope  of  safety,  if  the  very  land  was  so  unstable ! 
With  a  wicked  gleam  in  his  black  eyes,  the  Indian  explained 
how  it  was  a  floating  island  to  which,  by  mistake,  he  had 
guided  her.  The  one  just  beyond  was  quite  safe.  They 
would  land  there. 

Miss  Bailey  insisted  that  her  brother  go  first  this  time. 
When  she  was  quite  convinced  that  this  ground  was  the 
ordinary,  civilized  kind,  she  bade  a  thankful  farewell  to 
the  tipsy  canoe,  and,  following  her  brother  and  the  other 
guides,  advanced  into  the  thick  undergrowth  of  the  island. 
After  half  an  hour  of  torturous  walk  they  came  out  into  a 
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broad  opening,  in  which  stood  four  low  huts  entirely  unlike 
the  picturesque  wigwams  our  friends  were  expecting  to  see. 
These  were  oblong  structures,  consisting  of  pine  posts,  sup- 
porting a  low  roof,  heavily  thatched  with  palmetto  leaves. 
Three  sides  were  partially  latticed  with  small  spruce  poles, 
and  a  few  palmettoes,  but  the  fourth  side  was  entirely  open. 
These  buildings,  if  such  they  could  be  called,  were  centered 
about  an  open  space  in  the  middle  of  which  was  a  pile  of 
ashes  and  blackened  logs,  the  remains  of  the  evening  camp- 
fire.  With  horror,  Miss  Bailey  noticed  a  number  of  white 
skulls  scattered  around  this  pile. 

"Just  deer  skulls,"  whispered  her  brother,  as  she  fear- 
fully clutched  his  arm. 

She  laughed  nervously.  Then,  as  she  turned  to  look  at 
the  largest  hut,  her  nervousness  became  excited  interest,  for 
there,  in  the  open  side  of  the  structure,  stood  Tallahassee, 
with  his  family  gathered  around  him,  ready  to  greet  the 
visitors.  The  tall,  dignified  old  chief  looked  decidedly 
picturesque  in  his  gorgeous  costume  of  ruffled,  rainbow- 
colored  calico.  No  less  gorgeous  were  the  women  in  their 
gay  dresses,  with  innumerable  strings  of  beads  around  their 
shoulders.  Indeed,  some  of  the  squaws  had  so  many  of  them 
that  they  could  not  begin  to  bend  their  necks. 

Miss  Bailey  looked  in  wonder  from  one  to  another  of  the 
strange  group  before  her.  Then  the  cunning  little  papooses 
quite  won  her  heart  and  stifled  her  fears.  She  went  up  to 
them,  offering  the  candy  and  trinkets  she  had  brought.  They 
were  not  very  much  inclined  to  be  friendly,  so  she  went 
on  into  the  hut,  where  Tallahassee  was  doing  the  honors  of 
host.  As  far  as  she  could  see,  there  were  but  two  articles 
of  furniture  in  the  building.  In  one  corner,  a  set  of  rough, 
wooden  bunks  covered  with  fresh-smelling  pine  needles,  and 
ranged  one  above  another  as  in  a  modern  fishing  shack;  in 
an  opposite  corner,  a  sewing  machine  with  a  great  pile  of 
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bright  calico  nearby.  The  walls  were  literally  covered  with 
weapons  of  one  kind  or  another,  tomahawks,  bows  and 
arrows,  pistols,  rifles,  shotguns — Miss  Bailey  was  thinking 
she  has  never  seen  so  many  firearms  in  all  her  life. 

Suddenly  Tallahassee  stepped  to  an  opening  which  served 
for  a  window  and  gave  a  low  whistle.  Something  in  the 
action  and  the  expression  of  the  chief  sent  a  cold  thrill 
through  Miss  Bailey's  body. 

Instantly  she  heard  a  strange  movement  outside.  From 
all  directions  a  wild  crowd  of  savage-looking  men  came  rush- 
ing out  of  the  woods,  yelling,  whooping  and  dancing,  madly 
waving  guns  and  pistols  in.  the  air. 

Miss  Bailey,  aghast,  saw  them  bearing  down  upon  her. 
Their  faces  were  horrible,  all  painted  red  and  black,  their 
big,  fierce  eyes  gleaming  savagely.  The  clatter  of  their 
weapons,  together  with  their  savage  yells,  produced  an 
indescribable  turmoil. 

Miss  Bailey  gave  a  terrified  glance  around  her ;  then 
flew  out  of  the  hut  and  made  for  the  only  direction  from 
which  the  creatures  were  not  streaming.  Her  brother 
glanced  nervously  from  the  chief  to  the  advancing  tumult. 
Then  he  caught  sight  of  Miss  Bailey's  vanishing  skirts.  It 
suddenly  struck  him  that  she  was  alone  and  unprotected. 
Therefore,  he  lost  no  time  in  making  after  her,  almost 
tumbling  over  himself  in  his  eagerness  to  be  with  the  dis- 
tressed lady.  Perhaps  this  haste  was  unseemly  in  a  gentle- 
man of  his  years,  but  then  Miss  Bailey  was  alone  and  needed 
protection ! 

Tallahassee  laughed  a  wicked  and  mischievous  laugh,  as 
he  watched  the  flying  figures  of  his  guests.  Then  he  clapped 
his  hands  and  the  tumult  stopped  as  suddenly  as  it  had 
begun.  The  terrible  warriors  became  mischievous-looking 
chaps  with  broad  grins  showing  on  their  hideously  painted 
faces.     Like  a  crowd  of  frolicking  schoolboys,  they  gathered 
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around  their  chief,  casting  delighted  glances  at  the  two  big- 
cases  of  whiskey  which  the  Indian  guides  had  brought  from 
the  canoe. 

"White  man  heap  much  hieppus,"  remarked  Tallahassee. 
"White  lady  plenty  scared." 

~No  one  ever  knew  how  Miss  Bailey  and  her  brother  ever 
found  their  canoes  and  made  their  way  back  to  civilization. 
Still,  "  'Tis  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody  good,"  that  lady 
said  to  herself,  "and  my  friends  will  never  be  boasting  to 
me,  again,  of  any  adventures  of  theirs !" 

M.  DaC,  '15. 
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Cfje  JtegenO  of  tfje  Sangre  De  Cfmsto 

THE  long,  dusty  road  gleamed  golden  in  the  setting  sun, 
and  the  hills  in  all  their  glory  showed  purple-red 
shadows.  These  same  shadows,  which  gave  the  hills 
their  name,  still  cause  the  native  to  look  westward  at  sunset 
and,  taking  off  his  hat,  to  whisper,  "Sangre  de  Christo! 
Sangre  de  Christo !"  It  is  an  evening  benediction — this 
murmured  name.  There  is  a  legend — a  story  of  long  ago — 
which  tells  of  the  coming  of  the  red  sunset  glow  and  how  the 
range  came  to  be  called  "Blood  of  Christ." 

When  the  only  settlement  consisted  of  a  few  small 
Spanish  huts,  there  came  to  dwell  in  Wet  Mountain,  a 
"gingo,"  named  Jose.  He  was  a  silent  man,  who  took  up 
his  land  and  ran  his  cattle  without  a  word  for  any  one.  The 
natives  looked  at  him  and  wondered  whence  he  came,  but 
they  did  little  beside  wonder,  for  never  a  reason  did  he  give 
of  "whence"  or  "why."  His  cattle,  few  in  number,  were 
run  on  a  regular  range,  with  only  an  occasional  hand  to 
help  in  the  short  drives. 

After  he  had  been  there  a  few  years,  he  married  a  pretty 
little  half-breed,  the  only  daughter  of  an  exceedingly  worth- 
less father.  By  the  time  of  his  marriage  to  Juanita  his  herd 
had  increased  to  a  thousand  head,  and  he  was  considered  the 
wealthiest  man  in  the  country.  Every  one  expected  that  he 
would  build  a  permanent  cabin,  but  never  a  log  did  he  lay. 
He  took  his  bride  to  the  little  doby  shack,  which  he  had 
built  when  he  first  came.  No  one  quite  understood  how  the 
marriage  had  come  about.  One  day  Jose  had  ridden  to  the 
parish  house  and  told  the  padre  that  on  the  morrow  at  early 
mass  he  would  wed.  The  padre,  astounded,  asked  no  ques- 
tions, and  Jose  volunteered  no  information.    The  next  morn- 
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ing  Jose  and  Juanita  were  married,  with  no  witnesses  save 
the  exceedingly  worthless  father  and  a  few  early  worshipers. 
At  the  close  of  the  ceremony  (before  driving  away)  Juanita 
had  handed  an  envelope  to  the  padre.  Opening  it  in  the 
sacristy,  before  disrobing,  he  had  found  nothing  but  a  print 
of  the  thorn-crowned  heart,  and  written  across  the  back, 
"Pray  for  me." 

Two  years  passed.  Many  people  came  to  the  valley; 
civilization  advanced,  and  Jose's  herd  grew  larger  and  larger. 
Still  he  lived  in  the  little  doby  hut,  and  no  one  ever  saw 
Juanita.  In  truth,  few  people  had  seen  her  since  her 
marriage,  and  in  the  growth  of  the  valley  she  had  been  lost 
to  immediate  memory.  Some  one  occasionally  asked  Jose 
how  his  wife  was,  but  it  was  only  occasionally,  as  Jose  was 
not  overcordial  in  conversation. 

One  night  in  mid-winter,  so  goes  the  tale,  the  padre  heard 
some  one  in  the  church.  Hastening  over  from  the  parish 
house,  he  was  astounded  to  see  Juanita,  or  rather  a  ghost  of 
the  former  Juanita,  kneeling  before  the  shrine  of  the  Sacred 
Heart.  The  sanctuary  lamp  cast  a  nickering  shadow  over 
the  woman  bowed  in  silent  prayer. 

"Juanita,  my  child!"  said  the  padre.  With  a  murmured 
"Pray  for  me,"  she  flitted  down  the  aisle,  and  out  of  the 
door.  Hoof -beats  sounded  on  the  frozen  road,  and  the 
padre,  hastening  after  her,  saw  from  the  church  door  a  horse 
and  rider  going  full  speed  over  the  snow-covered  flats  to- 
wards the  hut  of  Jose. 

The  next  night  at  sunset  the  range  took  on  a  peculiar 
glow.  A  great,  black  shadow,  the  shadow  of  a  cross,  was 
distinctly  seen  upon  the  snowy  peak  of  Blanca,  and  above 
it  glowed  a  purple-red  heart  crowned  with  thorns.  Every 
one  saw  it.  It  came  and  stayed,  clear  and  distinct,  until  the 
shadows  of  night  shut  it  from  the  eyes  of  the  terrified 
country  folk.    Later,  when  the  moon  came  up,  a  faint,  rosy 
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glow  still  showed  on  the  peak,  and  below  it  could  be  seen 
the  shadowy  outline  of  a  cross.  That  night  the  padre, 
hastening  on  a  sick  call,  stopped  in  the  church  for  the  Host. 
Kneeling  before  the  shrine  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  he  saw 
Juanita.  With  a  whispered  "Pray  for  me"  she  eluded  him 
when  he  attempted  to  stop  her.  He  hastened  after  her,  but 
when  he  reached  the  door  no  living  soul  could  be  seen  on  the 
snowy  prairies. 

Before  daybreak  the  hut  of  Jose  and  all  therein  burned  to 
the  ground.  No  one  saw  the  fire  start ;  no  one  knew  any- 
thing of  it.  All  that  told  the  tale  was  a  mass  of  blackened 
embers.  Vague  rumors  were  afloat,  but  none  ever  knew 
anything,  save  that  each  evening  when  the  day-god  goes  to 
rest  a  peculiar  red  glow  comes  upon  the  hills  and  falls  over 
the  valley.  High  upon  Blanca  shows  a  rosy  spot,  below 
which  the  outline  of  a  cross  can  be  faintly  traced.  It  is  to 
this  outline  that  the  valley  man  turns  as  he  murmurs 
reverently:    "Sangre  de  Christo !    Sangre  de  Christo!" 

K.  M.,  '15. 


Prapet 

Life,  the  thick  of  it; 

Life,  the  stir  of  it; 

The  wild  and  pitiless  fight  of  it ; 

Life,  life,   I  pray. 
Not  the  castle's  languorous  ease, 
Not  the  cloister's  distant  peace 
But  life — life  to  the  very  lees, 

I   pray. 
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ftOoman  proposes 

THE  November  sun  shone  cheerfully  across  the  break- 
fast table  in  the  Douglas  dining-room,  lighting  up 
the  old-fashioned  silver  with  unusual  brilliancy.  In 
the  glowing  fireplace  chestnut  logs  crackled  and  sputtered 
comfortably,  sending  out  waves  of  heat  to  the  three  people 
seated  around  the  table. 

"Father,"  Edward  Douglas  was  saying,  "do  you  remem- 
ber Bob  Mitchel,  the  fellow  I  brought  home  for  Christmas 
vacation  my  first  year  at  college  ?  Well,  you  know  we  were 
pretty  good  friends,  so  last  June,  when  we  graduated,  I 
made  him  promise  to  leave  his  old  orange  groves,  come  East, 
and  have  a  good,  rousing  Virginia  Christmas  with  us.  [ 
hardly  thought  he'd  do  it,  but  last  night  I  got  a  letter  from 
him  saying  he  would  be  here  next  week,  and  stay  as  long 
as  we'd  let  him." 

"What  luck  to  have  him  while  Sue  is  here !"  Margery,  his 
sister,  exclaimed.  "We  four  will  lead  you  a  dog's  life, 
father,  but  we'll  dress  up  the  house  with  holly  and  cedar  and 
have  a  colonial  ball  and  all  sorts  of  festivity,  so  you'll  feel 
like  a  sixteen-year-older,  you  blessed  old  rheumatic  daddy." 

Margery  had  kept  house  for  her  father  the  four  years  since 
her  mother's  death,  doing  all  in  her  power  to  keep  up  his 
spirits.  Edward,  two  years  her  senior,  had  just  graduated 
in  medicine,  and  had  begun  to  practice  during  the  summer 
months  in  order  to  supplement  the  meager  income  which 
failed  to  keep  up  the  old  place.  Both  had  made  fast  friends 
in  their  school  days:  Margery's  chum,  Sue  Richmond,  a 
charmingly  frank  and  natural  little  Florida  girl;  and  Ed- 
ward's friend,  Bob  Mitchel,  a  jolly,  whole-souled  fellow, 
with  no  living  relatives,  but  plenty  of  money. 
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The  plans  for  the  coming  guests  matured,  and  in  two 
weeks  both  young  people  were  perfectly  at  home  in  the  old 
house.  The  evening  before  Christmas  Eve,  Edward  and 
Bob  went  upstairs  early,  as  Edward  had  been  up  all  the 
night  before  with  a  croupy  child  and  a  nervous  mother. 

"Ted,  old  man,"  Bob  burst  out  as  soon  as  he  had  closed 
the  door  of  his  room  behind  them,  "I  wonder  if  you  can 
guess  what  has  happened  to  me  ?" 

"  'Eraid  I  can't,  unless  you've  lost  the  money  you  put  into 
that  fool  Wall  Street  investment  the  other  day." 

"No,  it's  more  romantic  than  that.  The  fact  is,  I  believe 
I'm  in  love !" 

Edward  was  truly  astounded.  Bob  had  always  been  fond 
of  girls,  but  had  never  thought  seriously  of  them  since  he 
plunged  into  college  work  to  drown  the  agonies  of  heart 
caused  by  the  persistent  sisterly  affection  of  a  certain  fifteen- 
year-old  lassie.  Moreover,  he  had  made  this  confidence  in 
such  a  serious  and  business-like  manner,  there  was  no  joke 
about  it.  Suddenly,  in  the  midst  of  his  astonishment,  Ed- 
ward felt  his  own  heart  sinking.  To  tell  the  truth,  he  him- 
self was  hopelessly  in  love  with  Sue  Richmond,  although  he 
had  never  acknowledged  it  even  to  himself.  Under  the 
strain  of  the  present  circumstances  he  naturally  jumped  at 
the  conclusion  that  it  was  she  who  had  proved  fatal  to  Bob. 
So  they  were  bosom  friends  and  rivals !  thus  he  meditated. 
Rousing  himself  at  last  from  these  gloomy  thoughts  he 
managed  to  say  rather  abruptly: 

"Well,  good  luck  to  you;  I  feel  rather  tired;  guess  I'll 
go  to  bed.     Good-night." 

Robert  Mitchel  looked  up  in  blank  amazement.  For  the 
first  time  during  all  the  years  of  their  friendship,  Edward, 
he  thought,  had  failed  to  show  the  slightest  interest  in  what 
so  vitally  interested  him. 
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"I  guess  it's  none  of  his  business,  anyway.  I  don't  want 
to  marry  him,  and  Margery  is  certainly  her  own  boss."  In 
this  wrathy  state  he  went  to  bed. 

Next  morning  Edward  came  down  to  breakfast  with  the 
expression  of  a  mediaeval  ascetic  on  his  countenance.  Sue, 
who  was  always  first  to  come  down  in  the  morning,  met  him 
in  the  hall. 

"My,  but  you  look  glum,  Mr.  Teddy!  Did  some  hyster- 
ical woman  rouse  you  up  just  as  you  got  to  sleep,  or  are  you 
just  naturally  peevish  ?" 

"Both;  and  to  cap  the  climax  I  have  a  ten-mile  ride  in 
the  country  before  me,  and  five  inches  of  snow  to  go  in." 

He  had  made  up  his  mind  to  stay  away  from  the  house 
all  day,  and  try  to  bring  himself  to  reason. 

"Oh,  do  go  in  the  sleigh  and  take  me  with  you !  I  am 
distracted  to  get  out  in  the  snow,  and  I  always  did  have  a 
wild  desire  to  practice  medicine." 

Edward  mused.  He  was  caught  in  his  own  trap,  for 
indeed  he  had  no  patient  at  all,  and  his  brain  was  in  no  con- 
dition to  fabricate  plausible  excuses.  But  the  martyr  side 
of  him  came  to  the  top,  and  instantly  he  made  the  firm 
resolve  to  take  Sue  with  him  and  entertain  her  with  a  dis- 
course on  the  particular  merits  of  his  friend.  Aunt  Mary 
would  make  an  excellent  patient,  and  he  could  easily  explain 
things  to  Margery. 

The  trip  was  successful.  Aunt  Mary  was  truly  grateful 
for  this  sudden  interest  on  the  part  of  her  nephew,  and 
nothing  would  do  but  that  they  must  stay  to  dinner;  so  it 
was  dusk  when  they  got  back  to  the  little  village.  Little 
street  urchins  were  throwing  pop-crackers  at  each  other  in 
mischievous  glee.  Bright  red  bells  and  wreaths  of  holly 
hung  in  all  the  windows.  The  spirit  of  Christmas  Eve  was. 
everywhere. 
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As  they  drove  up  to  the  house  they  could  see,  through  the 
sitting-room  window,  Mr.  Douglas  and  Bob  playing  chess  in 
front  of  the  big  fire. 

"Bob  is  certainly  good  to  spend  so  much  time  playing  that 
stupid  game  with  father.     I  know  he  can't  bear  chess." 

"Don't  see  why  he  shouldn't.  Mr.  Douglas  is  the  dearest 
man  I  know  except  my  own  father." 

Sue  was  utterly  weary  of  hearing  Bob's  praises  sung,  so 
made  one  last  effort  to  divert  the  conversation.  "I  shall 
never  forget,"  she  said,  "once  when  I  was  in  kindergarten, 
a  little  vixen  whom  I  had  beaten  in  a  spelling  match 
tried  to  tease  me  about  my  father's  bald  head:  'Anyway,' 
she  announced  as  a  final  thrust,  'my  father  doesn't  part  his 
hair  with  a  towel !'  When  I  got  through  with  hers,  she  had 
hardly  more  than  her  father !"  They  had  gotten  to  the  door 
by  this  time,  but  Edward  stopped  with  his  hand  on  the 
knob. 

"Miss  Sue,  you  won't  dangle  Bob  too  cruelly,  will  you?" 

Sue  looked  at  him  blankly  an  instant;  then  she  saw 
clearly  the  whole  situation. 

"O  Teddy,  I  don't  care  a  snap  about  him.     I  love  you." 

A  tense  moment  followed  this  outburst.  Sue  recovered 
herself  first,  however,  and  in  an  instant  was  up  the  steps 
and  in  her  own  room.  Edward  started  after  her,  but  hear- 
ing her  door  slam,  dropped  on  the  bottom  step,  completely 
overcome. 

At  this  point  Bob  opened  the  sitting-room  door  to  see 
what  was  going  on  in  the  hall.  The  front  door  was  wide 
open,  and  the  wind  was  whistling  through  the  house.  Ed- 
ward was  sitting  limply  on  the  bottom  step  and  Sue  wasn't 
in  sight.     Consternation  came  into  his  face. 

"What  under  the  sun  has  happened  to  you  people?  You 
look  as  if  you  had  just  had  some  ghostly  visitation." 

"Oh,  nothing,"  replied  Edward,  making  a  last  effort  to 
appear  unruffled;    "where's  Margery?" 
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"Here  I  am,"  came  a  voice  from  the  dining-room.  "Come 
on  in  and  shut  that  front  door." 

"Excuse  me  just  a  minute,  Bob,"  Edward  said  formally, 
and  rushed  into  the  dining-room,  where  Margery  was  calmly 
setting  the  table.  In  three  sentences  he  had  told  her  the 
whole  situation. 

"Well,  you  poor  stupid  old  boy,  to  make  a  girl  propose  to 
you !  I  knew  you  were  bashful  and  quiet,  but  never 
dreamed  it  would  come  to  this !" 

"O  Margery,  don't  make  fun  of  a  fellow  when  he's  in 
such  a  fix.    What  am  I  going  to  do  ?" 

"Well,  as  I  promised  this  morning  to  marry  Bob,  there's 
only  one  thing  for  you  to  do,  and  that  is  to  tell  Sue  that 
you  love  her." 

M.  R.,  '13. 
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Cfje  "Cimstmas  Spirit" 

MES.  STUYVESANT  PORTEE  leaned  back  against 
the  pillows  of  her  carriage,  and  glanced  out  into 
the  growing  twilight  of  Christmas  Eve.  The  street 
was  crowded  with  people,  of  every  class  and  nationality, 
embued  with  the  Christmas  spirit.  They  hurried  hither  and 
thither,  pausing  before  the  shop  windows,  gay  with  lights 
and  displays  of  holiday  goods,  or  stopped  to  discuss  prices 
with  the  Christmas-tree  peddlers  on  the  corners. 

A  look  of  disgust  passed  over  the  face  of  the  woman  as 
she  watched  the  happy  throng.  "Fools,"  she  muttered 
slowly.  Then,  opening  the  tube  at  her  side,  she  spoke  to  the 
driver  in  a  tone  so  harsh  that  the  frightened  servant  could 

only  gasp,   "Yes,   mad madame,"    and  turn  the   horses 

toward  a  stone  building  on  a  side  street.  A  few  minutes 
later  Mrs.  Stuyvesant  Porter,  enveloped  in  costly  furs, 
descended  from  the  carriage  and  walked  rapidly  into  a 
building. 

The  driver,  glad  of  a  chance  to  smooth  his  ruffled  spirit 
by  conversation,  was  soon  so  engaged  in  a  serious  discussion 
as  to  the  relative  virtue  of  goose  and  turkey  as  a  Christmas 
dish,  that  he  did  not  notice  the  tiny,  ragged  figure,  that 
climbed  up  the  carriage  steps  and  twisted  itself  into  a  little 
ball  under  the  carriage  seat,  thankful  for  a  moment's  refuge 
from  the  biting  cold. 

Ten  years  before  the  Porters'  beautiful  home  had  been  the 
scene  of  a  merry  Christmas  celebration,  when  the  little  girl 
of  the  household  had  revelled  in  the  gifts  of  a  generous 
Santa  Claus.  A  year  passed  and,  when  winter  came,  pre- 
ceded by  its  heralds,  ice  and  snow,  it  brought  another  visitor, 
and  on   Christmas  Eve,  Death   departed,  taking  with  him 
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the  child,  who  had  made  the  great  stone  house  ring  with 
happy  laughter.  Since  that  night,  no  touch  of  Christmas 
had  ever  enlivened  the  gloom  of  the  old  mansion ;  no  spirit 
of  love  or  of  good  will  to  men  pervaded  the  grim  desolate- 
ness,  nor  had  a  child  ever  passed  through  the  gateway.  To 
many  charities  Mrs.  Porter  gave  freely,  but  to  those  for 
children  never  a  dollar.  "No,"  she  had  repeated  again  and 
again,  in  self -justification,  "God  took  away  my  child;  let 
Him  provide  for  others."  Gradually  her  heart,  embittered 
by  sorrow,  grew  hard,  and  her  voice,  used  only  to  address 
the  servants,  became  harsh. 

Half  an  hour  went  by  and  Mrs.  Porter,  without  a  pitying 
glance  at  the  group  of  shivering  children  who  stood  gazing 
with  longing  eyes  at  the  cheap  toys  in  a  shop  window,  entered 
the  carriage  and  abruptly  ordered,  "Home,  John."  A  second 
later,  the  carriage  was  driving  on  its  way. 

"Ugh !  what  ?"  Mrs.  Porter's  foot  had  touched  something 
on  the  floor  of  the  carriage.  She  leaned  forward  and  lifted 
the  heavy  rug.  As  she  did  so,  the  ball  began  to  untwist, 
and  the  woman  stared  at  the  figure  of  a  ragged  little  child. 
For  an  instant,  astonishment  kept  her  silent ;  then  a  wave 
of  furious  resentment  against  the  intruder  overwhelmed  her, 
and  she  demanded  harshly: 

"Child,  how  did  you  get  in  here?  You  are  a  naughty, 
wicked  little  girl  to  get  into  other  people's  carriages.  You 
must  get  out  and  go  home  to  your  mother  at  once." 

"Aw,  lady,  I  ain't  got  no  mother,  nor  father,  nor  home, 
nor  sisters,  nor  Santa  Claus,  nor  nobody.  No  mother,  nor 
nobody,"  she  repeated,  gazing  straight  into  Mrs.  Porter's 
angry  face. 

"Nonsense,  you  have  some  place  to  go.  You  are  a  very 
wicked  little  girl  to  put  me  to  so  much  trouble.  Now,  tell 
me  where  you  belong." 
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"I  ain't  belongin'  nowhere,"  the  child  repeated  again. 
"An'  it's  cold  out  there,  an'  it's  warm  in  here,  an'  I  ain't 
takin'  much  room  when  I'm  all  twisted  up,  an'  I'll  twist  in 
a  minute  if  you'll  let  me  stay ;    please,  lady." 

"Stay !  Of  course  not.  Let  me  see."  The  frown  on  the 
woman's  face  deepened. 

"I  shall  take  you  to  the  asylum,"  she  said  sternly,  leaning 
over  to  open  the  tube.    But  the  child  caught  her  by  the  arm. 

"Don't,  please ;  please  don't !  ISTot  to  asylum,  lady, 
please."     Mrs.  Porter  shook  her  off  angrily. 

"Why,  certainly,  you  impertinent "     But  again  the 

child's  quick  hold  prevented  her  from  opening  the  tube,  and 
this  time  the  childish  voice  was  tense  with  passionate  fury: 

"I  ain't  a-goin'  there,  I  ain't.  I  hate  you,  I  hate  you,  an' 
I  ain't  a-goin'."  Then  the  fury  vanished  and  she  sank  upon 
the  floor,  a  baby,  sobbing  bitterly.  The  woman  gazed  at  the 
childish  figure  uncertainly.  What  should  she  do  ?  A  glance 
out  of  the  window,  and  she  realized  with  a  start  that  they 
were  turning  in  at  her  own  driveway.  A  few  moments  later, 
hardly  realizing  the  impulse  that  guided  her,  she  placed  the 
weeping  child  in  the  hands  of  Nora,  the  tender-hearted 
housemaid,  with  injunctions  to  bathe  her  and  put  her  to 
bed.  Then,  regardless  of  the  astonished  looks  of  the  servants, 
she  entered  the  library.  An  hour  later,  Nora  knocked  at 
the  door.    In  response  to  Mrs.  Porter's  questions,  she  replied : 

"Please,  mum,  the  kiddie  does  be  callin'  for  you  this 
hour.     Will  you  come,  mum  ?" 

Moved  by  an  impulse  that  she  could  hardly  understand, 
the  woman  arose  and  followed  the  maid.  In  the  great,  brown 
bed  lay  a  tiny  figure  as  clean  as  soap  and  water  could  make 
her.  The  dark  hair,  still  damp,  clung  in  soft  curls  around 
her  thin  little  face.  Mrs.  Porter  seated  herself  in  a  low  chair 
by  the  bed. 
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"Lady,  I'm  sorry  I  said  I  hated  you ;  'cause  I  don't,  an' 
I'm  sorry."  The  curly  head  went  down  into  the  pillow,  and 
the  child  cried  bitterly. 

"Lady,"  she  asked  at  length,  "is  I  goin'  to  stay  here 
always  ?  Lady,  has  you  a  little  girl  ?"  A  convulsive  sob 
shook  the  woman,  and  she  answered  slowly  and  with  great 
effort: 

"JSTo — I — haven't — any — little — girl." 

"Oh,  lady,  did  I  make  you  cry  ?  Please  don't  cry.  I'll 
go  'way,  lady.  Don't  cry.  Won't  you  tell  me  'bout  the  baby 
borned  on  Christmas?  Miss  Lillie,  at  de  mission,  told  us 
childern  'bout  it.     Tell  it  an'  then  I'll  go  'way,  lady." 

"I  can't,  child ;  I  can't  tell  you  that  story !"  Mrs.  Porter 
replied,  in  a  tone  softer  than  she  had  used  in  many  years. 

"Then  I'll  say  a  prayer,  lady,  'cause  you  is  feelin'  bad, 
ain't  you  ?"  The  little  hands  folded,  and  in  the  silence  of 
the  room  the  child's  low  voice  alone  could  be  heard : 

"Thank  you,  Lord  God,  for  to-night,  an'  for  lady,  an'  for 
a  bed  with  sheets ;  an'  make  lady  feel  good,  an'  Merry 
Christmas.  Good-night,  dear  God."  The  prayer  was 
ended,  but  the  woman  who  listened  was  a  mother  now,  and 
her  starved  mother-heart  went  out  to  the  little  girl  on  the 
bed.     Slowly  her  arms  opened. 

"God  has  made  me  feel  good,  baby,  for  he  has  given  you 
to  me,"  she  said. 

The  child  did  not  understand,  but  the  lady  had  said  she 
felt  "good,"  and  was  kissing,  really  kissing,  her,  and  so  she 
was  content. 

It  was  midnight  and  yet  Mrs.  Porter  stood  beside  the 
Christmas  tree,  giving  the  last  touches  to  its  heavily  loaded 
branches.  Nora  stood  watching,  enraptured,  while  she 
opened  a  drawer  and  took  out  a  little  red  cape.  With  a  half 
sob,  the  woman  buried  her  face  in  its  silken  folds  and  was 
about  to  replace  it  in  the  drawer,  where  it  had  lain  untouched 
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for  many  years,  when  Nora,  whose  constant  service  had 
given  her  the  privileges  of  a  friend,  put  her  hand  on  Mrs. 
Porter's  shoulder: 

"Sure,  mum,  an'  it's  been  a-layin'  there  these  many  years, 
a-doin'  nobody  good  an'  makin'  you  blue  with  thinkin'  of 
what's  gone  an'  past,  an',  sure,  becomin'  'twould  be  to  the 
kiddie." 

The  mother  smiled.  "You  are  right,  Nora,"  she  said, 
and,  turning  toward  the  window,  gazed  at  the  silent  star- 
light night.  Softly,  in  the  silence,  a  clock  struck  one.  From 
the  distance  came  the  sound  of  a  Christmas  hymn,  "Oh, 
Little  Town  of  Bethlehem."  The  music  died  away  and 
Mrs.  Stuyvesant  Porter,  with  a  prayer  on  her  lips  and  the 
Christmas  spirit  in  her  heart,  tiptoed  to  the  adjoining  room, 
and,  imprinting  a  good-night  kiss  on  the  curly  black  head, 
for  the  first  time  in  many  years  went  to  bed  happy. 

M.  E.  W. 
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Cfnnatoton  in  §>an  jFrancisco 

(The  following  excursion  was  made  before  the  earthquake) 

PKEVIOUS  to  the  earthquake,  Chinatown  proper  com- 
prised six  blocks  running  north  and  south  and  from 
east  to  west.  It  occupied  one  of  the  finest  sites  in 
San  Francisco,  as  the  streets  infested  by  the  "Asiatic  Curse" 
were  on  a  gentle  slope  rising  almost  from  the  bay,  and  from 
the  top-story  windows  of  the  celestial  dwellings  a  beautiful 
view  of  the  bay,  Oakland,  and  all  of  its  beautiful  suburbs, 
could  be  had. 

Night,  outside  the  houses  of  the  Chinese  quarter,  was 
rather  picturesque,  as  the  streets  are  full  of  colored  lanterns 
and  promenading  pigtails.  A  conservative  estimate  had 
placed  the  number  of  souls  inhabiting  these  few  blocks  at 
forty  thousand.  A  faint  idea  of  the  Chinese  superior 
faculty  for  economizing  space  can  be  gleaned  from  the  fact 
that  there  were  quartered,  at  one  time,  in  the  old  Globe 
Hotel,  eleven  hundred  people  in  two  hundred  rooms.  These 
rooms,  having  a  ten-  or  twelve-foot  ceiling,  have  been  ceiled 
a  second  time,  halfway  down,  each  room  having,  as  it  were, 
an  attic.  A  ladder,  leading  to  a  hole  cut  through  the  floor  of 
this  second  story,  serves  as  entrance  and  exit  for  the  family, 
or  families,  occupying  it.  This  building  was  condemned 
time  and  again,  but  the  authorities  seemed  loath  to  rid  the 
earth  of  the  disease-breeding  hole. 

One  evening  we  paid  a  visit  to  the  Chinese  quarters.  We 
entered  an  alleyway,  dark  as  Stygia,  and,  after  a  few 
stumbles,  landed  in  a  kind  of  court.  An  oil  lamp  against 
the  wall  sent  nickering  lights  and  dancing  shadows  among  a 
lot  of  old  sheds,  and  one  wondered  that  even  shadows  per- 
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mitted  themselves  to  be  seen  in  such  an  ill-smelling  place. 
The  buildings  which  backed  this  space  reminded  one  of  a 
rickety  old  jail.  They  were  three  stories  high,  with  base- 
ments level  with  the  space  in  the  court,  which  was  some  feet 
lower  than  the  pavement.  From  each  story  of  the  surround- 
ing buildings  hung  ancient  and  drooping  stoops,  and  every 
window  in  the  place  was  barred  with  thick  wooden  slabs. 
This  is  a  very  necessary  precaution,  as  the  people,  from 
experience,  have  learned  not  to  trust  one  another;  for 
honesty  is  a  rare  exception,  and  its  very  existence  is  specu- 
lative. Opening  into  this  court  were  a  number  of  opium 
dens  in  cellars  or  basements.  As  we  passed  along  we  came 
upon  an  old  Chinaman  kneeling  on  the  ground,  over  a  small 
blaze  of  kindling  wood  on  which  was  placed  an  old  tin  can. 
He  was  brewing  his  supper.  His  bending  attitude,  clawlike 
fingers  and  nails,  yellow,  withered  face,  scraggy  chin 
whiskers  and  pigtail,  seen  by  the  fitful  glare  of  his  fire, 
which,  now  and  then,  faintly  lighted  up  the  squalid  sur- 
roundings, lent  a  demoniac  air  to  the  old  fellow. 

At  a  door,  further  along,  our  guide  rapped  and  spoke  a 
word  in  Chinese,  which  seemed  to  be  the  "Open  Sesame." 
We  stepped  inside  and  found  ourselves  in  a  typical  opium 
joint,  of  which  there  are  hundreds.  The  ceiling  could  be 
touched  with  no  effort  by  a  person  of  medium  height,  and  it 
was  in  keeping  with  the  walls  which  encompassed  a  space 
not  exceeding  nine  feet  square,  ebonized  by  dirt  and  smoke. 
On  a  small  filth-encrusted  deal  table  a  wick  spluttering  in 
some  oil  in  a  bowl  served  to  light  the  spacious  dwelling. 
Between  ceiling  and  floor  were  three  layers  of  bunks  built  wide 
enough  to  accommodate  a  man  reclining  with  his  head  to  the 
wall.  This  freak  of  architecture  brought  our  heads  in 
dangerous  proximity  to  several  pairs  of  dirty-booted  and 
unbooted  feet,  which  dangled  over  the  sides  of  the  bunk ; 
but    as  they   remained    motionless    we   presumed   that  the 
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attached  trunks  and  craniums  were  happy  in  the  "fiends'  " 
heaven  of  fantastical  dreams.  There  were  twelve  men  sleep- 
ing or  smoking  themselves  to  sleep  in  this  place,  while  one 
sat  on  an  old  soap  box  and  gazed  at  us,  and  another  stood 
by  the  door.  ISTone  of  us  spoke,  and  after  a  few  breaths  of 
this  atmosphere,  which  can  better  be  imagined  than  de- 
scribed, we  went  into  the  dark  court  again  and  closed  the 
door  on  the  "fiends,"  who,  the  guide  said,  were  "happy  as 
lords."  We  looked  into  a  dozen  such  places  of  the  same  gen- 
eral character.  Many  were  much  worse,  but  few  showed  any 
improvements. 

We  next  visited  the  Chinese  theater.  The  interior  of  the 
place  was  a  labyrinth  of  tiny  rooms,  honey-combed  up  and 
down,  crosswise,  lengthwise,  and  in  every  direction  by  halls 
scarcely  wide  enough  to  admit  of  passage.  The  actors' 
apartments  were  very  noble  in  their  "little,  artless  Chinese 
fashion,"  and  generally  very  clean,  furnished  with  oilcloths 
on  the  floors,  matting-covered  couches,  and  rows  of  small 
chairs.  Their  opium  outfits  were  very  dudish,  the  pipes  and 
other  necessities  being  pearl  inlaid,  and  in  one  cozy  den  a 
life-sized  Chinese  beauty  gave  us  a  bias-eyed  smile,  from  an 
ebony  frame  on  the  wall.  By  her  was  a  musical  instrument 
not  unlike  a  guitar. 

We  went  below  stairs,  and  on  accidentally  opening  a  door, 
leading  into  a  cellar  under  the  pavement,  were  confronted 
by  a  coffin  containing  the  remains  of  a  Chinaman.  The 
clothes,  which  had  been  taken  from  him,  were  thrown  on  the 
ground  beside  the  coffin,  and  the  everlasting  wick  burned 
on  a  bowl  of  rice,  with  some  chopsticks.  There  was  not  even 
a  chair  in  the  hole  in  which  they  had  poked  him,  and  so  he 
was  left  alone  in  his  glory,  while  occasionally  the  faint 
tinkling  of  music  from  the  theater  overhead  stole  down  to 
keep  him  company.  When  misfortune  or  illness  overtakes  a 
Chinaman,  his  fellow-countrymen  have  no  further  use  for 
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him.  In  illness,  when  he  is  known  to  be  beyond  recovery, 
he  is  deserted  and  left  to  die,  or  taken  to  a  Chinese  under- 
taker and  left  to  wait,  unattended,  for  the  inevitable. 

Leaving  the  corpse  we  went  up  several  flights  of  stairs, 
one  of  which  landed  us  in  the  green  room  of  the  theater.  It 
was  a  large  room  and  held  at  least  fifty  people,  among  them 
a  number  of  white  men.  The  actors  were  waiting  their 
turns  to  go  on,  painting  their  faces  and  arranging  the  most 
obvious  of  false  whiskers.  We  were  conducted  through  a 
curtained  door  and  found  ourselves  on  the  stage,  facing  an 
audience  of  five  or  six  hundred  heathens.  There  was  no 
scenery.  The  only  shifting  done  on  a  Chinese  stage  is  the 
removal  of  a  large  rug  after  the  wealthy  are  done  declaim- 
ing, as,  when  the  poorer  classes  are  simulated,  the  actors 
tread  the  boards.  Properties — there  are  none.  The  stage  is 
furnished  with  a  couple  of  awkward  wooden  chairs,  which 
are  set  in  place  or  removed  as  occasion  requires  by  an  ugly, 
fat  old  fellow  in  his  every-day  clothes.  The  actors  come  in 
at  one  door,  pow-wow  at  each  other,  and  pass  out  at  the 
opposite  side.  It  is  just  as  possible  to  understand  from  the 
pantomime  of  the  play  what  is  happening,  as  from  the 
language.  The  best  idea  of  what  a  Chinese  drama  is  like 
can  be  gleaned  from  the  pictures  on  Chinese  fans.  The 
actors  strike  just  such  tangled  attitudes  and  there  is  the 
same  commingling  of  trouser  legs  and  sleeves  in  the  dramas 
as  on  the  fans.  The  ladies  are  personated  by  men,  who  rock 
around  on  minute  wooden  soles,  in  disguises  which  do  not 
deceive  any  one  but  themselves.  The  performance  is  any- 
thing but  satisfactory  to  a  person  not  educated  up  to  its  fine 
points.  Aside  from  this  the  orchestra,  which  is  at  the  back 
of  the  stage,  keeps  up  an  appalling  clamor.  One  ascetic- 
looking  Chinaman  banged  with  all  his  might  and  main  on  a 
pair  of  cymbals;  another  thumped  on  what  seemed  to  be 
an  inverted    dinner-pail;     still  another    plucked  hysterical 
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shrieks  from  a  stringed  instrument ;  while  a  fourth  patiently 
hammered  with  chopsticks  on  a  hardwood  block.  Among 
them,  they  made  considerable  noise !  The  ladies  who  attend 
the  drama  are  cooped  in  a  gallery  by  themselves.  They  are 
not  permitted  to  mingle  with  the  male  population,  who  keep 
their  hats  on,  smoke,  and  chew  sugar  cane,  which  is  hawked 
among  them  by  the  prototype  of  the  peanut-boy  of  the  circus. 
The  later  the  hour  grows  the  less  the  admission  fee  becomes ; 
as  there  was  no  possibility  of  waiting  for  the  climax  of  the 
play,  that  being  sometime  the  next  evening,  we  hastened  to 
remove  ourselves  beyond  hearing  distance  from  the  efforts 
of  the  orchestra. 

Next  we  went  to  the  Joss  House  of  a  society  who  claim 
to  be  "Masons."  "Alle  same  like  Mexican,"  but,  in  reality, 
are  nothing  less  than  a  powerful  clan  of  Highbinders.  They 
have  a  gorgeously  furnished  room  where  they  meet  to  con- 
spire. Here  is  an  altar  on  which  rests  an  effigy  of  the 
founder  of  the  society  who,  they  claim,  lived  to  be  a  hundred 
and  five  years  old,  grew  rich  and  died  with  all  his  teeth 
intact.  An  incense  lamp  is  kept  constantly  alight  before 
the  altar,  and  the  place  is  strewn  with  paraphernalia 
peculiar  to  heathen  worship.  There  is  a  Joss  in  Chinatown 
for  all  occasions,  and  every  one  has  his  own  private  god  to 
whom  he  pays  devotion.  From  the  temple  of  the  God  of 
Charity  they  take  paper  money  and  scatter  it  before  their 
door  to  keep  out  the  devils  of  poverty,  believing  the  imps 
will  be  too  busy  gathering  up  the  paper  bits  to  think  of 
entering  in.  A  smart  devil  would  certainly  venture  still 
nearer,  taking  such  reckless  generosity  as  a  pointer  to  stay 
right  along  with  so  much  wealth. 

There  are  several  factions  of  Highbinders,  and  their 
murderous  enmity  against  one  another  causes  them  to 
slaughter  right  and  left  in  the  dark,  and  not  seldom  does 
an  open  outbreak  place  some  of  them  behind  the  bars.    Their 
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crimes,  in  general,  are  confined  to  their  own  countrymen, 
but  an  occasional  outsider  gets  a  stab,  and  their  strength  and 
numbers  make  the  matter  of  detection  rather  difficult. 

We  visited,  too,  the  swell  teahouse,  or  restaurant,  and 
were  paid  for  the  effort  of  climbing  many  stairs  to  reach  the 
banquet  hall,  by  seeing  some  splendidly  executed  wood 
carvings  which  decorate  its  walls.  It  is  here  that  the  mer- 
chants of  blood  have  their  feasts,  and  from  its  verandas  can 
be  seen  one  of  the  most  beautiful  views  in  San  Francisco. 


EDITORIALS 


Maurice  Hewlett,  in  one  of  his  latest  books,  says,  "It  is 
an  error  to  suppose  that  discomfort  is  holy.  Holiness  is 
harmony.  Men  have  lost  realization  of  the  sanctity  of  the 
body."  The  dependence  of  mind  and  spirit  upon  physical 
fitness  is  becoming  constantly  more  recognized  by  the 
modern  world. 

Sweet  Briar  has,  in  the  past,  been  somewhat  criticized 
because  dancing  is  given  a  place  in  the  activities  of  the 
College;  yet,  confident  in  the  rectitude  of  her  own  attitude 
on  this  subject,  the  institution  has  serenely  ignored  all 
censures  of  this  kind. 

A  generation  ago  some  one  might  have  said  that  a  college, 
being  an  institution  of  learning,  should  devote  itself  only 
to  the  mental  development  of  its  students.  This  purpose  in 
education  has  now  given  place  to  the  ideal  of  the  threefold 
development  of  the  human  powers — mental,  emotional  (or 
spiritual),  and  physical.  It  has  always  been  conceded  that 
undue  attention  to  athletics  at  the  expense  of  academic  work 
is  bad  policy  on  the  part  of  a  college.  It  is  now  recognized 
that  the  stressing  of  mental  growth  is  just  as  erroneous. 
Mental  balance  is  dependent  upon  physical  poise.  The  stu- 
dent developed  only  mentally  is  as  powerless  to  make  use  of 
her  intellectual  attainments,  as  a  violinist  whose  violin 
lacks  a  bow. 

Nor  is  that  education  complete  which  does  not  give  the 
student  a  deeper  insight  into  the  gladness  and  beauty  of  life. 
An  education  which  reduces  the  student  to  a  mere  thinking 
machine,  without  care  or  thought  of  the  aesthetic  beauty  of 
sensuous  things,  is  plainly  deficient. 

Dancing  is  the  only  form  of  physical  exercise  which  unites 
healthful  exertion   of   the   muscles   with   aesthetic   training. 
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Since  the  earliest  times  dancing,  which  seems  instinctive 
with  the  human  race,  has  served  as  the  outward  expression 
of  the  inner  joy  in  life. 

A  few  years  ago  dancing  was  expressly  forbidden  by  the 
rules  of  certain  religious  denominations.  Now,  that  the 
churches  have  begun  to  preach  the  new  gospel  of  joy,  and  to 
adjust  themselves  to  the  inherent  needs  of  men,  most  of  the 
denominations  have,  either  tacitly  or  expressly,  withdrawn 
their  objection  to  dancing. 

For  these  reasons,  Sweet  Briar,  always  in  the  van  of  new 
educational  methods,  sets  apart  each  day  a  brief  time  for 
dancing.  Each  evening  the  twenty  minutes  intervening 
between  the  conclusion  of  dinner  and  the  beginning  of  chapel, 
which  could  not  effectively  be  used  for  study,  are  devoted  to 
this  form  of  exercise. 

The  result  of  this  daily  training  is  seen  in  the  dances 
given  every  year  on  May  Day.  Moreover,  the  students 
chosen  to  take  part  in  the  exercises  on  this  occasion  are  care- 
fully drilled  for  several  weeks  before  the  final  performance. 
On  May  Day,  1911,  a  masque,  entitled  "The  Komaunt  of 
the  Eose,"  was  interpreted  by  dances,  with  a  grace  and 
charm  incomprehensible  to  those  unacquainted  with  the  long, 
though  unconscious,  training  through  which  the  dancers  had 


It  is  by  a  judicious  combination  of  healthful  physical 
exercise,  honest  and  practical  work  in  the  classroom,  and 
innocent  amusement  that  Sweet  Briar  aims  to  carry  out  this 
ideal,  set  forth  by  Mrs.  Williams  in  her  will:  "It  shall  be 
the  general  scope  and  object  of  the  school  to  impart  to  its 
students  such  an  education  in  sound  learning,  and  such 
physical,  moral,  and  religious  training  as  shall,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  directors,  best  fit  them  to  be  useful  members 
of  society." 
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It  was  in  Alice's  travels  through  the  looking-glass,  I  believe, 
that  she  met  the  gentleman  clad  in  white  paper  who  looked 
at  her- — first,  through  a  telescope,  and  then  through  a  magni- 
fying glass.  The  editors  of  our  college  magazines,  usually 
following  this  gentleman's  short-sighted  example,  are  unable 
to  see  what  is  nearest  to  them.  For  this  reason,  the  more 
general  aspects  of  college  life  are  seldom  discussed  in  the 
college  magazines.  An  interesting  exception  to  this  condi- 
tion is  the  article  in  the  Yale  Literary  Magazine  for  Novem- 
ber, called  "He  Rides  Fastest — ."  The  writer  of  this  article 
discusses  the  merits  and  defects  of  the  rooming  system  at 
Yale  as  it  affects  the  development  of  individuality  in  a 
manner  which  gives  it  application  to  life  outside  of  college 
as  well  as  to  undergraduates.  Of  the  poetry  of  this  number 
the  poem,  "The  Message,"  has  unusually  well-sustained  per- 
fection of  form  and  rhythm. 


University  of  Virginia  Magazine  always  contains  articles 
concerning  Southern  literature  and  political  development. 
The  November  number  contains  such  essays  in  "Land 
Tenure  in  Colonial  Virginia,"  "A  Leader  in  the  New  South," 
and  "Augustus  Baldwin  Longstreet."  The  story,  "He  that 
Increaseth  Knowledge,"  belongs  to  the  psycho — horrible 
class — and  is  not  particularly  good  of  its  kind.  The  climax 
is  thrilling,  but  the  opening  episodes  are  forced. 


Mt.  Holyoke  Magazine. — The  November  number  has  sev- 
eral graceful  pieces  of  verse  and  some  well-written  sketches, 
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but  the  magazine,  as  a  whole,  lacks  variety,  xill  of  the  prose 
and  verse  is  of  a  delicate  and  fanciful  order,  which  needs 
one  or  two  more  vigorous  productions  as  a  balance. 


The  Pharetra  of  Wilson  College. — In  the  November  num- 
ber ample  space  is  given  for  college  affairs,  but  the  bulk 
of  distinctly  literary  matter  is  rather  small.  Although  the 
essay  entitled  "Unto  the  Least  of  These"  is  distinctly  worth 
while,  the  prose,  as  a  whole,  has  a  disproportionate  number 
of  short  sketches. 

The  Hollins  Magazine. — The  November  number  of  The 
Hollins  Magazine  is  very  attractive  in  cover  and  make-up. 
The  poem  on  "The  Ideal,"  though  trite  in  subject,  is  good 
in  form. 

The  Columbia  Monthly  for  November. — In  college  maga- 
zines, essays  on  unhackneyed  themes  that  are  written  with 
vividness  and  individuality  are  hard  to  find.  In  The  Colum- 
bia Monthly  for  November  the  essay  "William  Locke, 
Ventilator  of  Souls"  is  one  of  these  rarities.  It  is  as  interest- 
ing in  its  expression  of  the  author's  personality  as  in  the 
fresh  and  frank  appreciation  of  William  Locke. 


We  wish  to  acknowledge  the  following  exchanges:  The 
Vossar  Miscellany,  The  Aurora,  The  Richmond  College 
Messenger,  Tit-Bits,  The  Focus,  The  State-Normal  Magazine. 
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^>ttiOent  aotoernmem  association 

Those  who  are  interested  in  the  growth  and  development 
of  the  Sweet  Briar  Student  Government  Association  will  be 
glad  to  hear  that  the  Woman's  Intercollegiate  Association 
for  Student  Government  invited  our  Association  to  send  a 
visiting  representative  to  the  conference  held  at  Barnard 
College  from  November  twenty-fourth  to  the  twenty-sixth. 
It  is  a  rule  of  the  Intercollegiate  Association  that  a  visiting 
delegate  can  attend  the  open  meetings  only.  At  the  late 
conference  the  regular  delegates  very  generously  voted  in 
the  first  closed  meeting  that  the  Sweet  Briar  representative 
be  admitted  to  the  second  closed  meeting. 

Only  one  who  has  attended  a  Student  Government  Con- 
vention like  the  one  held  at  Barnard  can  conceive  how  in- 
spiring are  the  reports  and  discussions  of  the  many  college 
student  organizations  of  our  land.  There  were  many  dis- 
couraging elements,  but  there  was  much  that  was  reassuring. 
What  the  older  and  larger  colleges  had  to  tell  about  the  work 
and  methods  of  their  respective  Student  Government  Associa- 
tions made  Sweet  Briar  realize  that  although  the  road  to 
the  realization  of  her  ideals  is  long  and  hard,  the  very 
problems  we,  her  students,  must  face  to-day,  are  being  faced 
and  thrashed  out  by  many  other  institutions.  In  other  words, 
the  difficulties  that  beset  our  path  are  common  to  even  our 
largest  and  oldest  sister  colleges. 

E.  B.,  '13. 
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Dramatic  association 


During  the  first  week  in  November,  trial  for  membership 
in  the  chapters  of  the  Dramatic  Association,  The  Ripplers  and 
The  Merry  Jesters,  were  held.  Among  the  large  number 
who  applied  for  membership  the  following  satisfied  the  re- 
quirements : 

Rebecca  Stout  Mary  Osborne 

Helen  McCaey  Hakeiett  Evans 

Lelia  Dew  Saeah  Arnold 

Doeothea  Eaglesfield  Doeothy  Tarbell 

Lucile  Satteethwaite  Augusta  Peaece 

Elizabeth  Baker  Nancy  Schmelz 

Corinne  Loeb  Agnes  Jones 

Hazel  Trimble  Ellen  Howison 

Anne  Schutte  Eloise  Orme 

Nancy  Watson  Hazel  Marshall 

Sallie  Watson  Mary  Page  Grammer 

Elise  Lloyd  Dorothy  Grammer 

Anne  Roberts  Elizabeth  Garrison 

Hilda  Perry  Dorothy  Wallace 

Frances  Scholar  Katherine  Mize 

Lillian  Fuller  Winifred  Goldsmith 
ELate  Osborne 

On  November  20th,  1911,  the  new  Merry  Jesters  pre- 
sented "Quality  Street." 

cast 

Granville  Howard Lillian  Fuller 

Lieutenant  Wright Dorothea  Eaglefield 

Lieutenant  Small Ellen  Howison 

Winchester Anne  Roberts 
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Pepper Dorothy  Tarbell 

Albert  Wallace Harriet  Evans 

Sergeant    Frances  Scholar 

Sarah  Sparrow Helen  McCary 

Phoebe  Sparrow    Rebecca  Stout 

Julie  Langweed   Kate  Osborne 

Matilda  Langweed Mary  Osborne 

Isabel Ltjcile  Satterthwaite 

Ellen Elise  Lloyd 

Young  Ladies  and  Children. 


Act.  I. — Interior  of  Sarah  Sparrow's  home. 
Act.  II. — Same  as  Act  I. 

Act.  III. — Military  Hop. 

Act.    IV. — Same   as   Act   I. 


COMMITTEE 

Elizabeth  Baker,  Chairman 
Lelia  Dew  Sarah  Arnold 

Mary  Pinkerton  Elizabeth  Franke 


"Quality  Street^ 

In  plays  which  depend  for  their  appeal  upon  spontaneity 
and  personal  charm,  amateurs  often  succeed  better  than 
trained  actors  because  they  can  give  to  their  work  a  fresh- 
ness which  more  jaded  performers  are  not  always  able  to 
create.  Such  is  "Quality  Street,"  which  The  Merry  Jesters 
gave  as  their  first  play  of  the  year. 

Miss  Rebecca  Stout,  in  the  leading  role  of  Phoebe  Sparrow, 
was  a  typical  "Phoebe  of  the  ringlets" — light,  blithesome,  yet 
of  a  nature  reminiscently  tender.     She  acted  the  part  with 
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wonderful  "verve"  and  kept  her  audience  in  sympathy  with 
her  frolicsome  moods,  as  well  as  with  those  in  which  the  tight 
lace  cap  seemed  to  increase  her  sense  of  responsibility  and 
render  solemn  her  demeanor. 

Helen  McCary,  as  Sarah  Sparrow,  portrayed  beautifully 
the  kindly  motherliness  of  the  old-maid  sister.  Her  solici- 
tude for  Phoebe's  welfare  seemed  intensely  real.  Her  inter- 
pretation reveals  possibilities  of  a  very  clever  actress. 

Lillian  Fuller,  as  Granville  Howard,  looked  the  part  to 
perfection,  but  she  showed  no  true  interpretation  of  the 
character.  There  was  an  absent  of  sentiment  in  her  acting, 
but  the  repose  and  calm  of  her  stage  presence  made  up  in 
a  great  measure  for  this  lack. 

Kate  Osborne  as  Julia  Langweed,  and  Mary  Osborne  as 
Matilda  Langweed,  were  as  starched  and  prying  examples 
of  spinsterhood  as  could  be  desired. 

Lucile  Satterthwaite,  as  the  demure  young  niece  Isabel, 
portrayed  exceedingly  well  the  eager  yet  restrained  curiosity 
of  this  character. 

Dorothea  Eagiefield's  interpretation  of  the  conceited, 
embarrassed  and  supercilious  Lieutenant  Wright  was 
splendid. 

Harriet  Evans  as  Albert  Wallace,  the  dumb,  belligerent 
admirer  of  Miss  Phoebe,  displayed  with  wonderful  insight 
the  dog-like  devotion  of  the  idealizing  pupil  and  kept  the 
audience  in  a  state  of  prolonged  mirth. 

Ellen  Howison,  Dorothy  Tarbell,  and  Anne  Roberts,  as 
the  gentlemen  at  the  ball,  were  most  ardent  suitors  for  the 
hand  of  Phoebe,  but  in  spite  of  her  charms,  it  is  hard  to  under- 
stand their  absolute  indifference  to  the  beautiful  young  ladies 
whose  fascinations  they  scorned. 

Elise  Lloyd  as  Ellen  showed  much  talent  in  rendering  her 
part. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  play  was  that 
the  cast  and  the  committee  were  chosen  from  the  new  mem- 
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bers  of  the  Merry  Jester  Chapter  entirely.  The  efforts  of 
the  committee,  which  was  composed  of  Elizabeth  Baker, 
Sarah  Arnold  and  Lelia  Dew,  no  less  than  the  interpretation 
of  the  cast,  made  "Quality  Street"  a  decided  success. 


"She  Stoops  to  Conquer" 

cast 

Sir  Charles  Marlow Marion  DaCamara 

Young  Marlow   Margaret  Temple 

Squire  Hardcastle Bernice  Kichardson 

George  Hastings Clare  Erck 

Tony  Lumpkin Lillian  Foster 

Diggory Eunice  Pritchett 

Roger    Katherjne   Kirk 

Thomas    Margaret  Haddock 

Sturgo Marion  Faust 

Slang    Katherine   Gay 

Mat  Muggins Margaret  Grant 

Tom  Twist Mary  P.  Fordtran 

Aminadab Emily  Kersey 

Mrs.  Hardcastle Margaret  Staley 

Kate  Hardcastle Delia  Lindsay 

Constance  Neville Elsie  Palmer 

Barmaid Virginia  Robertson 

COMMITTEE 

Sue  Slaughter,  Chairman. 
Harriet  Evans,  Stage  Manager. 
Agnes  Jones,  Mistress  of  the  Wardrobe. 

The  presentation  of  "She  Stoops  to  Conquer,"  on  Decem- 
ber ninth,  was  one  of  the  most  convincing  things  that  has 
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ever  been  given  at  Sweet  Briar.  As  is  known,  the  characters 
were  chosen  from  among  those  girls  who  tried  for  the  chap- 
ters of  the  Dramatic  Association,  and  whose  reading  was 
such  that  the  Dramatic  Committee  was  unable  to  pass  them 
until  a  further  test  might  be  made.  For  the  purpose  of  test- 
ing them  further,  "She  Stoops  to  Conquer"  was  cast  and 
its  success  is  a  fact  which  does  not  need  to  be  emphasized. 
The  play  was  chosen  with  a  view  to  its  being  easy  and 
adaptable  to  the  material  in  hand,  and  an  efficient  committee 
was  put  in  charge  of  it  in  ample  time  to  allow  for  adequate 
coaching.  To  Miss  Susie  Slaughter,  as  chairman  of  this  com- 
mittee, belongs  a  greater  part  of  the  commendation  due  to 
the  success  of  the  play.  The  ever-present  aid  of  Miss  Bene- 
dict and  Miss  Guion  helped  the  cast,  in  two  weeks,  so  that 
on  December  ninth,  1911,  "She  Stoops  to  Conquer"  was 
performed  in  a  manner  complimentary  to  the  Dramatic  Asso- 
ciation as  a  whole. 

Every  character  was  well  taken,  from  that  of  charming 
Kate  Hardcastle  to  that  of  ridiculous  Diggory,  who  kept  the 
audience  in  roars  of  laughter  whenever  he  appeared.  The 
interpretation  put  upon  the  character  of  Sir  Charles  Marlow 
deserves  especial  mention,  as  it  was  entirely  Miss  DaCamara's 
own  idea ;  and,  next  in  desert  must  surely  be  placed  the  part 
played  by  Miss  Lillian  Foster  as  Tony.  Young  Marlow  and 
Hastings  both  acted  well,  as  became  their  handsome  persons ; 
while  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hardcastle,  in  their  own  characteristic 
ways,  held  the  interest  of  the  audience  throughout  the 
evening. 

"Quality  Street"  and  "She  Stoops  to  Conquer"  were  both 
cast  with  new  material  and  coached  by  an  efficient  committee. 
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C&e  Defeating  Club 

This  year  the  aim  of  every  member  of  the  Debating  Club 
is  to  make  our  organization  rank  among  the  great  influences 
in  our  college  life.  We  have  all  at  some  time  vaguely  thought 
that  debating  is  a  good  thing  for  training  the  mind,  and  all 
that,  but  doubtless  few  of  us  have  ever  really  appreciated 
the  value  of  debating  as  a  mental  exercise,  its  importance  in 
college  life,  or  even  the  honor  of  being  chosen  as  a  class 
debater. 

It  is  just  this  lack  of  appreciation  that  should  be  remedied. 
Those  students  who  represent  their  class  in  debates  should 
receive  as  much  honor  as  those  who  win  championships  in 
athletics.  With  this  end  in  view  the  Executive  Committee 
has  tried  to  systematize  and  regulate  debating  in  such  a  way 
that  more  interest  may  be  aroused. 

On  December  second,  the  first  debate  of  the  year,  that 
between  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  classes,  was  won  by 
the  Freshmen  representatives,  Miss  Grant  and  Miss  Da- 
Camara,  who  upheld  the  negative  side  of  the  question — 
Resolved:  "That  the  College  Preparatory  Course  is  the 
best  course  which  can  be  given  in  secondary  schools."  On 
January  sixth,  the  Junior-Senior  debate — Resolved:  "That 
Canadian  Reciprocity  would  be  advantageous  to  the  United 
States,"  was  won  by  the  Juniors.  The  closing  debate  will 
be  on  "Closed  vs.  Open  Shop."  During  the  second  semester 
there  will  be  a  similar  series  of  debates  closing  with  the  big 
championship  debate  between  the  winners  of  the  first  and 
second  series. 

Such  a  program  should  elicit  the  hearty  interest  of  every 
member  of  the  Debating  Club. 

E.  C.  F.,  '13. 
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^oung  Somen's  Christian  association 

This  year  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  as  a 
whole  seems  to  take  a  deeper  interest  in  the  work  carried 
on  through  the  Association.  Not  only  the  Cabinet  and  the 
Committees,  but  all  the  members  display,  in  their  eagerness 
to  do  some  service,  the  spirit  of  helpfulness  which  is  the 
keynote  of  the  Christian  Association. 

One  of  the  most  practical  and  truly  needed  works  is  the 
classes  for  the  maids.  Ruth  Houser  teaches  grammar ;  Hazel 
Trimble,  English  Literature;  Alice  Shirey  and  Corinne 
Loeb,  spelling;  and  Elizabeth  Franke,  arithmetic. 
Marguerite  "Wefel  is  preparing  one  of  the  maids  to  take  the 
teacher's  examination  next  summer. 

The  Dramatic  Association  gave  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  the  pro- 
ceeds from  the  play,  "She  Stoops  to  Conquer,"  amounting 
to  forty  dollars.  This  money,  as  specified  by  the  Dramatic 
Association,  is  to  be  used  in  helping  the  Indian  Mission  near 
the  College. 

Each  year,  on  the  Monday  before  the  beginning  of  the 
Christmas  vacation,  the  Association  has  two  Christmas  trees 
— one  for  the  Indian  children  at  the  Mission,  the  other  for 
the  children  living  on  the  Sweet  Briar  estate.  Each  student 
takes  great  interest  in  filling  a  stocking  with  toys,  candy, 
fruit,  nuts,  and  other  things  that  will  bring  joy  to  the  heart 
of  the  child  whom  she  has  adopted  for  the  Christmas  season. 
The  stockings  for  the  Indian  children  are  sent  to  the  Mission. 
The  other  children  come  to  the  College,  where  a  Christmas 
tree  in  the  Assembly  Hall  is  hung  with  gifts.  It  is  beautiful 
to  see  their  radiant  faces  as  Santa  Claus  calls  their  names 
and  presents  each  with  a  stocking. 

L.  W.,  '12. 
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athletics 

Basket-ball  has  been  the  leading  sport  here  at  college  dur- 
ing the  past  few  weeks,  though  the  others  have  not  been 
neglected.  The  custom  at  Sweet  Briar  has  been  to  have 
three  inter-class  teams.  This  year  the  teams  were  so  unevenly, 
divided  that  it  was  decided  to  form  two  teams,  Athletics  and 
Giants.  Ellen  Hayes  was  elected  captain  of  the  Athletics 
and  Ruth  Maurice,  of  the  Giants.  Great  interest  was  evinced 
in  the  three  final  games  and  the  field  was  crowded. 

The  line-up  of  the  Athletics  was : 

Tyler    Centers Duvall 

Zaegal Guards Lloyd 

Hayes Forwards Bullard 

Jones    Substitutes Patton 

That  of  the  Giants  was : 

Sommerville    Centers Maurice 

Thomas Forwards Magee 

Grant    Guards MacCarey 

Pennypacker    Substitutes Franke,    Stout 

The  result  of  the  first  game  was  a  victory  for  the  Athletics 
with  a  score  of  13  to  6.  The  Giants  won  the  second,  19  to  18. 
The  final  game  was  one  of  great  interest,  as  the  teams  seemed 
evenly  matched.  The  Athletics  scored  19  to  8.  This  gave 
them  the  championship.  Both  teams  showed  that  they  were 
well  trained  and  were  the  results  of  hard  practice.  The 
college  girls  who  made  the  two  teams  received  the  S.  B. 
Those  who  were  not  college  students  were  presented  with  the 
S.  B.  S. 

The  Athletic  Association  ordered  four  new  sleds  and  every 
one  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  coasting  and  sledding.  These 
are  favorite  sports  here,  though  there  are  few  opportunities 
during  the  year  to  enjoy  them. 

E.  G.,  '14. 
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College  Copies 

On  the  evening  of  October  28th,  the  new  students  gave  a 
beautiful  Hallowe'en  party  in  honor  of  the  old  students. 
Each  guest  was  escorted  by  a  "ghost"  to  the  basket-ball  field, 
in  the  center  of  which  was  a  large  bonfire.  Here,  in  the 
weird  firelight,  the  witches  danced,  and  futures  were  fore- 
told. From  the  field  the  guests  were  taken  to  the  refectory 
which  was  decorated  with  gaily  tinted  autumn  leaves  and 
cornstalks.  Here  the  girls  danced  and  played  the  usual 
Hallowe'en  jokes.  Apples,  chestnuts,  marshmallows,  buns, 
peanuts  and  cider  were  served. 


On  October  30th,  Dr.  C.  Alphonso  Smith,  Edgar  Allan 
Poe  Professor  of  English  Literature  at  the  University  of 
Virginia,  lectured  on  "American  Humor."  Dr.  Smith  gave 
a  most  illuminating  analysis  of  the  causes  and  tendencies  of 
our  humor  to-day;  emphasizing  the  particular  phases  in 
which  Americans  excel. 

The  Sophomore  class  has  been  planning  to  present  the 
college  a  silver  communion  service.  In  order  to  raise  money, 
a  vaudeville,  which  proved  to  be  a  great  success,  both  socially 
and  financially,  was  given  on  the  thirteenth  of  November. 

The  performance  was  opened  by  an  academic  procession 
of  1914  girls  and  their  honorary  members,  who  wore  black 
gowns  and  caps  with  green  tassels.  After  the  class  songs,  the 
curtain  went  up  on  a  mock  student  government  meeting, 
cleverly  taken  off  by  the  sister  classes  of  the  Sophomores. 
The  third  number  was  "Phoebe  Jane,"  which  was  sung  and 
danced  by  a  chorus  of  four  "men"  and  four  girls.     This  was 
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followed  by  "Mandy,"  sung  by  Bessie  Grammer  and 
Augusta  Pearce,  supported  by  the  rest  of  the  chorus.  "The 
Yama  Yama,"  by  "Jimmy"  Hayes  and  Eleanor  Sommer- 
ville, proved  to  be  one  of  the  funniest  features  of  the  even- 
ing. Helen  Nicholson  won  great  applause  by  her  piano 
monologue.  Ruth  Maurice  and  Eleanor  Sommerville  de- 
served all  the  praise  they  received,  in  their  presentation  of 
"A  Pair  of  Lunatics."  The  vaudeville  was  concluded  by  the 
short  play,  "How  the  Vote  was  Won."  The  scene  was  laid 
in  a  second-class  boarding  house  in  England  at  some  future 
date.  The  hero  was  so  besieged  by  demands  for  support 
from  his  female  relatives  that  he  finally  became,  in  spite  of 
his  previous  opposition,  an  ardent  supporter  of  suffrage. 

PERSONS 

Winifred   Alice  Swain 

Mrs.  Ethel  Cole Erna  Driver 

Lily,  a  servant   Loulie  Wilson 

Agatha    Henrietta   Washburn 

Molly   Eleanor  Sommerville 

Madame  Christine Elizabeth  Greene 

Maudie  Spark    Ltjcile  Marshall 

Aunt  Lizzie   Elsie  Zaegel 

Mr.  Cole    Ruth  Maurice 

Mr.  Gerald  Williams Ellen  Hayes 

On  the  evening  of  November  18th,  The  American  String 
Quartet,  composed  of  women,  gave  a  delightful  concert. 
Their  ensemble  playing  was  especially  artistic. 

On  November  20th,  the  play  "Quality  Street"  was  given 
by  the  Merry  Jesters,  a  chapter  of  the  Dramatic  Association. 
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On  Wednesday,  November  2  2d,  Eugenia  Buffington, 
President  of  the  Student  Government,  left  for  New  York, 
where  she  attended  the  Student  Government  Convention  at 
Barnard  College.  Miss  Buffington  attended  all  the  open 
sessions,  and  one  of  the  closed  sessions,  of  the  Convention ; 
on  one  of  these  occasions  she  made  a  report  of  the  work  of 
Student  Government  at  Sweet  Briar  College. 

& 

Founder's  Day,  1911 

On  Friday  morning,  November  24th,  at  half  past  ten 
o'clock,  the  annual  Founder's  Day  Exercises  were  held  in 
the  Assembly  Hall.  The  academic  procession  was  swelled 
by  the  presence  of  two  members  of  our  board  of  directors  and 
the  visiting  alumnae.  President  Benedict  opened  the  exer- 
cises, as  usual,  by  reading  some  extracts  from  Mrs.  Williams' 
will,  showing  the  intent  of  the  founder  regarding  Sweet 
Briar  College.  Mr.  Manson,  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  board  of  directors,  then  spoke  on  the  rela- 
tion of  laws  to  our  system  of  student  government. 

The  Founder's  Day  address  was  delivered  by  Dr.  Henry 
Lewis  Smith,  President  of  Davidson  College,  North  Carolina. 
His  subject  was  "A  Plea  for  Old  Ideals."  He  urged  a 
return  to  the  old  Southern  standards  of  simplicity,  purity, 
and  reverence,  even  in  the  midst  of  the  rapidly  increasing 
prosperity  of  the  South. 

The  Glee  Club  closed  the  exercises  with  an  appropriate 
and  effective  November  Song. 

The  committee  on  decorations  (consisting  of:  Miss  Alice 
Swain,  chairman;  Miss  Mary  Westwater,  Miss  Sarah 
Browne,  and  Miss  Sarah  Wilson)  succeeded  in  producing  a 
tasteful  and  dignified  effect. 

In  the  afternoon,  the  Faculty  was  "at  home"  to  the  students 
and  their  guests  from  four  until  six  in  Sweet  Briar  House. 
Miss  Gilder's  singing  added  to  the  enjoyment  of  all  present. 
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The  annual  Founder's  Day  Dance  took  place  in  the  even- 
ing. The  refectory  was  ingeniously  decorated  with  hanging 
gray  moss  and  yellow  chrysanthemums,  and  the  dance,  led  by 
Miss  Mayo  Thach  and  Dr.  John  Harman,  was  one  of  the  most 
successful  ever  given  at  Sweet  Briar.  Two  of  the  figures 
were  especially  attractive — one  in  which  all  the  Sweet  Briar 
students  took  part;  the  other  was  formed  by  the  old  girls 
in  Japanese  costumes.  The  dance  committee,  consisting 
of  Mayo  Thach  (chairman),  Bessie  Grammer,  Margaret 
Duvall,  Frances  Richardson,  Cynthia  Magee,  and  Augusta 
Pearce,  won  the  appreciation  of  all  for  their  able  manage- 
ment, but,  without  the  cooperation  of  all  the  students,  their 
elaborate  plans  could  scarcely  have  been  realized. 

About  half-past  one,  the  customary  cheers  of  the  departing 
guests  marked  the  close  of  another  anniversary  in  the  short 
but  successful  life  of  our  college. 


On  Thanksgiving  Day,  November  30th,  the  Lynchburg 
Hunt  Club  held  their  annual  hunt  on  the  Sweet  Briar  estate. 
Mr.  Martindale  invited  the  students  to  accompany  them,  and 
as  a  consequence  nine  girls  joined  the  chase.  After  the  hunt, 
there  was  some  hurdling  in  front  of  the  college. 


On  the  evening  of  November  30th,  the  whole  college  was 
again  entertained  by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Walker  at  Mount  St. 
Angelo.  As  it  was  a  cool,  crisp  night,  every  one  wrapped 
up  well  and  at  seven-thirty  started  out  in  holiday  mood  to 
enjoy  the  well  known  hospitality  of  our  good  neighbors.  On 
arriving,  the  party  found  a  large  bonfire  ready  for  their 
reception.  They  played  "drop  the  handkerchief,"  "three 
deep"  and  other  games,  and  after  a  grand  march,  led  by 
Mrs.  Worthington  and  Mr.  Edward  Walker,  and  accompanied 
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by  Dr.  Walker  on  the  flute,  the  whole  company  went  into 
the  house  to  drink  hot  chocolate  and  eat  cakes  and  tarts  of  all 
varieties. 

On  December  1st,  Elizabeth  Baker,  Margaret  Temple, 
Elise  Lloyd,  Lucy  Lantz,  Augusta  Pearce,  and  Walker  Brad- 
ford left  for  the  Thanksgiving  dance  at  the  Virginia  Military 
Institute. 

On  the  evening  of  December  4th,  Miss  Mae  Jennings,  of 
New  York,  gave  a  delightful  song  recital.  Miss  Jennings 
has  a  clear,  true  mezzo-soprano  voice;  this,  together  with 
her  charming  personality,  captivated  her  audience. 


On  Monday,  December  4th,  Edith  Gibbs,  Mary  Hurd, 
Edna  Bannister,  Elsie  Palmer,  Eunice  Pritchett,  Lucile 
Satterthwaite,  Alice  Moseley,  Emmie  Thomas,  Mayo  Thach, 
Frances  Richardson  and  Bessie  Grammer  left  for  Lexington 
for  the  Thanksgiving  dance  at  Washington  and  Lee  Uni- 
versity. 

On  December  9th,  the  Dramatic  Association  presented 
"She  Stoops  to  Conquer." 

On  Saturday  afternoon,  November  18th,  Margaret  Dress- 
ier (at  her  residence  in  New  York  City)  gave  a  tea  to  all 
the  old  Sweet  Briar  students  in  New  York  and  its  suburbs. 
A  Sweet  Briar  Club  was  formed,  and  it  was  decided  that 
the  members  should  meet  for  tea  every  two  weeks  at  the 
Plaza.  Those  present  at  the  first  meeting  were  Eva  Wright, 
Adelaide  Shockey,  Linda  Wright,  Lillian  Bowman,  Nancy 
Beall,  Esther  Cornwall,  Ruth  Gibson  and  Mary  Groover. 
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As  is  customary  on  the  last  Sunday  evening  before  our 
departure  for  the  Christmas  holidays,  the  choir  gave  a  song 
service  on  December  tenth.  The  chapel  was  beautifully 
decorated  with  evergreens  in  the  form  of  crosses,  while  sus- 
pended from  the  center  was  a  large  star.  The  low  lights 
added  a  very  effective  touch.  Appropriate  Scripture  lessons 
and  Psalms  were  followed  by  the  program  for  the  evening. 
This,  composed  for  the  most  part  of  old  familiar  anthems 
and  carols,  was  very  attractive,  and  the  choir,  accompanied 
by  the  orchestra,  rendered  the  beautiful  selections  in  such 
sympathy  with  the  occasion,  that  the  whole  congregation 
caught  the  true  Christmas  spirit.  Special  praise  belongs  to 
the  soloists:  Misses  Giilder,  Leachman,  Jalonick,  Gibbs? 
Haddock,  and  Ely. 

The  program  was  as  follows : 

Processional — Hark  the  Herald  Angels  Sing.  .Mendelssohn 

1.  Anthem — There  were  Shepherds Myles  Foster 

2.  Noel    Traditional 

3.  a.     What  Child  is  This  ?  % 

b.  Cradled  All  Lowly  y Gerrit  Smith 

c.  Cradle  Song  of  the  Virgin  I 

4.  Silent   Night    Michael   Haydn 

5.  Corde  Natus Ancient  Melody 

6.  We  Three  Kings Traditional 

7.  Nazareth     Gounod 

8.  Three  Ships Gerrit  Smith 

Recessional — Adeste  Fideles. 

Assisted  by 

Miss  Hull,  1st  violin.  Mrs.  Rollins,  violin-cello. 

Miss  Martin,  1st  violin.  Miss  Taylor,  violin-cello. 

Miss  Grant,  1st  violin.  Miss  Washburn,  accompanist. 

Miss  Watson,  2d  violin.  Miss  Crawford,  conductress. 
Miss  Lewis,  2d  violin. 
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IBaliaD 

Ave  Maria,  mother  of  love, 
Look  from  thy  golden  throne  above : 
Oh,  help  thy  sinful,  sorrowing  child 
Save  me  and  comfort  me,  mother  mild. 

Ave  Maria,  thou  knowest  all, 

Of  how  I  left  my  father's  hall 

To  follow  the  knight  I  loved  the  best. 

Ave  Maria,  oh,  give  me  rest ! 

Ave  Maria,  and  didst  thou  see? 
I  met  him  by  the  blasted  tree 
That  stands  without  the  castle  wall, 
To  follow  at  his  beck  and  call. 

Ave  Maria,  mother  so  mild, 
My  father  cursed  his  only  child. 
He  rode  in  wrath  to  meet  my  knight, 
And  called  him  forth  to  bloody  fight. 

Ave  Maria,  pity  my  fate, 
That  I  my  father  needs  must  hate ! 
He  killed  the  knight  I  loved  the  best. 
Ave  Maria,  oh,  give  me  rest! 
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C&e    pastoral     (Element    in    "C&e    jFaitftful 

^ijep&erDesss"  "a*  gou  Hike  3t,"  anD 

"C^e  Winter's  Caie" 

APASTOKAL  may  be  defined  as  "a  poem,  drama,  et 
cetera,  describing  the  life  and  manners  of  shepherds, 
or,  by  extension,  country  and  outdoor  life  of  any 
kind."  In  accordance  with  this  definition,  the  following 
discussion  deals  with  the  literature  of  outdoor  life  in  a 
world  inhabited  by  care-free  shepherds  and  their  loves ;  for 
the  pastoral,  in  its  purity,  deals  with  an  ideal  country,  where 
there  is  never  want  nor  discomfort,  and  where  life  is  gen- 
erally one  great,  glad  song.  Simple  repasts  enlivened  by 
witty,  though  not  sarcastic  dialogue,  and  followed  by  danc- 
ing and  games,  and  the  whole  day  is  full  to  overflowing 
with  the  dreamy  happiness  of  love.  Existence  is  far  away 
from  the  unnatural  life  of  cities,  for  Arcadia  is  a  "never- 
never  land,"  where  no  echo  of  flattery  or  falsehood  is  heard. 
M.  Jusserand,  in  discussing  the  importance  of  pastoral 
literature,  says:  "The  part  played  by  shepherds,  a  unique 
phenomenon  in  the  world's  literature,  can  not  be  compared 
with  that  of  any  other  sorts  of  heroes  in  fable  or  history. 
Neither  Ajax,  son  of  Telamon,  wise  Ulysses,  Lancelot,  nor 
Arthur,  poured  forth  so  much  prose  and  verse  as  did 
Tityrus.  Near  to  truth  and  nature  in  Grecian  days,  the 
bucolic  kind  got,  under  the  Eomans,  its  definite  character — 
elegant,  artificial,  semi-allegorical — the  more  popular  for 
that.  If  the  exception  proves  the  rule,  the  popularity  of 
well-spoken  shepherds  proved  the  rule  that  truth  alone  can 
last.  In  Virgil's  Ecologues,  imaginary  pastors  discourse  in 
exquisite  verse  on  their  loves,  on  the  charm  of  country  life, 
and,  by  discrete  allusions,  let  readers   understand  what   a 
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good  citizen  of  their  time  was  expected  to  think  of  the  great 
events  of  the  period.  There  never  were  any  such  herds- 
men in  the  fields  of  Italy,  France,  or  England,  but  there 
were  quantities  of  them  in  the  literature  of  these  countries." 

In  its  infancy  the  pastoral  was  the  product  of  the 
Sicilian  Greeks,  "in  the  days  when,"  to  use  the  words  of 
Professor  Frederick  Boas,  "the  glories  of  Hellenic  thought 
and  action  were  things  of  the  past,  and,  when,  weary  of  the 
complexities,  'the  fever  and  the  fret  of  city  life'  men  turned 
with  a  sigh  of  relief  to  nature."  Here  only  they  found 
balm  for  their  weary  and  wounded  lives.  It  seemed  that 
the  fiercer  had  been  the  whirl  of  life,  the  more  alluring 
seemed  the  charm  of  an  Arcadia,  peopled  with  nymphs  and 
shepherds  whose  greatest  care  was  the  tending  of  flocks,  and 
waging  petty  battles  of  love. 

Not  dissimilar  to  these  conditions  were  those  prevailing 
in  the  sixteenth  century.  It  was  a  time  of  conflicts,  religious 
and  moral ;  of  intrigues,  political  and  social ;  and  the 
wearied  head  sought  rest  and  refreshment  amid  the  sylvan 
delights  of  a  pastoral  life. 

"In  Italy  and  Spain,"  I  again  quote  Professor  Boas,  "this 
impulse  was  most  strongly  felt,  and  writers  of  verse  and  prose 
alike  clothed  their  creations  in  rustic  garb,  and  set  them 
down  amidst  meadows,  flocks  and  sheep  cots."  England 
and  Scotland  had  already  produced  some  pastoral  work,  the 
best  being  far  from  the  new  times  in  date  and  style;  but, 
under  Elizabeth,  Renaissance  ideas  reached  their  complete 
development,  and  pastoral  songs  and  tales  multiplied. 
Spenser's  "Shepherd's  Calendar,"  in  1579,  was  the  first 
important  pastoral  poem.  Imitators  were  innumerable; 
there  were  few  poets,  dramatists  or  novelists  who  did  not 
follow  the  pastoral  tradition  in  some  form.  Poetry  reacted 
even  on  manners,  and  the  great  events  of  the  day  were 
made  the  subject  of  pastoral  treatment.     It  became  as  natu- 
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ral  for  the  English  folk  to  write  and  read  of  the  simplicity 
of  shepherd  life,  as  it  did  for  the  ancient  Greek  to  love 
beauty. 

It  must  have  been  about  1608  that  Fletcher  staged  his 
pastoral  drama,  "The  Faithful  Shepherdess."  The  scene  is 
laid  in  Thessaly.  Corin,  the  faithful  shepherdess,  is  the  rul- 
ing spirit  of  the  play.  Having  buried  her  love,  she  re- 
nounces her  former  happy  life  of  dancing  and  mirth,  and 
lives  in  a  thatched  cottage  by  his  grave.  Here  she  devotes 
herself  to  aiding  others  by  remedies  composed  of  herbs 
whose  power  she  had  learned  when  a  child.  The  wealth  of 
the  forest  will  yield  her  food,  and  life  will  be  a  song  of  con- 
tent in  the  knowledge  that  it  is  spent  in  aiding  others. 

"Berries  and  chestnuts,  plantains,  on  whose  cheeks 
The  sun  sits  smiling,  and  the  lofty  fruit 
Pull'd  from  the  fair  head  of  the  straight-grown  pine; 
On  these  I'll  feed  with  free  content,  and  rest, 
When  night  shall  blind  the  world,  by  thy  side  blest." 

And  so  she  lives  her  life,  aided  by  the  gentle  satyr  whose 
chief  duty  is  to  scourge  the  woods  and  bring  to  her  way- 
worn travelers,  or  maids  and  swains  in  distress.  Her 
tender  unselfishness  reaches  out  and  permeates  the  wood,  so 
that  even  amid  the  magic  spells  of  the  old  well,  and  the  even- 
ing trysts  of  the  sweethearts,  there  is  still  a  need  for  her, 
beyond  the  power  of  impure  mortals  to  supply. 

In  "The  Faithful  Shepherdess,"  Fletcher  has  followed 
the  seheme  of  the  Renaissance  pastoral.  The  scene  is  wood- 
land, the  characters  shepherds  and  nymphs,  and  the  atmos- 
phere conventional.  It  is  absolutely  care-free  save  for  the 
tragic  note,  which  but  intensifies  the  unreal  setting  by  the 
very  fact  that,  as  Fletcher  tells  us,  "it  wants  deaths,"  even  in 
the  most  perilous  situations.  "The  lapses  from  decorum 
which  stain  this  otherwise  beautiful  poem,  are,"  according 
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to  Professor  Schelling,  "doubtless  best  explained  by  the 
method  of  contrast  which  Fletcher  worked  in  his  earlier 
plays  with  Beaumont  and  carried,  at  times,  to  excess.  In 
execution  and  within  the  limits  of  its  artificial  kind  'The 
Faithful  Shepherdess'  leaves  little  to  criticism." 

It  satisfied  men's  craving  for  the  simple  and  rural,  and, 
above  and  beyond  all,  that  craving  for  the  old  allegory  so 
dear  to  the  middle  ages.  "It  is  the  principal  pastoral  play 
in  our  language,  and,  in  spite  of  its  faults  in  moral  taste, 
it  preserves  a  fascination  which  has  evaporated  from  most 
of  its  fellows." 

More  interesting  than  the  conventions  of  the  Italian 
pastoral — which  formed  the  standard  for  those  written  early 
in  England — is  the  combination  resulting  from  a  contrast 
of  this  set  form  with  the  English  ideal  of  free,  moral  life, 
as  embodied  in  the  doings  of  Kobin  Hood  and  such  purely 
national  characters.  Greene  had  used  some  of  these  old 
legends  for  dramatic  purposes,  and  it  is  evident  that 
Shakespeare  had  that  of  Kobin  Hood  in  mind  while  writing 
his  "As  You  Like  It." 

The  ultimate  original  form  of  the  story  on  which  Shakes- 
peare based  his  play  is,  as  is  well  known,  the  mediaeval 
"Tale  of  Gamelyn,"  which  dates  from  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury. According  to  Professor  Boas,  "  'The  Tale  of  Gamelyn' 
belongs  to  that  cycle  of  rude  ballad-poetry  which  formed  al- 
most the  earliest  expression  of  the  reviving  Anglo-Saxon 
national  consciousness  after  the  shock  of  the  Norman  con- 
quest. This  species  of  literature,  belonging  to  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  centuries,  takes  as  its  favorite  type  of  hero 
a  man  of  extraordinary  physical  power  and  bravery,  who, 
as  a  rule,  has  met  with  some  form  of  injustice,  and  who  has 
consequently  withdrawn  into  an  open-air  retreat,  whence 
he  defies  constituted  authority  and  acts  as  the  good  genius 
of  the  poor  and  oppressed." 
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This  story  was  used  in  1789  by  Thomas  Lodge  in  his 
"Rosalynd,"  where  Gamelyn  reappears  under  the  heroic 
name  of  Rosader,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  story  is  iden- 
tical with  that  of  the  old  tale.  The  scene,  however,  is 
shifted  to  France,  and  the  story,  in  its  entirety,  is  typically 
Arcadian. 

From  Lodge's  tale,  Shakespeare  adopts  merely  the  frame- 
work for  his  drama.  Remarkable,  however,  is  the  readjust- 
ment which  he  made,  substituting  for  the  artificial  atmos- 
phere of  the  conventional  Renaissance  pastoral  the  rough, 
fresh,  open-air  spirit  present  in  the  fourteenth  century 
ballads.  But,  by  a  master-stroke  of  skill,  Shakespeare's 
genius  asserts  itself  by  contrasting  the  conventional  form 
of  the  pastoral,  typified  in  the  characters  of  Silvius  and 
Phoebe,  with  the  natural  charm  of  the  simple  woodland  life. 
Veritable  English  country  folk,  Audrey  and  William,  are 
also  introduced,  and  the  use  of  pastoral  love-making  by 
Rosalind  and  Orlando  makes  the  burlesque  even  more  de- 
lightful. AVilliam  and  Audrey  also  serve  to  throw  into  still 
bolder  relief  the  pastoral  element  embodied  in  Phoebe  and 
Silvius. 

Therefore,  in  its  structure,  "As  You  Like  It"  is  no  true 
pastoral.  We  are  in  the  beautiful,  enchanting  country  like 
that  of  "A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  truly  English  in 
the  main,  and  yet  possessed  of  that  rare  irresistible  force 
which  makes  even  the  most  melancholy  forget  the  worries 
of  yesterday,  and,  with  a  lighter  heart,  look  forward  to  the 
life  of  to-morrow. 

As  in  the  earlier  play,  the  scene  does  not  begin  in  the 
greenwood,  but  in  the  court  of  a  neighboring  town,  where, 
in  a  few  strokes  of  pungent  wit,  the  vices  of  city  life  are 
laid  bare.  Once  within  the  forest,  however,  the  balm  of  the 
woodland  enthralls  one,  and,  for  a  time,  life  is  a  careless 
thing,  made  up  of  pretty  love  sallies  amid  such  disguise  as 
heightens  the  comedy  of  the  whole. 
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Eosalind  is  the  soul  of  wit,  and,  Orlando,  as  her  lover, 
is  made  the  object  of  many  of  her  pranks.  Both  are  true 
children  of  nature,  wholesome  and  strong  hearted,  as  only 
the  children  of  the  great  out-of-doors  become. 

In  strange  contrast  with  them  are  the  conventional  char- 
acters, Phoebe  and  Silvius,  who  represent  the  original 
pastoral  element.  How  unlike  the  two  sets  of  lovers  are! 
Silvius  carries  Phoebe's  letter  to  the  disguised  Rosalind,  in 
the  hope  that  it  bears  an  insult!  As  Professor  Moulton 
says,  "Phoebe  for  the  fair  unkind,  Silvius  as  the  despairing 
lover,  with  Corin  as  the  old  shepherd  to  soothe  him,  are 
types  that  the  Sicilian  muses  could  not  surpass." 

The  simplicity  of  bucolic  life  is  represented  in  William 
and  Audrey;  and  so  we  have,  in  this  one  play,  three  dis- 
tinct types  of  rural  life.  Yet  we  never  weary  of  this  en- 
chanted company  !  How  little  its  inconsistencies  affect  us ! 
With  relish  we  accept  the  ancient  Greek  shepherd  beside 
the  plain  old  country  William !  More  important  still,  we 
feel  that  the  whole  possesses  a  unity — the  unity  enforced  by 
a  wholesome  appeal  to  human  nature  in  its  purest  form. 

As  we  turn  to  "The  Winter's  Tale"  we  again  see  how 
little  Shakespeare  was  influenced  by  the  sentimental 
vagaries  of  the  fantastic  pastorals  of  the  day.  Although, 
as  Professor  Schelling  says,  it  contains  some  of  the  most 
exquisite  outdoor  scenes  in  our  drama,  the  drama  is  pastoral 
only  in  the  sense  that  it  deals  with  shepherds  and  their  life. 
The  herdsmen  are  not  love-sick  swains,  who  write  sonnets 
and  drink  nectar  from  the  rosy  lips  of  the  shepherd  maids, 
but  they  drink  ale  and  eat  pies  and  dance. 

Yet  even  here  we  are  taken  to  a  world  of  romance — a 
world  where  bears  appear  opportunely  and  kings  in  dis- 
guise attend  country  dances.  It  is  another  joyous  land  of 
enchantment,  overflowing  with  true  good  fellowship  and  all 
the  other  qualities  which  appeal  to  the  untainted  heart  of 
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Here  in  Bohemia — a  sea-girt  Bohemia — little  Perdita  is 
exposed,  by  Antigonous,  on  the  lonely  seashore.  She  is 
found  by  honest  shepherds,  who,  enriched  by  the  treasure 
left  for  her,  grow  prosperous  and  rear  her  amid  the  simple 
customs  of  their  land.  As  one  of  them,  she  grows  into 
womanhood,  and  is  loved  by  the  young  Prince  of  the  land, 
who  addresses  her  in  disguise.  But,  though  this  "queen  of 
curds  and  cream"  is  the  most  purely  pastoral  figure  among 
Shakespeare's  characters,  the  dramatist  has  not  here,  more 
than  elsewhere,  transported  us  into  a  conventional  atmos- 
phere. Unlike  Greene,  whose  "Pandosto"  formed  the 
framework  for  "The  Winter's  Tale,"  Shakespeare  does 
not  idealize  Perdita  and  the  Prince  into  a  conventional 
nymph  and  swain,  but  lets  them  act  as  other  natural  English 
lovers  would.  Hence,  the  love  story  of  Elorizel  and  Perdita 
is  played  out  against  a  real  background  furnished  by  true 
old  English  country  life. 

The  sheep-shearing  part,  of  which  Perdita  is  the  queen, 
is  an  exquisitely  appropriate  addition  to  the  story.  In  such 
ceremonial  rites  English  rural  life  catches  a  tinge  of 
Arcadia;  here  it  is  that  we  see  Perdita  a  member  both  of 
the  real  and  unreal  worlds.  As  she  scatters  flowers  among 
her  guests  and  joyously  flits  about  them,  she  seems  the  spirit 
of  the  place.  As  we  see  her  dancing  over  the  green  with 
the  country  youths,  a  beautiful  girl  she  is  truly — 

"A  creature  not  too  bright  or  good, 
For  human  nature's  daily  food." 

She  seems  not  an  ordinary  shepherd's  maid,  but  a  spirit  of 
the  woodland  in  which  she  has  been  reared.  Her  love  of 
her  flowers,  and  her  sweet  naturalness  make  her  appeal  to 
us,  as  can  few  others  of  Shakespeare's  characters. 

Dorcas  and  Mopsa,  on  the  other  hand,  with  their  free 
tongues,  are  typical  country  wenches,  and  the  clown,  Per- 
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dita's  supposed  brother,  is  a  thick-witted  bumpkin  who  can 
not  do  a  simple  sum  without  counters,  and  who  loves  a 
ballad  even  too  well.  The  description  given  by  Perdita's 
foster-father  of  his  wife  shows  that  she  is  no  sylph,  but  a 
buxom  country  dame  who  cooks  the  dinner  and  then  serves 
it  to  her  guests,  her  face  beaming  with  warmth  and 
hospitality.  Each  of  the  plain  people  depicted  shows  the 
simple  side  of  natural  country  life — yet,  the  simplicity  is 
not  touching  but  comical,  and  offsets,  to  a  heightened  degree, 
the  superiority  of  Perdita.  As  queen  of  the  rural  feast  she 
conquers  us  as  she  did  the  king  and  Camillo,  and,  with 
them,  we  whisper : 

"This  is  the  prettiest  low-born  lass  that  ever 
Ran  on  the  greensward.      Nothing  she  does  or  seems, 
But  smacks  of  something  greater  than  herself, 
Too  noble  for  this  place." 

But  why,  we  ask,  is  she  so  engrossingly  attractive  %  For 
the  self-same  reason  that  those  of  Rosalind  and  Miranda 
stand  out  among  all  of  Shakespeare's  characters.  They  ap- 
peal to  that  within  us  which  is  naturally  appreciative — the 
true  portion  of  us  which  is  nature  and  shows  on  every  side 
its  love  for  the  natural,  even  amid  the  glamor  and  tinsel  of 
artificiality. 

Why  are  Shakespeare's  romances  so  constantly  read  and 
enjoyed  to-day  ?  Does  the  pastoral  in  its  artificiality  and 
conventionality,  as  depicted  by  Fletcher  in  his  "Faithful 
Shepherdess,"  appeal  to  us  as  do  the  genuine  country 
scenes  in  "As  You  Like  It"  and  "The  Winter's  Tale"  ? 
'No,  we  hasten  to  reply;  for,  although  the  dramatic  idyl 
("Comus,"  for  example)  is  still  read,  its  interest  seems  to  be 
due  to  qualities  not  necessarily  connected  with  its  pastoral 
character.       On  the   other  hand,  the  pastoral    element    in 
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Shakespeare  (for  we  can  not  call  any  of  his  plays  true 
pastorals)  still  appeals  so  strongly  to  the  nature4over,  that 
he  never  tires  of  reading  them.  The  apparent  inconsist- 
encies are  not  incompatible  with  an  enchanted  clime,  nor 
are  any  of  the  characters  impossible  in  never-never  land. 
The  whole  breathes  a  contentment  and  charm  which  will 
always  appeal  to  an  out-door  loving  people. 

M.  Tyler,  '13. 
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"  Vantage  3n" 

THE  hot  afternoon  sun  shone  brightly  down  upon  the 
college  tennis  courts,  where  two  slim,  white-clad  girls 
were  finishing  the  last  game  of  a  set.  Very  evenly 
matched  were  these  two,  and  the  highest  ambition  of  each 
at  this  particular  moment  was  to  win  the  set.  The  white 
ball  seemed  charmed  as  it  flew  back  and  forth  over  the  net, 
so  carefully  placed,  but  so  well  returned,  that  it  almost 
made  one  dizzy  to  watch  it. 

At  last  came  a  ball,  swift  and  sure,  that  fell  on  the  back 
line  so  that  only  an  expert  could  have  returned  it.  But  the 
girl  with  the  pink  ribbon  around  her  golden  curls  was  equal 
to  the  occasion.  With  an  unusual  effort  she  reached  the 
ball  and  sent  it  flying,  to  land  just  over  the  net  and  quite 
out  of  her  opponent's  reach. 

"Game  and  set!"  she  cried  exultingly.  But,  verily, 
"Pride  goeth  before  a  fall."  Her  last  effort  had  proved  too 
much  for  her  equilibrium,  and  over  she  fell  in  a  heap  with 
her  ankle  twisted  under  her. 

Her  companion  only  laughed,  and,  swinging  herself 
lightly  up  into  a  neighboring  cherry  tree,  called  out  gayly 
as  she  reached  out  for  a  cluster  of  the  ripe,  black  fruit: 
"Come  here  and  I'll  pick  you  up." 

But  when  she  saw  that  the  other  girl  did  not  move  she 
jumped  down  quickly  and,  running  around  the  tennis  net, 
knelt  down  beside  the  pathetically  crumpled  up  figure  on 
the  ground.  Catching  sight  of  the  white  face,  she  cried  out 
in  real  distress : 

"Why,  Elsie,  what  is  the  matter?" 

"I've  sprained  my  ankle,  I  think,"  said  Elsie,  with  a 
wan  little  smile,  "and  how  will  I  ever  get  up  to  my  room  ?" 
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"Don't  you  worry  about  that,  dear,"  was  the  reassuring 
response  as  Dorothy  patted  her  sympathetically.  Then, 
wrinkling  up  her  pretty  forehead,  she  tried  to  think  of  the 
best  way  to  get  the  poor  little  tennis  champion  back  to  the 
buildings.  Just  at  that  moment  she  caught  sight  of  two 
girls  approaching  with  paddles,  cushions  and  a  book  tucked 
under  their  arms.  Waving  her  racquet  violently  to  attract 
their  attention,  she  called  them  to  her. 

"What's  happened,  Dot  V  they  cried  out  with  one  voice. 

"Oh,"  explained  Dorothy  elaborately,  "the  heap  of  white 
linen,  yellow  curls  and  pink  ribbon  that  you  see  before  you 
is  the  innocent  roommate  of  the  terrible  Dorothy  Page  and 
the  victim  of  a  murderous  tennis  ball.  But,  joking  aside," 
she  added  in  a  more  serious  tone,  "Elsie  has  hurt  her  ankle 
and  I  want  one  of  you  to  help  me  make  an  'arm-chair'  to 
carry  her  up  to  the  dormitory." 

"I'll  help  you,"  volunteered  the  taller  of  the  two.  "May 
is  such  a  little  thing,  she  couldn't  carry  a  kitten.  But  she 
can  go  on  ahead  and  summon  doctor  and  nurse  and  break 
the  news  to  sorrowing  friends  and  'crushes'."  May  only 
laughed  softly — four  years  of  college  athletics  had  developed 
this  delicate-looking  girl  wonderfully,  but  it  was  hard  to 
believe  she  was  the  champion  basket-ball  player  of  the 
college. 

An  hour  later,  Elsie  lay  in  her  darkened  room,  her 
ankle  swathed  in  bandages  and  her  head  being  gently 
rubbed  by  her   (attentive)  roommate. 

"You  really  must  stop,"  she  was  savings  "and  hurry  up 
and  dress.  It's  nearly  time  for  the  'bus,  and  you'll  have  to 
go  down  and  meet  John,  because  I  simply  can't.  My! 
won't  he  be  disgusted  with  his  little  sister — he  always  says 
girls  are  so  silly  about  wearing  high-heeled  slippers  and 
things !" 

"My  dear,  I  believe  your  mind's  wandering — you  didn't 
play  tennis  in  high-heeled  slippers,  and,  besides,  if  you're 
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going  to  begin  talking  about  that  wonderful  doctor-brother 
of  yours  who  has  been  practicing  medicine  two  whole  years 
and  so,  of  course,  knows  everything — I'm  going  to  leave." 

"That's  exactly  what  I  want  you  to  do.  Go  down  and 
meet  the  poor  boy,  abandoned  to  your  tender  mercies.  Just 
tell  him  what's  happened  to  me  and  then  take  him  out  and 
amuse  him.     Maybe  I  can  hobble  down  to  dinner." 

"But,"  objected  Dorothy,  "I  never  laid  eyes  on  Dr. 
Leigh  ;    how  will  I  know  him  ?     What  does  he  look  like  ?" 

"Well,"  began  Elsie  vaguely,  "he  doesn't  look  a  bit  like 
me ;  he  is  rather  tall,  and  has  dark  eyes  and  hair  and  wears 
glasses,  and,  oh,"  she  finished  ecstatically,  "he  has  the  most 
adorable  smile." 

"Almost  as  definite  as  the  description  on  my  mileage," 
interrupted  Dorothy,  "color,  medium;  eyes,  medium;  hair, 
medium — in  short,  a  very  ordinary  sort  of  a.  person,  I'm 
afraid.  Never  mind,  dear,  I'll  go  and  take  care  of  thi3 
wonderful  brother  with  the  'adorable  smile.'  " 

Slipping  quickly  into  a  soft  blue  muslin  and  giving  a  few 
pats  to  her  dark  hair,  Dorothy  ran  down  the  steps  to  find 
and  entertain  Elsie's  brother,  Dr.  John  Leigh 

In  the  shady  drawing-room  below,  the  Reverend  Gordon 
M.  Lee  stood  waiting  to  be  announced  to  the  college  Presi- 
dent. Dr.  Lee  had  come  at  the  chaplain's  request  to  con- 
duct services  the  next  day,  and  as  he  waited  he  felt  no  little 
trepidation  at  the  idea  of  preaching  to  a  congregation  of 
hypercritical  college  girls.  Cool  and  collected  and  very 
professional  he  looked,  however,  as  Dorothy  glanced  in  at 
the  door  on  her  way  to  the  'bus. 

"That  must  be  Elsie's  brother,"  she  thought,  "he  certainly 
answers  to  her  description,  even  to  the  glasses  on  his  nose." 

Entering,  she  accosted  the  young  man  cordially.  "This 
is  Dr.  Leigh,  isn't  it  ?"  she  said ;  and  scarcely  waiting  for 
his  bow  of  assent,  she  went  on,  "I  am  Dorothy  Page,  and 
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I've  been  sent  to  talk  to  you.  Elsie  has  hurt  her  ankle  and 
couldn't  see  you  herself.  I'll  see  that  your  suit-case  is  sent 
to  your  room  and  then  we  can  go  out  en  the  campus  and 
enjoy  ourselves." 

Mechanically  the  young  man  followed  her.  He  was 
plainly  puzzled. 

"Who,"  he  wondered,  "is  'Elsie'  ?  Could  she  be  the 
President?" — At  the  seminary  the  men  had  often  called 
the  Dean  "Tommy,"  but  he  certainly  didn't  expect  young 
ladies  to  call  their  president  by  her  first  name. 

Perhaps  Gordon  Lee  was  stupid,  but  he  had  found  so 
many  things  that  he  didn't  understand  in  the  one  short  year 
since  he  had  graduated,  that  he  was  becoming  very  humble. 
He  had  learned  much,  it  is  true,  concerning  Sunday-schools 
and  mothers'  meetings,  but  he  confessed  to  himself  frankly 
that  neither  Hebrew  nor  theology  offered  any  instruction  in 
the  unaccountable  ways  of  women,  and  especially  this  un- 
known species — the  college  woman. 

Out  in  the  sunshine,  Dorothy  looked  up  at  her  companion 
and  thought,  "He  certainly  isn't  like  Elsie,  and  he's  an 
awful  'stick,'  but  I  must  be  nice  to  him  for  Elsie's  sake." 
So  she  inquired  sweetly,  "Now,  what  would  you  like  to  do  ? 
Shall  I  show  you  around  college,  or  would  you  like  to  play 
a  game  of  tennis,  or  shall  we  go  canoeing?" 

If  there  was  one  thing  Gordon  Lee  hated  it  was  sight- 
seeing, and  a  hot,  dusty  trip  made  tennis  seem  far  from 
desirable;  but  the  idea  of  a  cool,  shady  lake  appealed  to 
him  as  particularly  delightful,  and  so  he  said,  "Suppose  we 
go  canoeing," — which  was  just  what  Dorothy  was  longing 
to  do. 

In  the  canoe,  with  a  bright  cushion  at  her  back  and  flecks 
of  sunshine  falling  on  her  dark  hair,  Dorothy  looked  very 
winsome,  indeed,  and  the  effect  was  by  no  means  lost  on  the 
young  minister.     As  they  chatted  gaily,  Gordon  Lee  became 
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convinced  that  there  was  some  mistake.  "And  yet,"  he 
thought,  "she  knew  my  name."  So,  being  a  very  human 
young  man,  in  spite  of  the  old  ladies  of  the  congregation 
who  always  spoke  of  him  as  "a  saintly  young  man,  my 
dear,"  he  decided  not  to  worry  about  the  affair,  but  simply 
to  enjoy  himself. 

Far  from  a  saint  did  he  look  now  as  he  sat,  his  coat  off 
and  his  sleeves  rolled  up,  sending  the  canoe  along  with 
swift,  strong  strokes.  Dorothy  looked  up  at  him  and  said 
to  herself  that  he  wasn't  so  bad  after  all;  that,  of  course, 
he  wasn't  "like  Elsie,"  but  that  he  really  was  rather  nice. 
And  Gordon,  as  he  paddled,  was  changing  his  ideas  of 
college  girls.  "Why,  she's  just  like  other  girls,"  he  thought, 
"she  doesn't  talk  Browning  and  Philosophy  all  the  time  and 
make  a  fellow  feel  as  ignorant  as  a  puppy." 

"Do  you  know,"  confessed  Dorothy,  "I  was  terribly  afraid 
of  you  at  first.  I  had  heard  all  about  how  wonderful  you 
are,  and  I'm  so  glad  to  find  you're  just  an  ordinary  person, 
after  all." 

"That's  the  nicest  compliment  I  ever  got,"  laughed 
Gordon.  "If  I  wasn't  afraid  of  upsetting  the  canoe,  I 
would  make  you  my  very  best  bow.  I  was  just  thinking 
the  same  thing  about  you;  you  see,"  he  protested,  "I've 
never  seen  college  girls  before,  and  I  imagined  they  were 
such  elevated  beings  that  they  couldn't  descend  to  talk  to  a 
plain  man.     But  you're  not  like  that  at  all." 

They  both  laughed  appreciatively  and  felt  much  as  if 
they  had  known  each  other  years  instead  of  minutes. 

Then  they  talked  of  many  things — no  longer  simply 
frivolous  "small-talk,"  but  things  they  were  really  inter- 
ested in.  Whether  it  was  poetry  or  college  settlements, 
Dorothy  always  found  the  young  man  sympathetic.  He 
treated  her  little  theories  seriously,  and  told  her  many  inci- 
dents in  his  own  experience  which  he  himself  had  had  the 
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sense  of  humor  to  see  in  their  ludicrous  light  and  to  laugh 
over.  The  shadows  were  lengthening  on  the  lake  when  at 
last  the  two  started  back  to  the  college.  On  the  path  they 
met  a  girl  and  a  man.  Glancing  casually  at  them,  Dorothy 
recognized  May,  and  with  her  a  stranger,  tall  and  dark,  who 
seemed  much  interested  in  his  conversation  and  more  so  in 
his  listener.  Just  at  that  moment  May  raised  her  eyes  and 
then  stopped  still  in  surprise. 

"Why,  Dorothy  Page,"  she  cried,  "where  have  you  been 
all  afternoon?  Dr.  Leigh  and  I  have  looked  everywhere 
for  you.  He  was  quite  helpless  and  abandoned  in  this 
wilderness  of  girls  until  I  spied  him.  But  I've  tried  to  take 
your  place  and  I  hope  he  hasn't  been  bored.  Why,"  she 
added  quickly,  "I  was  almost  forgetting  that  you  two 
hadn't  met !" 

The  usual  formalities  over,  May  went  on:  "Miss  Page 
is  your  sister's  roommate,  you  know." 

"Are  you  Elsie's  brother?"  cried  Dorothy  in  utter  as- 
tonishment— and  then  turning  to  Gordon  Lee,  she  de- 
manded, "Then  who  are  you  ?" 

It  was  a  trying  situation,  but  the  young  minister  came 
forward  gallantly,  "Why,  I  am  Gordon  Lee,  come  down 
here  to  preach  to-morrow,"  he  said  and  then  added  fer- 
vently, "Indeed,  Miss  Page,  I  can  say  with  the  real  brother 
that  I  haven't  been  bored  either." 

The  old  ladies  of  the  congregation  still  speak  of  their 
minister  as  "a  saintly  young  man,  my  dear,"  but  they 
always  added  enthusiastically,  "and  his  wife  is  such  a  lovely 
young  person,  so  sweet  and  womanly,  although  they  do  say 
she  is  only  a  college  girl." 

S.  S.,  '13. 
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§>cmg 

Little  Lady  Laughter,  dancing  in  the  sun, 
Dancing  in  the  shadows  till  the  day  is  done. 

Little  Lady  Laughter  wandered  far  away; 
Shadowed  was  the  summer  and  the  earth  grown  gray. 

Little  Lady  Laughter,  found  I  fairy-wise, 
Little  Lady  Laughter,  looking  from  your  eyes. 
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gm&ropologp  Versus  apple  Pies 

DE.  PEMBEOKE  was  eagerly  discussing  the  "relation 
of  man  to  his  prehistoric  ancestors"  with  young 
Jack  O'Grady,  a  promising  instructor  in  Anthropol- 
ogy at  Jefferson  College. 

It  was  almost  ten  o'clock  at  night.  Four  hours  earlier 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  O'Grady  had  arrived  at  the  doctor's  modest 
little  country  house,  where  they  were  to  visit  a  few  days 
before  college  opened.  Tired  and  hungry  from  a  long  day's 
journey,  they  were  looking  forward,  in  pleasant  anticipa- 
tion, to  one  of  Mrs.  Pembroke's  delicious,  though  simple, 
little  suppers. 

The  doctor  had  greeted  them  heartily. 

"My  wife  is  in  the  city,"  he  had  explained,  "but  she  will 
be  at  home  early  in  the  morning."  Then  he  had  plunged 
into  an  erudite  discussion  of  the  development  of  modern 
ethical  ideas  from  those  of  primitive  man. 

Tired,  but  polite,  his  guests  had  listened  attentively, 
though  they  heartily  wished  he  would  change  his  theme 
from  primitive  man  and  his  morals  to  modern  man  and  his 
dinner.  But,  as  the  hours  dragged  on,  the  doctor  grew  only 
the  more  absorbed  in  his  subject.  Supper  time  came.  He 
didn't  know  it.  The  clock  struck  eight,  then  nine,  ten,  and 
eleven,  successively. 

At  last  the  doctor  rose.  To  the  horror  of  his  famished 
guests,  he  bade  them  good-night,  with  only  an  eager  assur- 
ance that  he  would  continue  the  discussion  in  the  morning. 
A  few  minutes  later  he  was  peacefully  sleeping,  utterly 
oblivious  of  the  fact  that  he  had  let  his  guests  go  to  bed 
without  a  bite  of  supper. 
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Not  so  the  guests.  Jack  O'Grady  was  standing  by  a 
window  in  the  bedroom,  dolefully  gazing  out  into  the  dark- 
ness. His  wife  had  thrown  herself  disgustedly  down  on  the 
bed. 

"Were  you  ever  so  hungry  in  all  your  life?"  she  said. 
"The  doctor  is  a  dear  old  man,  but  if  ever  I  visit  in  his 

house  again !     It  wouldn't  be  so  bad  if  there  had  been 

a  dining  car  on  the  train.  As  it  is,  we  haven't  had  a  thing 
to  eat  all  day." 

"All  day!  Why,  I  feel  as  if  I  had  been  starved  for  a 
week,"  exclaimed  her  husband.  "I've  no  doubt  my  poor 
stomach  begins  to  think  my  throat  is  cut." 

"I  think  it's  downright  inhospitable " 

"Oh,  it's  just  like  the  doctor.  Always  was  the  most 
absent-minded  fellow  I  ever  saw,'"  said  O'Grady. 

"I    wonder "    Marjorie    began.      "Jack!    I'm    going 

downstairs  and  see  if  there  is  anything  in  the  pantry.  Come 
on  with  me.  We'll  feel  so  gloriously  wicked,  stealing  from 
our  host  the  very  first  day  we  arrive." 

"You  might  not  feel  so  fine  about  it  if  you  got  caught," 
returned  her  husband  dubiously.  "It's  rather  a  fierce-look- 
ing bulldog  the  professor  owns." 

"Oh,  I  saw  him  put  the  dog  out  just  before  we  came  up- 
stairs. Come  on.  It  will  be  such  a  lark.  Anyway,  I'm 
that  hungry  I'll  never  be  able  to  sleep !" 

"Well,  I  guess  I'll  go  down  and  hunt  around  for  some- 
thing. I'll  probably  get  caught  and  be  disgraced  for  life, 
but  I  confess  I'm  pretty  hungry    You  stay  here " 

"Oh,  no,  I  want  to  go  too !"  Marjorie  protested. 

"Better  not,"  said  her  husband  sternly,  "you  might  see 
a  mouse  and  then  of  course  you'd  scream." 

Marjorie  calmed  down  as  she  thought  of  that  mouse. 
Suppose  she  should  step  on  one.    Ugh ! 

Jack  carefully  replaced  his  heavy  boots  with  bedroom 
slippers,  and  stole  quietly  out  of  the  room.     As  he  hurried 
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down  the  stairs  each  step  gave  a  loud  and  painful  squeak. 
Stumbling  through  the  dining-room,  he  felt  as  if  every 
article  of  furniture  had  stepped  out  to  block  his  way.  At 
length  he  reached  the  pantry.  "Was  there  ever  such  an  in- 
fernally dark  hole?  How  was  he  going  to  find  anything 
without  waking  up  half  the  neighborhood  ?  Ah !  there  was 
something  right  under  his  hand !  A  pie — a  big,  juicy  pie ! 
How  his  mouth  watered  at  the  smell  of  it!  Perhaps  there 
was  another  one  near.  He  felt  on  the  shelf  above.  Sud- 
denly— clatter,  clatter,  rackety-crash !  Three  tin  pans, 
bumping  past  the  pantry  shelves,  fell  to  the  floor  with  re- 
sounding din,  and  rolled  about,  each  one  giving  a  final  slap 
as  it  settled  down  at  last  on  the  floor. 

"Now,  I've  done  it.  Caught  in  the  act,"  thought  Jack  in 
dismay,  as  the  bulldog  took  up  the  clamor,  and  barked  loud 
enough  to  rouse  the  most  absent-minded  of  doctors.  Sure 
enough,  there  was  a  noise  above.  Some  one  was  coming 
down  the  stairs ! 

Jack  quickly  threw  the  pie  into  a  shallow  pail  his  hand 
had  first  encountered  and  slipped  it  over  his  arm. 

"I'm  not  going  to  lose  that !"  he  said  to  himself.  "No, 
not  for  any  old  doctor !" 

Blindly  groping  his  way  around  he  hunted  for  a  door 
which  would  take  him  out  of  the  room — somewhere — any- 
where that  was  not  in  the  direction  of  the  dining-room  and 
the  approaching  professor.  Ah !  here  was  one !  Quickly  he 
turned  the  knob.  Oh,  the  deuce!  It  was  locked.  Those 
footsteps  were  almost  upon  him.  The  only  other  door  would 
lead  straight  into  the  doctor's  arms !  Well,  the  window,  of 
course !  Why  didn't  he  think  of  it  before  ?  Frantically  he 
shoved  up  a  sash  and  jumped  to  the  sill.  There  below  in 
the  exact  spot  where  he  had  thought  to  land  stood  the  bull- 
dog, waiting  for  him ! 

"It  is  an  ugly  set  of  teeth  you  showed  this  evening," 
thought  O'Grady.    But  what  was  he  to  do  ?    He  could  hear 
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the  doctor  crossing  the  dining-room.     In  a  minute  he  would 
be  in  the  panty,  and  then ! 

Jack  felt  around  the  window.  Heaven  be  praised !  there 
was  a  shutter,  strong  and  secure!  He  grasped  it  firmly 
and  pulled  himself  out  just  as  the  door  opened  and  the 
doctor  entered  the  room. 

"Jack,  Jack,  climb  up  by  the  trellis,"  came  a  frantic 
whisper  from  above. 

Before  Marjorie  had  finished  speaking,  her  husband 
tumbled  over  the  window-sill  into  her  arms. 

"Well,"  he  gasped,  "that  was  a  narrow  escape,  but,  any- 
way, I've  got  my  pie !"  and  he  waved  the  pail  triumphantly. 

It  was  a  hard-earned  supper  they  had  that  night,  but  one 
quite  worth  the  trouble,  for,  as,  all  the  neighborhood  knows, 
the  doctor's  wife  makes  excellent  pies. 

M.  DaC,  '15. 
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Cf)e  Cale  of  3n  imprteoneti  Spirit 

THE  last  workman  had  put  on  his  coat  and  was  half- 
way down  the  block  ere  the  seriousness  of  my  predica- 
ment dawned  upon  me.  I,  the  spirit  of  Joshua  Adams 
Clarke,  was  caught  in  the  statue  "erected  in  loving  memory 
by  his  fellow-townsmen"  to  the  deceased.  But  if  I  would 
have  any  one  understand  my  tale,  I  must  begin  at  the  very 
beginning. 

Joshua  Adams  Clarke,  but  lately  deceased,  had  been  a 
most  worthy  character.  All  his  fellow-men  thought  so. 
For  sixty  years  he  had  lived  in  Kent,  loved  and  respected 
by  all  who  knew  him.  And,  at  the  age  of  sixty,  as  every 
one  has  to  die  sooner  or  later,  he  had  died.  Then  I  was 
released  from  the  prison  which  I  had  occupied  for  sixty 
long  years.  Do  not  think  that  I  did  not  like  Joshua  Clarke, 
or  that  I  do  not  consider  it  an  honor  to  have  been  his  spirit, 
but  no  self-respecting  spirit  could  live  in  Kent  for  sixty 
years  and  not  be  at  least  slightly  bored.  For  Kent  is  a 
thoroughly  respectable  town.  It  has  a  main  street  shaded 
by  two  arching  rows  of  elms.  And  the  main  street  termi- 
nates in  the  square,  where  a  fountain  plays  as  gayly  as  any- 
thing can  play  in  Kent.  On  summer  evenings  a  band  plays 
in  the  square  and  the  townfolks  go  down  and  walk  around 
and  listen  to  the  music.  This  is  the  place  to  which  a  young 
man  asks  his  girl.  Between  numbers  the  more  reckless 
folks,  usually  gay  youths  and  maidens,  indulge  in  a  soda  at 
the  most  druglike  of  drug  stores.  Then  they  all  go  quietly 
home.  During  the  winter  the  church  fair  is  the  event  of 
the  season.  Before  the  war  this  prosperous  and  nourishing 
metropolis  had  twelve  hundred  citizens.  Now  it  has  twelve 
hundred  and  fifty.  And  the  last  but  by  no  means  the  least 
of  its  distinctions  is  that  a  branch  road  of  the  Erie  connects 
Kent  with  the  outer  world. 
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So,  you  can  not  blame  me  for  being  rather  glad  to  find 
myself  free  to  roam.  For  many  days  I  wandered  to  and  fro, 
looking  on  this  world  from  all  angles,  and  having  a  most 
enjoyable  time.  One  fatal  evening  I  floated  into  a  depot 
in  Cleveland.  A  brakeman,  reading  in  a  far  corner,  was 
the  only  occupant  of  the  waiting-room.  He  was,  to  judge 
from  his  expression,  deeply  engrossed  in  a  most  thrilling 
tale.  I  floated  over  and,  resting  on  the  window-sill  above 
him,  began  to  read,  looking  down  on  the  book  from  over 
his  shoulder.  It  was  a  fine  tale  and  when  the  man  closed 
the  book  and  walked  away,  I,  being  somewhat  curious  as  to 
the  ending,  flew  along  beside  him  hoping  for  a  chance  to 
finish  the  story.  When  he  got  on  his  train,  I,  seeing  no 
other  more  engaging  prospect,  got  on  too.  When  we  had 
gone  a  short  distance  the  man  seated  himself  on  the  plat- 
form and  reopening  the  book  began  to  read.  I  read  with 
him.  Just  as  the  train  slowed  up  we  finished  the  tale. 
Kaising  myself  from  the  back  of  his  chair  I  floated  off. 
Scarcely  had  I  got  off  the  platform  when  the  familiar 
strains  of  "In  the  Good  Old  Summer  Time"  came  to  my 
ears.  Along  with  them  came  the  realization  that  the  train 
I  had  taken  was  an  Erie  local,  and  that  the  first  stop  was 
Kent. 

Whether  it  was  a  tinge  of  homesickness  or  just  plain  fool- 
ishness I  can  not  say.  Anyhow,  I  decided  to  stop  a  while 
in  my  home  town.  So,  floating  over  to  the  square,  I  listened 
to  the  band  till  nine  o'clock  and,  then,  when  everybody 
retired,  I  (through  force  of  habit,  I  suppose)  did  likewise. 

Awakened  early  the  next  morning  by  the  postman  open- 
ing the  letter-box  in  which  I  had  spent  the  night,  I  floated 
out  and  over  to  the  square,  where  I  was  confronted  by  a  huge 
bronze  statue  of  Joshua  Adams  Clarke.  I  was  astounded. 
That  the  thing  had  not  yet  been  unveiled  was  plain.  Two 
or  three  workmen  were  busy  on  the  lower  part  of  the  struc- 
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ture.  By  this  time  the  morning  sun  was  well  up  and  people 
were  stirring.  "Well,"  thought  I,  "here  is  a  good  chance  if 
ever  there  was  one.  I  will  creep  into  the  statue,  through 
that  hole  in  the  base,  and,  protected  from  the  heat,  see  and 
hear  all  that  is  going  on  in  Kent.  Then,  too,  I  won't  get 
all  dusty  floating  around  in  the  air." 

I  crept  at  once  into  the  hole,  and,  after  assuring  myself 
that  it  would  not  be  closed  in  any  great  hurry,  passed  to 
the  head  of  the  effigy.  Here,  draped  comfortable  over  a 
knob  of  bronze,  I  prepared  to  watch  through  the  eyes  of 
the  statue  the  day's  doings.  Evidently  the  figure  was  the 
main  topic  of  interest.  First  the  mayor,  on  his  way  to  his 
office,  stopped  on  the  opposite  curb  to  inspect  the  work  and 
ask  how  it  was  getting  on.  From  his  conversation  with  the 
workmen  I  gleaned  that  a  young  sculptor  from  Ravenna 
was  responsible  for  the  work  of  art.  The  mayor  drove  on, 
and  soon  the  young  sculptor  came  to  look  upon  his  handi- 
work. He  gazed  with  pardonable  pride  on  the  child  of  his 
genius,  and  stood  as  if  enraptured,  while  a  throng  of  small 
boys  gathered  round  him,  and,  in  awed  whispers,  com- 
mented on  his  work  and  himself.  All  day  folks  kept  com- 
ing and  looking  on  the  statue;  "the  butcher,  the  baker,  the 
candlestick  maker,"  the  minister,  the  postmaster,  the  grocery 
boy,  and  the  shoemaker,  each  stopping  a  few  moments  to 
make  a  few  comments. 

The  minister  entirely  approved  of  the  work,  especially 
the  pose  of  the  figure,  which  was  seated.  On  its  knees 
rested  a  volume,  presumably  the  Bible,  as  that,  excepting 
the  Kent  Courier,  issued  weekly,  was  the  only  piece  of  liter- 
ature in  which  Joshua  Clarke  had  ever  indulged.  The 
postmaster — who  had  known  the  deceased  from  boyhood — 
thought  the  nose  "a  weeny  bit  crooked."  The  grocery  boy 
gazed  open-mouthed  for  a  few  moments  and  then  exclaimed : 
"Well.  I'll  be  darned,  and  he  started  workin'  at  the  same 
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thing  I'm  doin'."  The  shoemaker  merely  remarked 
"Humph !"  for  the  shoemaker  did  not  have  a  soul  above 
awls  and  waxed  threads.  During  the  day  I  think  every  one 
but  old  Mrs.  Humphries,  who  was  bedridden,  came  to  look 
upon  the  counterpart  of  their  erstwhile  fellow-citizen. 

At  about  one  o'clock  I  felt  sleepy,  and  stretched  myself 
across  the  Holy  Bible  for  a  short  nap.  But  "sleep,  gentle 
sleep"  was  too  powerful  and  it  was  five  hours  later  that  I 
was  awakened  by  the  voice  of  a  workman  saying,  "Well, 
fellows,  we're  all  through  much  sooner  than  we  expected." 

I  hastened  to  the  foot  of  the  statue,  only  to  escape  being 
cemented  in  the  last  chink  in  my  effort  for  freedom.  I  then 
flew  wildly  over  the  whole  interior  of  Joshua  Adams 
Clarke;  there  was  not  the  slightest  crack  through  which  I 
could  escape.  I  was  shut  in.  For  over  an  hour  I  sat 
dumfounded  in  the  heel  of  his  boot.  After  having  so  re- 
cently been  freed  from  sixty  years  of  Clarke's  company,  to 
be  doomed  to  endless  years  in  the  company  of  his  statue ! 
In  life  he  had  been  dull  enough;  in  bronze  what  would  he 
be  ?  That  night  was  the  most  uncomfortable  one  in  my  whole 
career.  The  strains  of  Sousa's  marches  played  by  the  band 
in  the  square  no  longer  charmed  me.  I  floated  restlessly 
up  and  down  the  hollow  interior,  searching  for  a  glimmer 
of  light  to  show  me  a  way  of  escape;  and  when  at  nine 
o'clock  the  band  ceased  and  the  light  went  out,  I  was  still 
a  prisoner.  At  the  first  faint  glimmer  of  dawn  I  was  again 
at  my  search,  but  all  in  vain. 

At  four  o'clock  that  afternoon  the  crowd  began  to  gather 
to  witness  the  unveiling  of  the  figure.  At  four-thirty  the 
school  children  marched  into  the  square  singing  "America." 
Following  them  came  the  mayor  and  the  various  town 
officials.  When  all  had  come,  the  mayor,  mounting  the 
speaker's  box  midst  an  impressive  silence,  began  a  speech 
that  will  live  in  my  memory  forever: 
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'"Friends  and  Fellow-Citizens :  We  are  gathered  here  to 
witness  the  unveiling  of  this  effigy  of  our  fellow-townsman, 
Joshua  Adams  Clarks.  He  was  indeed  deserving  of  the 
tribute.  Never  did  this  city  of  ours  have  a  more  worthy 
citizen.  His  memory  will  remain  with  us  forever,  though 
his  spirit  has  now  mounted  to  realms  above  and  floats,  free 
from  the  cares  of  life,  in  the  ethereal  skies." 

Then  he  continued  for  an  hour  or  more  eulogizing  me, 
the  spirit  of  his  "beloved  fellow-man."  And  all  the  while 
I  was  raging  up  and  down  the  bronze  effigy,  seeking  to 
escape  that  I  might  in  truth  "mount  to  realms  above." 
Then,  at  a  given  signal,  the  veil  fell,  the  band  boomed  forth, 
the  people  cheered  both  long  and  loud,  and  the  event  was 
over.  One  by  one  the  crowd  wended  their  way  homeward 
and  left  the  statue  of  a  "true  citizen"  alone  in  its  glory. 

Many  years  have  elapsed  since  that  day.  Sometime  in 
the  future  there  may  come  an  earthquake,  or  a  charge  of 
dynamite  may  go  off  in  the  square,  and  I  may  be  liberated ; 
but  unless  something  of  the  kind  happens,  I  am  sure  I 
shall  stay  shut  in  this  hollow  bronze  for  the  rest  of  time. 
For  never  will  the  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  citizens  of  Kent 
allow  the  statue,  unveiled  with  so  great  ceremony,  to  come 
harm  in  any  ordinary  manner. 

K.  M.,  '15. 
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a  §>anctuarp 

Sometimes  I  think  that  we  have  known  too  well 
Each  others'  lives.    What  is  there  left  to  tell 
Of  mystery  ?   or  have  we  each  to  each 
Unstocked  our  tiny  treasuries  of  speech  ? 
When  at  my  entrant  look  no  dear  surprise 
Leaps  to  the  level  threshold  of  your  eyes, 
Chilled  is  my  heart  to  find  the  chamber  bare; 
As  priest  who  in  the  temple's  vacant  air 
So  long  has  bowed  his  patient  head  in  prayer, 
He  has  forgotten  once  a  God  was  there. 

Ah!  but  whenever  I  have  felt,  like  him, 

My  vision  falter  and  my  fancy  dim, 

As  when  old  roses  die  new  buds  unclose, 

Fresh  grace  within  your  garden  precinct  grows, 

Blooms  to  a  beauty  that  I  could  not  guess, 

I  am  ashamed  before  your  loveliness; 

As  priest,  when  in  the  sanctuary  bare, 

Mumbling  his  well-worn  words  of  ancient  prayer, 

Sudden  a  whisper,  thrilling  through  the  air, 

Startles  the  quietude — the  God  is  there. 
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a  duesttott  of  fl>0tracfem 

THE  children  had  asked  me  to  help  them  with  their 
Sunday-school  lesson,  which  was  in  the  book  of  Job. 
We  got  along  pretty  well  at  first,  but  while  I  read  the 
selected  part  out  of  the  Bible  I  realized  it  was  quite  beyond 
them   (as  might  be  expected). 

"Ouch,  oh !    Danie  is  pinching  me  !" 

"Danie,  leave  your  sister  alone ;  listen  and  see  what  hap- 
pened in  Job  when  they  did  wrong,"  I  said  encouragingly — 
"  'and  the  wicked  were  condemned  to  live  with  ostriches.'  " 

"Live  with  ostriches  ?  Oh,  how  awful,  and  I  bet  they'd 
peck  him  like  everything." 

"I  believe  you  have  had  about  as  much  of  this  as  you 
can  grasp,"  I  remarked.  "Suppose  you  recite  your  cate- 
chism, now." 

This  done,  the  children  demanded  a  story  as  a  reward, 
for  they  really  knew  it  quite  well. 

"Very  well,  a  story  it  shall  be.  It  will  be  about  a  little 
boy,  five  or  six  years  old." 

They  joined  in  a  chorus  of,  "Oh,  go  on  then." 

"The  boy's  name  was  Jottie " 

"No,  have  it  Jack  like  mine." 

"Now,  I'm  not  going  to  tell  you  his  wonderful  adventures 
if  you  interrupt." 

"We  won't,"  said  Susan,  "go  on;    what'd  he  do?" 

I  took  a  long  breath  and  commenced:  "Jottie  had  been 
very  bad,  and  the  king  of  his  country  told  him  he  must  go 
and  live  with  the  ostriches." 

"Oh,  he's  Job  in  disguise !"  announced  Jack. 

"'No,  Jack,  not  at  all;  how  naughty  of  you."  Though 
I  took  my  suggestion  from  Job,  Jack  was  too  quick  to 
follow  it  up. 
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"Well,  Jottie  had  only  seen  one  ostrich  in  his  life  and 
that  was  at  the  Bronx  Zoo,  and  it  appeared  to  be  a  very 
uncongenial  bird.  However,  he  decided  to  make  the  best 
of  it,  when  the  ostrich  called  for  him  the  next  morning,  as 
the  king  said  it  would.  At  half  past  five  the  next  morning 
Jottie  crept  down  while  all  the  grown  folks  were  asleep,  to 
see  if  the  ostrich  had  ventured  out  such  a  dark,  rainy  morn- 
ing, but  there  it  was  pacing  up  and  down  under  the  porte- 
cochere. 

"  'Hurry  up,'  it  said,  peevishly,  'I've  been  here  for 
twenty  minutes  and  my  toes  are  about  to  freeze.' 

"  'I'm  all  ready  now ;    what  shall  I  do  V 

"  'Why  get  on  my  back  from  the  top  of  the  steps  there,' 
it  said  crossly. 

"  'Oh,  yes,  of  course,'  said  Jottie,  'how  nice,'  and  then 
thinking  to  pacify  the  creature  he  said — 'your  back  will 
be  a  regular  feather  bed,  won't  it  V  Jottie  saw  at  once 
that  this  flattered  the  ostrich  immensely,  so  he  continued  all 
too  rashly — 'and  your  neck  like  a  bed-post  that  I  can  hang 
on  to,  like  when  I  get  the  nightmare.' 

"  'Well,  it  all  depends  on  the  way  you  look  at  it,'  said  the 
creature  as  it  hurried  along,  now  intent  upon  covering  as 
much  ground  as  possible  in  a  short  time. 

"  'Where're  we  going  V  asked  Jottie  after  a  long  interval, 
as  the  ostrich  dashed  along  the  foggy  streets  and  roads; 
houses  were  becoming  fewer  now,  too. 

"  'To  a  warmer  place,'  snapped  the  bird. 

"  'Oh,  yes,  you  live  in  Egypt  or  Africa,  don't  you  V 

"  'Not  unless  we  want  to ;  some  of  us  live  on  farms  in 
different  places.  Our  family  happens  to  live  in  the  desert 
of  Megsera,  near  here.' 

"  'Oh,  I  didn't  know  there  were  any  deserts  near  here,' 
said  Jottie  surprised. 

"  'Well,  that  doesn't  prevent  them  from  being  here,  does 
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"  'Oh,  no,  of  course  not,'  and  Jottie  was  subdued  for  a 
long  time. 

"  'You  certainly  run  fast,'  hazarded  Jottie  after  a  while. 

"  'I  took  the  Marathon  cup  in  1496 ;  ran  twenty-six  miles 
in  one  hour.' 

"  'Oh,  my,  you  must  be  old !' 

"  'Well,  what  does  that  prove  ?' 

"  'That  old  people  could  run  very  fast  if  they  wanted  to, 
I  suppose,'  said  Jottie. 

"  'Bright  child,'  exclaimed  the  ostrich  with  evident 
pleasure.     'We  are  coming  near  the  desert  now,  as  you  see.' 

"  '1  see,'  said  Jottie,  'oh,  these  palm  trees  are  lots  bigger 
than  those  I  saw  in  Florida  with  mother  last  year.  The 
monkeys  won't  bite,  will  they  ?' 

"  '~No ;  I  shall  speak  to  them  about  it,'  said  the  ostrich 
importantly,  'and  then  you  need  not  be  at  all  afraid  of 
them.' 

"  'Oh,  look,  see  all  that  dust  over  there !  It  looks  like  a 
lot  of  men  coming  on  horseback ;  you  can  see  their  spears 
shining  in  the  sun !' 

"  'My  plumes  and  peanut-park !'  cried  the  ostrich  in  a 
horror-stricken  tone.  'The  Arabs !  They  will  pursue  us ! 
Wait!' 

"With  that  the  great  bird  buried  his  head  in  the  sand. 

"  'Now,  that's  so  silly,'  shrieked  Jottie.  'You  things 
always  do  that  when  you  might  just  run  fast  and  escape, 
easy  enough.' 

"  'Shut  up,'  snorted  the  ostrich,  'this  is  our  underground 
telephone  system;  if  there  is  anybody  near  enough  I  can 
summon  him  to  our  rescue.' 

"Several  minutes  of  silent  waiting  ensued  and  Jottie's 
hair  stood  on  end  as  he  saw  the  awful  Arabs  coming 
rapidly  down  upon  them.  They  all  rode  beautiful,  small, 
black  horses ;    the  tall,  graceful,  turbaned  figures  appeared 
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like  giant  knights  of  Aladdin's  world,  with  their  loose, 
oriental  robes  ballooning  out  on  either  side;  and  their 
spears  were  long,  with  banners  floating  from  the  shafts. 

"Jottie  shouted  at  the  ostrich  and  kicked  his  heels  in  its 
sides  so  that  the  creature  raised  its  head,  saw  the  Arabs 
close  upon  them  and  then  it  ran,  ran  so  swiftly  that  the 
grove  of  palm  trees,  through  which  they  went,  seemed  to  be 
in  the  chase,  but  flying  backwards. 

"At  last  the  ostrich  slowed  up  and  remarked,  breathing 
heavily,  'We  gave  them  a  run  for  their  money  that  time, 
didn't  we  ?' 

"  'You  bet,  old  boy ;  don't  you  want  me  to  get  down  and 
let  you  rest  a  bit?' 

"  'ISTot  a  bad  idea ;  we're  in  the  home  oasis  now,  any- 
way.' 

"It  was  a  charming  spot,  cool  and  fragrant  with  the 
heavy  sweetness  of  tropical  flowers.  Jottie  said  he  had 
never  ever:  dreamed  of  such  a  beautiful  place  except  for  the 
colored  picture  of  the  Garden  of  Eden  in  his  nursery 
Bible. 

"  'How  shall  I  get  down  %  Oh,  I  know ;  hold  your  head 
low  and  I  will  slide  down  your  neck  like  I  do  the  banister 
at  home.' 

"  'Go  slowly,  please,'  said  the  ostrich  uneasily.  Jottie 
alighted  safely;  but  the  poor  creature  seemed  to  be  quite 
overcome  with  its  fast  running. 

"  'Quick,  child,  get  a  palm  leaf  and  fan  me  for  a  bit 
until  I  recover  myself  somewhat;"  thereupon  it  sank  down 
quite  weakly. 

"  'Run  get  my  wife !  I  feel  so  ill.  You  will  find  her 
over  that  way.'  So  Jottie  ran  to  get  the  madame  with  no 
idea  where  he  would  find  her ;  he  could  not  remember 
whether  ostriches  roosted  in  trees  or — ah,  there  she  was, 
reclining  under  a  palm  tree  with  several  smaller  birds  near 
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her.  The  madame  ostrich  was  laughing  at  her  children's 
pranks,  for  they  were  eating  oranges,  swallowing  them 
whole;  it  was  a  fascinating  proceeding,  because  you  could 
see  the  separate  oranges  as  they  bulged  out  their  long,  thin 
necks.  It  was  really  a  pleasant  little  domestic  circle,  but 
the  minute  the  young  birds  saw  Jottie  they  ran  away  to 
hide. 

"Jottie  made  a  most  profound  bow — 'Your  husband  is 
very  ill,  near  here,  and  has  sent  me  to  bring  you  to  him.' 

"  'O  Heaven !  has  William  gotten  another  heat  stroke  ? 
Children,  come  with  me !  Amestra,  Valeria,  come  quickly !' 
Thereupon  the  girls  came  back,  forgetting  all  shyness  in 
their  anxiety  for  their  father. 

'They  all  hurried  to  the  place,  but  it  was  plain  to  be  seen 
that  the  ostrich  was  expiring.  I  can  not  describe  the  pain- 
ful scene- — doctors  were  summoned  from  all  the  neighbor- 
ing tribes,  and  the  chiefs  came  to  give  advice,  but  all  in 
vain.  They  seemed  to  forget  about  Jottie,  so  he  sat  and 
watched  them,  and  sucked  away  at  a  big  cocoanut  he  had 
found. 

"Suddenly  Jottie  heard  them  talking  about  him.  'Lady 
Gwendolin  Plumekins,'  said  the  chief  to  the  wife  of  the 
deceased,  'you  will  have  to  keep  that  man-child  in  your 
family ;  of  course  the  king  of  his  country  only  sent  him 
here  for  two  weeks,  but  none  of  us  know  where  he  came 
from  and  your  worthy  husband,  was  our  only  omnibus,  now 
we  shall  have  to  train  another ;  unfortunately  none  of  us 
even  know  our  way  about  the  particular  city  from  which 
the  child  came.  He  must  stay  here ;  I  hope  he  will  not  in- 
convenience you  too  much,  but,  madame,  we  can  not  risk 
sending  one  of  our  couriers  out  who  does  not  know  his  way 
about,  for  we  would  surely  be  caught.  You  remember 
King  Roderigo  said,  if  we  were  caught  he  could  not  defend 
us,  because  it  is  only  as  a  special  favor  that  he  gives  us 
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permission  to  carry  away  naughty  boys — so  that  we  can 
amuse  ourselves  and  perhaps  learn  a  few  useful  things  from 
them — but  if  we  were  discovered  in  the  cities  we  are  lost. 
He  can  not  disclose  his  plan,  for  it  is  not  "legal,"  as  he 
calls  it.' 

"Jottie  was  horribly  frightened.  At  first  he  had  re- 
garded the  secret  message  from  King  Roderigo  as  rather 
a  joke;  of  course  he  knew  that  he  had  been  naughty,  but 
the  punishment  which  the  king  had  meted  out  seemed  quite 
interesting.  Things  wore  a  different  aspect  now — he  must 
spend  all  his  life  here;  horrible!  He  thought  of  the  com- 
fortable home — his  mother  was  probably  crying,  thinking 
he  had  run  off  with  naughty  boys  again. 

"Well,  to  make  a  long  story  short,  Jottie  lived  with  the 
ostriches  many,  many  years.  He  entirely  forgot  where  his 
home  was,  for  he  was  only  six  years  old  when  the  ostrich 
first  took  him  away,  you  see.  It  is  true  he  had  taught  the 
ostriches  many  things ;  he  took  care  of  them  when  they 
were  hurt  and  they  were  very  kind  to  Jottie. 

"One  day  Jottie  suggested  to  a  crowd  of  gay  young 
ostriches  that  they  should  go  to  the  nearest  city — before 
sunrise,  as  was  the  custom  when  they  visited  the  haunts 
of  man.  Here  they  would  go  in  search  of  great  adventures 
and  make  great  heroes  of  themselves.  Jottie  rode  on  first 
one  ostrich  and  then  another,  but  though  they  traveled  very 
fast  it  was  evening  before  they  reached  even  the  suburbs 
of  the  city.  They  went  very  slowly  now,  waiting  until  the 
darkness  should  hide  them.  The  moon  glowed  large  and 
red  at  the  horizon,  and  the  strange  company  moved  silently, 
observantly  along,  now  amid  the  luxurous  parks  of  villas, 
and  now  skirting  the  cramped,  evil-smelling  towns  of  the 
poor.  The  spirit  of  adventure  was  a  bit  subdued  after  the 
long  day  of  travel  without  food  or  water.  Jottie  brought 
things  to  a  crisis  by  guiding  his  companions  into   a  par- 
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ticularly  magnificent  park.  An  artificially  made  lake 
shimmered  beneath  the  stately  royal  palms.  A  marble 
landing-place  was  lighted  by  torches  borne  by  slaves.  A 
barge  had  just  come  to  a  mooring  here  and  many  gayly 
dressed  courtiers  moved  to  and  fro  from  the  water  to  vine- 
clad  pergolas. 

"Jottie  and  the  five  ostriches  advanced  solemly  to  drink, 
but  the  creatures  halted  at  the  sight  of  a  beautiful,  richly 
gowned  woman,  who  made  the  center  of  a  group  of  courtiers 
alighting  from  the  barge.  Jottie  approached  her  undis- 
mayed. Now,  you  must  know,  Jottie  was  a  handsome,  sun- 
browned  youth,  but  wild  in  appearance  because  of  his  scanty 
dress  and  confused  cries  and  gestures.  The  queen,  for  so 
she  was,  halted,  to  try  to  comprehend  his  wishes.  She  com- 
manded food  and  drink  to  be  brought — he  would  not  touch 
it,  but  stamped  upon  the  ground;  thereupon  the  ostriches 
approached  and  devoured  the  food  eagerly.  The  queen, 
amazed,  commanded  more  to  be  brought.  Great  crowds  of 
her  courtiers  were  now  gathering;  they  went  into  ecstasies 
of  delight  and  fear  over  the  awkward  movements  of  the 
ostriches.  Jottie,  pleased  to  have  his  companions  well  treated 
and  appreciated,  asked  them  to  play  'leap  frog' — the  way 
they  did  at  home  before  retiring — the  ostriches  gladly 
acquiesced,  and  shrieking  crowds  regarded  them  cover 
twenty-four  or  -eight  feet  at  a  bound. 

"When  the  great  creatures  finished  their  tricks  and  games 
a  sudden  panic  seized  them,  which  Jottie  has  not  been  able 
to  explain  to  this  day ;  but  they  fled,  apparently  too  terrified 
even  to  stop  for  Jottie,  and  there  he  was,  left  alone  among 
his  people  once  more.  His  people,  yet  not  his  people,  for 
he  could  not  speak  in  their  tongue  nor  were  they  habited 
as  he.  The  crowds  moved  gradually  away,  laughing;  they 
threw  something  at  him — in  scorn  he  thought — and  it 
tinkled  as  it  fell  on  the  marble  walk.     He  stamped  his  bare 
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feet  upon  the  coins,  but  a  sob  rose  in  his  throat  as  he  realized 
that  he  had  given  the  signal  of  the  ostriches,  but  they  would 
never  come  any  more. 

"So  when  Jottie  awoke  he  laughed  to  find  that  he  was 
clutching  the  bed-post  and  it  was  only  a  nightmare." 

L.  M.,  '14. 
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30  Dt&ers  §>ee 

LUCEETIA  KATHERINE  ARKWRIGHT  was  her 
name,  but  she  was  never  called  by  it.  From  her  in- 
fancy she  had  been  Lucy  and,  although  she  hated 
diminutives,  Lucy  she  remained. 

Although  psychologists  are  loud  in  their  emphasis  on  the 
infliences  of  environment,  very  little  has  been  said  of  the 
effect  of  personal  appearance  on  character.  Had  Lucy  been 
tall  and  stately  she  probably  would  have  retained  the 
dignified  appellation,  Lucretia.  She  might  also  have 
developed  a  more  assertive  and  self-reliant  manner;  but 
since  she  was  extremely  tiny,  although  possessed  of  a  mind 
active  enough  to  see  her  own  way  through  the  world,  no  one 
ever  credited  her  with  enough  strength  either  of  body  or 
spirit  to  take  care  of  herself.  Her  father  had  pampered  and 
petted  her  as  if  she  had  been  a  doll,  and  when  she  reached 
the  age  of  womanhood,  the  world  at  large  insisted  on  treat- 
ing her  in  the  same  indulgent  and  somewhat  superior 
fashion.  Lucy  had  so  far  developed  the  habit  of  responding 
to  the  petting  bestowed  upon  her  that  it  never  occurred  to 
her  to  resent  it.  Yet  sometimes  she  did  wish  in  a  vague 
way  that  people  would  treat  her  more  like  a  woman.  But 
she  was  powerless  to  change  the  role  assigned  her  by  her 
world,  and  would  have  resented  any  attempts  to  convict  it 
of  false  judgment. 

Tt  was  Lucy's  air  of  innocent  helplessness  which  charmed 
John  Marshall.  He  was  a  big,  bluff  doctor,  very  wise  in 
his  profession — a  good  judge  of  men,  but  not  of  women. 
Lucy  was  visiting  his  sister  Sara,  when  the  doctor  first  saw 
her.  He  came  home  one  cold,  bitter  night  after  a  hard  day 
of  battling  with  sickness.     As  he  drew  near  the  blazing  fire 
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in  the  library  he  was  not  displeased  to  find  two  well-gowned 
women  awaiting  him — his  sister  and  Lucy.  A  very  brilliant 
and  over-vivacious  woman  would  have  tired  him  in  his 
present  state  of  mental  fatigue.  Lucy's  childish  playful- 
ness amused  him. 

After  the  first  meeting,  Lucy  was  always  careful  to  study 
his  moods  and  fall  in  with  them.  She  noticed  that  he  liked 
to  feel  his  strength,  therefore  she  made  herself  more  depend- 
ent and  appealing  than  ever.  For  this  no  one  must  blame 
her.  Is  not  tact  supposed  to  be  the  highest  virtue  a  woman 
can  possess,  and  what  is  tact  but  the  ability  to  act  as  one  is 
supposed  to  on  any  given  occasion?  The  fact  that  Lucy 
soon  became  very  much  in  love  with  Dr.  Marshall  increased 
her  desire  to  please  him. 

The  doctor  had  always  had  very  firm  ideas  of  just  what 
kind  of  a  woman  he  wanted  for  his  wife.  These  ideas  he 
drew  from  the  memory  of  his  mother,  who  had  been  a  most 
brilliant  and  strong-minded  woman.  Thus  at  first  the  idea 
of  Lucy  as  a  possible  wife  never  occurred  to  him,  although 
he  grew  more  and  more  dependent  upon  her  society  for 
amusement,  but  he  would  have  laughed  at  the  idea  of  him- 
self— a  great,  strong  man — being  dependent  upon  little, 
helpless  Lucy. 

However,  fortunately  for  Lucy,  a  rival  entered  the  field — 
a  callow,  red-cheeked  youth  whom  the  girl  secretly  despised. 
But  whether  from  pure  good  nature,  or  from  deep  and  crafty 
design,  Lucy  concealed  this  dislike  from  the  doctor,  who 
grew  more  and  more  uneasy  as  the  youth's  visits  increased. 

Finally,  one  evening  Lucy  came  down  almost  hidden  be- 
hind a  mammoth  and  ungainly  bunch  of  roses,  which,  al- 
though they  made  her  seriously  uncomfortable,  she  had 
determined  to  wear  for  the  doctor's  benefit,  and  she 
was  extremely  careful  to  mention  that  they  were  the  gift  of 
the  callow  youth.     It  was  more  than  the  doctor  could  endure 
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to  see  her  gaze  lovingly  into  the  red  blossoms,  and  he  made 
some  disparaging  remark  in  regard  to  the  donor.  Lucy 
looked  innocently  grieved,  at  which  the  doctor  became  still 
more  heated.  Finally,  the  roses  had  their  effect,  and  Lucy, 
radiantly  happy,  promised  to  become  Mrs.  Marshall. 

The  next  day  she  took  leave  of  Sara  Marshall  and  re- 
turned to  her  own  home,  her  head  filled  with  plans  for  her 
marriage.  The  doctor  called  very  often  and  at  first  seemed 
to  his  fiancee  absolutely  perfect.  One  evening,  however,  a 
feeling  of  dissatisfaction  crept  into  her  mind.  She  had 
been  out,  and  when  she  came  into  the  library  she  found  the 
doctor  deep  in  conversation  with  her  younger  sister,  Eliza- 
beth. The  two  were  discussing  a  home  for  orphans  in 
which  the  doctor  was  much  interested.  Both  Lucy  and 
Elizabeth  knew  the  matron  of  the  home  and  a  great  deal 
about  the  work  done  there,  but  when  Lucy  made  some  re- 
mark about  it,  the  doctor,  smiling  half  quizzically,  half  in- 
dulgently, said: 

"That's  right,  little  girl ;  take  an  interest  in  the  orphans," 
and  went  on  talking  to  Elizabeth  about  the  plans  of  some 
new  buildings  for  the  institution. 

"I  have  studied  architecture,"  said  Lucy,  very  seriously. 

The  doctor  looked  over  at  the  tiny  face  with  its  big, 
solemn,  violet  eyes.  "What  a  wise  little  wife  I  shall  have !" 
he  baid  with  a  caressing  laugh.  Lucy  laughed  too,  although 
her  cheeks  burned,  and  she  clasped  her  hands  indignantly. 

After  the  doctor  had  gone  she,  for  a  long  time,  sat  gazing 
into  the  fir^.  Then  she  went  slowly  upstairs  to  her  room 
and  sat  down  in  front  of  her  mirror,  leaning  her  face  on  her 
hands.  In  spite  of  the  frown  that  knit  her  brows,  what  she 
saw  was  very  pleasant  to  look  upon.  It  was  a  very  small, 
delicately  oval  face,  framed  in  black,  curly  hair  of  which 
little  tendrils  clung  lovingly  around  the  dainty  ears.  The 
soft  violet-colored  eyes  were  large  and  round,  and  had  an 
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expression  of  innocence  and  trustfulness.  Only  the  mouth 
contradicted  the  artlessness  of  the  eyes,  for,  though  soft,  the 
lines  were  firm,  and  when  she  smiled,  a  dimple  appeared  in 
each  cheek  and  gave  her  face  an  expression  of  roguish 
humor. 

"No  wonder  he  thinks  I'm  a  fool,  with  such  a  baby  face," 
she  said,  half  aloud.  Then  she  laughed  to  herself.  "I  don't 
believe  he  really  knows  what  he  thinks  of  me.  I  believe 
I'll  show  him!" 

The  next  evening  when  Dr.  Marshall  called,  Lucy  had 
not  yet  appeared.  However,  the  doctor  made  himself  com- 
fortable in  front  of  the  fire,  and  picked  up  a  magazine.  So 
intent  was  he  on  his  reading  that  he  did  not  hear  the  door 
open,  and  did  not  realize  that  there  was  some  one  in  the 
room  until  he  heard  a  mischievous  laugh.  He  glanced  up, 
and  then  gasped.  There  before  him  stood  a  child — and  yet 
not  a  child.  Her  starched,  short  white  dress  stood  out  stiffly, 
and  a  huge  pink  sash  flaunted  itself  jauntily  at  her  waist. 
Her  long,  back  curls  were  tied  with  an  enormous  pink  bow. 
Under  her  arm  she  carried  a  large,  flaxen-haired  doll. 

It  was  the  face  of  the  small  girl  which  troubled  the 
doctor.  It  was  very  childish,  and  yet  the  smile  which 
played  about  the  mouth  was  that  of  a  woman  with  a  keen 
enjoyment  of  the  doctor's  astonished  expression.  He  was 
uncomfortably  aware  that  the  child  was  laughing  at  him. 

After  a  moment  of  bewilderment,  the  doctor  discovered 
his  visitor's  identity — and  smiled  tolerantly.  "Lucy  is  such 
a  child,"  he  thought,  "and  this  is  one  of  her  pranks  !"  Yet 
he  was  somewhat  annoyed  by  her  mocking  glance. 

"How  nice  of  you  to  come  to  play  with  me !"  she  said. 

The  doctor  did  not  reply,  for  he  did  not  know  what  re- 
mark the  occasion  demanded.  He  had  a  sense  of  humor — 
that  is  an  asset  necessary  to  a  successful  doctor — but  he 
could  not  appreciate  the  high  comedy  of  the  present  situa- 
tion. 
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"Don't  frown  at  me,  I'm  the  little  girl  you're  going  to 
marry !  Won't  we  have  fun  playing  house  together  ?  I 
hope  you  will  have  a  nurse  and  a  governess  to  take  care  of 
me.     You  know  I'm  too  little  to  look  out  for  myself." 

After  lisping  this  speech  Lucy  paused  and  began  to 
caress  her  doll.  The  doctor  smiled  weakly  and  fingered  his 
magazine.  He  had  never  been  nervous  before,  but  his 
masculine  strength  had  never  been  called  upon  to  cope  with 
a  situation  like  this. 

"Do  you  like  my  doll  ?"  queried  the  child,  naively. 

The  doctor  was  getting  more  befuddled.  Could  it  be  that 
Lucy  had  lost  her  senses  ? 

"Are  you  Lucy,  or  aren't  you?"  he  stammered. 

"Why,  yes,  I'm  Lucy.  I'm  your  fi-an-cee,"  she  pretended 
that  she  could  not  pronounce  such  a  long  word.  "But  you 
called  me  your  little  girl,  so  I  thought  I'd  be  a  real  little 
girl.  You  like  little  girls,  don't  you  ?"  Her  eyes  were  very 
wide  and  appealing,  but  the  doctor  was  getting  angry. 

"For  heaven's  sake,  Lucy,  what  is  this  all  about?" 

For  the  first  time  he  had  laid  aside  that  tantalizingly 
caressing  tone.  Lucy  noticed  it  and  felt  that  she  had  gained 
ground ;  the  consciousness  of  this  made  her  eyes  sparkle 
and  her  cheeks  flush. 

"Mean  ?"  she  said.  "It  means  that  I'm  showing  you 
what  you  seem  to  think  I  am.  Every  day  you  treat  me  as 
much  like  a  child  as  if  I  were  dressed  this  way."  As  she 
spoke  she  became  more  excited  and  stepped  nearer  to  the 
doctor. 

"It  isn't  that  I  mind  being  petted  perpetually.  It  isn't 
that  I  don't  think  you  are  stronger  and  know  more  than  I 
do,  for  you  are  older  and  have  had  more  experience.  But 
you  seem  to  think  that  I  know  nothing.  You  won't  even 
give  me  a  chance  to  show  you  that  I  am  not  a  child.  In  fact, 
you  think  you  are  going  to  marry  a  very  helpless  and  reliant 
woman,  don't  you?" 

"Not  that,"  he  protested,  but  his  eyes  wavered. 
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"You  do,  and  you  know  it.  But  you're  not.  I  don't 
pretend  to  be  a  wonder  of  womanly  merit.  I'm  not — but 
I've  kept  this  house  for  father  now  for  five  years,  and  I 
have  some  education — really !  I  almost  think  I  might  teach 
school  if  I  weren't  going  to  marry  you — just  to  show  you 
that  I  could  do  it.  I  didn't  mind  so  much  when  other  people 
treated  me  as  a  child,  but  from  you  I  can't  bear  it.  Won't 
you  believe  that  I  am  a  woman?" 

She  stood  opposite  the  doctor  now,  so  near  that  he  reached 
out  and  took  her  hands. 

"Will  you  be  satisfied  when  I  tell  you  that  you  are  the 
most  wonderful  woman  in  the  world?"  he  said. 

She  pretended  to  be  contented,  but  inwardly  she  sighed, 
for  she  had  wanted,  not  exaggerated  praises,  but  a  sincere 
recognition  of  her  womanliness. 


&     &     £ 


a  Dteam 

I  dreamed  of  moonlight  in  the  forest  gloom, 
Of  trees  that  murmur  in  the  evening  wind, 

Of  flowers  that  in  the  dusk  of  midnight  bloom, 
Of  fairies  in  an  elfin  dance  entwined ; 

And  you,  the  queen  of  fairyland,  were  there, 
In  silver  sheen  of  moonlight  soft  arrayed, 

The  diamond  glint  of  dewdrops  in  your  hair; 

And  hand  in  hand  with  nymphs  and  elves  we  played. 


EDITORIALS 


There  has  been  some  dissatisfaction  among  the  students 
because  the  faculty  has  corrected  a  typographical  error  in 
the  catalogue,  according  to  which  the  spring 
Vacation,  holidays  were  scheduled  to  begin  on  the  thir- 
teenth instead  of  the  fifteenth  of  March.  The 
faculty  decided  to  give  the  usual  ten  days  instead  of  the 
two  weeks  set  forth  in  the  catalogue.  Those  who  com- 
plained at  the  apparent  shortening  of  the  holidays  have  evi- 
dently not  given  much  thought  to  the  reasons  why  the  usual 
vacation  of  ten  days  should  not  be  extended. 

Sweet  Briar  begins  later  and  closes  earlier  than  any 
woman's  college  in  the  North;  yet  the  students  here  wish 
to  make  good  the  claim  that  as  much  work  is  done  here  as 
at  any  of  the  larger  institutions  of  the  country.  It  is,  there- 
fore, evident  that  the  only  way  to  accomplish  the  requisite 
amount  of  work  is  by  having  fewer  vacations  during  the 
college  year.  When  it  is  a  question  of  upholding  the 
academic  standard  of  Sweet  Briar,  her  students  should  not 
complain  of  the  curtailment  of  a  few  days  from  a  generous 
spring  vacation.  This  is  a  situation  in  which  college  spirit 
should  overcome  any  personal  disappointment. 


As  a  result  of  the  complex  and  exacting  duties  of  college 
life,  the  students  of  Sweet  Briar  find  very  little  time  for 
reading  outside   the   college  curriculum,   but 
A  New  every    student    realizes    that    an    intelligent 

Serial  Story,     acquaintance  with  modern  literature  is  neces- 
sary   to    the    young   woman   who    would    be 
broadly  educated  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word.     It  is  for 
this  reason  that  the  editors  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  story 
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by  Mr„  Locke,  entitled  "Stella  Maris,"  the  first  chapters  of 
which  appeared  in  the  Century  Magazine  for  January. 

Mr.  Locke's  stories  should  appeal  to  college  students  be- 
cause of  their  originality  of  style,  plot,  and  character  study. 
His  choice  of  words  is  irresistibly  delightful.  There  is  a 
quaint  charm  about  his  style  which  is,  in  spite  of  this  flavor 
of  the  old  world,  distinctly  modern  and  virile. 

It  is  impossible  to  separate  the  character  study  from  the 
plot  in  Mr.  Locke's  stories,  so  closely  are  the  two  interwoven, 
for  it  is  the  unfolding  of  the  characters  which  forms  the 
plots  of  his  simple  narratives.  There  seem  to  be  no  villains 
in  Mr.  Locke's  stories,  although  it  must  not  be  inferred  that 
the  author  sees  human  nature  as  all  good.  Each  of  his 
characters  has  some  weakness;  in  fact  he  seems  especially 
fond  of  eccentric  personalities.  Yet  the  philosophy  of  the 
writer  makes  his  characters  especially  delightful  on  account 
of  these  very  mannerisms.  It  is  true  that  Septimus  is  more 
than  half  crazy,  that  Quixtus  is  decidedly  odd,  and  even 
Clementina  rather  erratic;  yet  they  are  all  lovable.  No 
one  can  lay  aside  one  of  Mr.  Locke's  stories  without  feeling 
that,  although  the  world  is  a  very  odd  sort  of  place,  and 
things  are  sometimes  topsy-turvy  in  it,  yet,  after  all,  life  is 
interesting. 

We  feel  sure,  therefore,  that  those  students  who  have 
read  "Septimus,"  or  "The  Giory  of  Clementina,"  or  that 
charming  series  of  short  stories,  "The  Joyous  Adventures 
of  Aristide  Pujol,"  will  greet  with  pleasure  this  new  novel, 
"Stella  Maris." 
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With  the  days  of  February  gone,  examinations  have  fled 
and  the  magazines  are  much  more  cheerful  reading  since 
the  last  unhappy  rhyme  on  "crams"  and  "flunks"  vanished 
from  their  columns. 

A  note  of  gladness  is  struck  in  "Ambition,"  the  opening 
poem  of  The  Randolph-Macon  Monthly  for  February,  but 
on  penetrating  further  into  the  magazine,  the  air  grows 
dark  and  heavy  with  the  shadow  of  Poe.  Of  the  three 
stories  in  this  number,  two,  "The  Living  Dead  Man"  and 
"The  Black  Bird,"  are  remote  descendants  of  "The  Black 
Cat,"  as  witness  one  of  the  opening  paragraphs  of  "The 
Black  Bird" :  "Suddenly,  I  found  myself  near  an  ancient, 
dilapidated  castle,  whose  mossy  base  bored  itself  in  the  dark 
mirror  of  a  jet-black  tarn,  which  held  its  surface  to  the  blue 
vault  undisturbed  save  by  the  shadow  of  some  weary  bird 
flitting  fitfully  over."  The  fine,  romantic  effect  of  the  castle 
is  somewhat  disturbed  by  the  information,  given  in  the  pre- 
ceding paragraph,  that  it  is  situated  near  Surry,  Virginia. 


Among  college  magazine  essays  there  are  three  main 
types — the  essay  selected  from  historical  literary  material, 
that  which  deals  with  contemporary  men  or  events,  and  the 
miscellaneous  essay,  which  may  be  on  any  subject  under  the 
sun,  or  in  the  author's  experience.  In  the  first  class,  though 
necessarily  drawn  from  well-worked  fields,  it  often  seems 
as  if  the  writer  had  overlooked  interesting  possibilities  of 
hackneyed  sources.  The  essay,  "The  Lady  of  His  Mind," 
in  The  Vassar  Miscellany  for  February,  is  a  good  example 
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of  what  can  be  done  with  the  development  of  a  seldom  dis- 
cussed phase  of  a  well-known  period.  As  the  opening  sen- 
tence announces,  it  is  a  discusson  of  "how  satisfactory  was 
the  function  of  the  sixteenth  century  lady  in  the  cult  of 
Platonic  love,"  a  subject  which  has  human  interest  and 
shows  that  in  digging  in  the  past  it  is  not  always  necessary 
to  unearth  dry  bones.  Tn  an  old  college  there  are  many 
possibilities  for  essays  on  the  lives  and  deeds  of  men  who 
have  in  some  way  been  in  touch  with  that  college.  Such  is 
the  essay  on  "William  Barton  Rogers"  in  the  February 
number  of  The  William  and  Mary  Literary  Magazine.  In 
the  same  Vassar  Miscellany  the  essay  on  "The  Balancers: 
Father  William,  Oscar  Wilde,  and  Bernard  Shaw,"  while 
limited  in  its  discussion,  is  a  clever  and  consistent  criticism 
of  the  two  authors,  and  the  gentleman  who  "balanced  an  eel 
on  the  end  of  his  nose." 

Since  serial  stories  seldom  appear  in  college  magazines 
it  is  unusual  to  find  several  among  the  issues  of  one  month. 
One  of  these,  "The  Submerged  Half,"  is  begun  in  the  Smith 
College  Monthly  for  February.  The  story  opens  with  the 
honeymoon  of  a  young  couple  of  which  the  wife  is  the  "sub- 
merged half,"  a  situation  which  promises  interesting 
development.  The  characterization  is  good.  One  of  the 
best-written  short  stories  of  the  month  is  "The  Lonesome 
Girl"  in  The  University  of  Virginia  Magazine  for  February. 
Equally  good  in  another  vein  is  "Amelia,"  in  the  February 
Vassar  Miscellany.  The  characters  of  Amelia,  her  mother, 
and  her  lover,  have  an  individuality  that  does  not  always 
characterize  the  personages  of  a  college  story.  The  style 
is  clever  and  easy,  and  the  amusing  situations  arising  from 
the  attempts  of  the  hero  and  heroine  to  sustain  a  sporting 
character  they  do  not  possess  have  an  unforced  humor. 
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The  poetry  of  this  month,  as  a  whole,  keeps  to  the  average 
without  any  striking  variations  above  or  below  it.  "A  Lover 
in  Dalmatia"  in  the  February  issue  of  The  University  of 
Virginia  Magazine  paints  four  pictures — market  morning, 
noon  in  Spolato,  a  twilight  song,  and  a  cafe  late  at  night. 
As  a  series  of  studies,  it  is  admirable  in  giving  the  color  and 
atmosphere  of  each.  The  February  number  of  The  Rich- 
mond College  Messenger  has  "A  Love  Song"  that  is  unusual 
in  its  well-sustained  rhythm  and  emotions.  The  first  verse 
runs  as  follows : 

"Blue  of  the  infinite  far, 
Blue  of  the  sunny  summer  skies, 

And  dreaming  depths  of  blue  beyond  the  unseen  star. 
But  not  so  tender  as  the  blue  in  tiny  veins  above  her  eyes, 
Oh,  not  so  witching  as  the  blue  within  the  laughter 
of  her  eyes." 
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Dramatic  association 

Since  the  Christmas  holidays  the  activity  of  the  Dramatic 
Association  has  continued  with  its  nsnal  good  results. 

On  January  27th,  the  Ripplers  presented  "The  Knight 
of  the  Burning  Pestle." 

As  a  representative  of  Elizabethan  drama,  this  produc- 
tion, by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  proved  most  instructive  in 
showing  the  manner  in  which  plays  of  that  time  were  given. 
The  little  pages  who,  between  scenes,  appeared  with  pla- 
cards informing  the  audience  of  changes  of  scenery,  were 
one  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  evening.  The 
citizen  and  his  wife  (whose  parts  were  taken  by  Helen 
Lamfrom  and  Katherine  Mize,  respectively),  performed 
their  parts  admirably.  Their  jocose  remarks  were  scattered 
throughout  the  play  in  a  manner  which  never  failed  to  pro- 
duce a  laugh.  Ralph,  whose  part  was  played  by  Dorothy 
Wallace,  was  a  very  gallant  knight,  and,  in  his  brilliant 
armor,  performed  feats  which  made  the  ladies  of  the 
audience  tremble  in  their  fear  for  his  opponent.  Miss 
DaCamara  played  the  part  of  Venturewell  with  her  usual 
splendid  interpretation;  while  Luce,  his  daughter,  and 
Jasper,  son  of  Merrythought,  proved  a  most  interesting 
couple,  true  to  each  other  through  the  most  horrible  vicissi- 
tudes of  fortune. 

On  the  whole,  the  play  was  admirably  given.  The  com- 
mittee in  charge,  of  whom  Miss  Pinkerton  was  chairman, 
did  their  work  splendidly.  As  president  of  the  Ripplers, 
Miss  Franke  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  success  attend- 
ant upon  the  reproduction  of  "The  Knight  of  the  Burning- 
Pestle."  Many  of  the  cast  were  new  girls,  and  the  play  it- 
self was  most  difficult  to  interpret.  We  like  to  do  a  hard 
thing,  especially  when  it  is  well  done,  and  so  we  like  to  look 
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back  upon  the  presentation  of  "The  Knight  of  the  Burning 
Pestle"  at  Sweet  Briar. 

M.  T.,  '13. 

CAST 

Speaker  of  the  Prologue Elizabeth  Feanke 

A    Citizen Helen   Lamfeom 

Plis  Wife Katheeine  Mize 

Ralph,  His  Apprentice. Doeothy  Wallace 

First    Boy Maegaeet    Staley 

Second  Boy Delia  Lindsay 

Venturewell,   a  Merchant Maeion  DaCamaea 

Humphrey    Eunice   Peitchett 

Merrythought   Lucile  Maeshall 

Jasper    \  (Hazel  Maeshall 

, ...  ,      ,  >  His   feons ■> 

Michael  J  (Rebecca  White 

Tim,  His  Apprentice Eena  Deivee 

Host    Maegaeet   Staley 

Tapster  1 

r   J 

Luce,  Daughter  of  Venturewell Maey  Page  Geammee 

Mistress   Merrythought Doeothy    Geammee 

Pompiona,  Daughter  of  the  King  of  Moldavia 

COEINNE   LOEB 

Gentlemen   Sitting  upon  the   Stage 

Scene — London   and  the    Neighboring   Country,   excepting 
Act  IV,  Scene  II,  where  it  is  in  Moldavia 


.  .ISTelle   Kellee 
Barber 


committee 

Maey  Pinkeeton,  Chairman 

Claee  Eeck  Delia  Lindsay 


meeey  jestee  eepeesentatives 
Mayo  Thach  Maey  Osboene 
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goung  Somen's  Christian  Association 

On  February  16th  the  Christian  Association  sent  four 
delegates  to  attend  the  Student  Council  held  at  Kandolph- 
Macon  Woman's  College,  Lynchburg,  Va.  The  conference 
lasted  until  the  19th  of  February.  It  was  attended  by  dele- 
gates from  all  the  Virginia  women's  schools  and  colleges 
having  a  Christian  Association.  It  is  hard  to  give  an  idea 
of  the  inspiration  and  pleasure  derived  from  such  a  gather- 
ing. Apart  from  the  help  given  along  the  technical  organi- 
zation of  the  Association,  by  means  of  which  more  efficient 
work  is  done,  much  was  gained  from  the  addresses  made  by 
the  secretaries  who  are  the  directors  of  the  work  throughout 
the  whole  country.  There  were  three  secretaries  present 
from  the  National  Board  in  New  York.  These  women,  who 
have  given  their  lives  to  serving  others — to  bettering  social 
and  religious  conditions  in  the  factory,  the  city,  the  mill 
town,  and  the  country — brought  most  forcibly  before  the  con- 
ference the  opportunities  and  need  for  help  from  those  who 
enter  life  equipped  by  a  college  education.  Efficient  workers 
are  demanded  in  every  phase  of  work  to-day,  and  this  is  true 
in  philanthropic  or  social  work  as  well  as  in  business. 

The  delegates  left  the  council  filled  with  an  enthusiasm  for 
service,  and  a  trust  that  all  things  done  for  our  fellow-men 
result  not  only  in  a  betterment  of  their  welfare  and  the 
opening  to  them  of  a  fuller  life,  but  with  an  assurance  that 
by  giving  ourselves  to  others  we  are  thereby  lifted  up  and 
drawn  closer  to  the  real  end  of  human  life. 
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athletic  jQotes 

This  year  baseball  has  been  1aken  up  at  Sweet  Briar  more 
enthusiastically  than  any  other  sport.  The  committee,  com- 
posed of  Frances  Kichardson  (chairman),  Helen  Pennock, 
Grace  Martin  and  Margaret  Duvall,  has  ordered  bats, 
"hard"  balls,  gloves,  masks  and  bases  from  Spalding,  and 
has  selected  the  field  opposite  the  Academic  Building  for 
the  diamond.  About  seventy-five  girls  signed  up  for  the 
spring  season.  Good  material  for  baseball — "heavy  hitters," 
"base  sliders,"  and  "fancy  twirlers" — came  out  to  play  last 
week  and  showed  that  good,  fast  teams  can  be  developed 
with  steady  practice.  In  all  urobability  there  will  be  a  big 
game  on  the  morning  of  Field  Day,  when  S.  Bs.  will 
be  awarded.  Every  one  ought  to  turn  out  and  try  for  the 
teams ! 

The  Field  Day  Committee,  with  Elizabeth  Franke  at  the 
head,  has,  as  yet,  been  unable  to  make  definite  arrangements 
for  the  College  Meet.  Practice  will  begin,  however,  just  as 
soon  as  the  grounds  can  be  used.  We  hope  that,  with  the 
aid  of  the  splendid  new  material,  the  College  can  maintain 
last  year's  records,  if  not  surpass  them. 

The  Committee  of  the  Boat  Club,  Clare  Erck  (chairman), 
Bernice  Kichardson  and  Kuth  Swan,  has  undertaken  new 
improvements  down  at  the  lake.  Three  new  boats  have 
arrived,  making  in  all  seven  boats  fit  for  use.  A  tower  raft 
is  to  be  built  and  the  pen  and  boat  house  enlarged.  After 
these  improvements  have  been  made,  the  lake  will  be  in 
splendid  condition  for  Lake  Day. 

Girls  interested  in  golf  should  speak  of  it  to  one  of  the  Golf 
Committee,  consisting  of  Dorothy  Tarbell  (chairman), 
Hazel  Marshall  and  Elsie  Lloyd. 
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We  feel  sure  that  the  tennis  courts  will  be  in  condition 
in  several  weeks,  and  practice  for  the  Spring  Tournament 
should  begin  immediately.  The  committee,  composed  of 
Alice  Swain  (chairman),  Bernice  Richardson,  Grace  Martin 
and  Marion  Da  Camera,  had  the  courts  rolled  and  kept  in 
excellent  condition  during  the  fall,  and  we  hope  may  con- 
tinue to  do  so. 

Plans  for  the  new  Athletic  Field  have  been  submitted  to 
President  Zaegel  by  Mr.  Lewis,  our  architect  from  Lynch- 
burg. The  plans  have  quite  surpassed  the  expectations  of 
every  one  as  they  are  more  attractively  arranged  and  cost 
must  less  than  the  students  expected.  When  the  whole  field 
is  completed  there  will  be  four  basket-ball  fields,  west  of 
the  hockey  field,  and  seven  tennis  courts,  south  and  east  of 
it.  The  tennis  courts  will  be  drained  by  concrete  gutters. 
It  has  been  arranged  to  complete  the  basket-ball  fields  and 
four  of  the  tennis  courts  so  that  they  may  be  ready  for  use 
by  June  or,  at  the  latest,  September.  Because  of  the  regu- 
lar athletic  dues  of  five  dollars,  there  will  be  no  additional 
tax  on  each  girl  for  this  new  field.  The  Tea  House  has 
kindly  consented  to  lend  the  Athletic  Association  the  sum 
of  money  necessary  to  start  work  immediately. 

A.  S.,  '15. 
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College  Copies 

The  concert  course  for  1912  opened  January  20th  with 
a  violin  recital  by  Maude  Powell.  Madame  Powell  is  a 
favorite,  having  given  a  recital  at  Sweet  Briar  College  for 
the  last  three  years.  As  every  one  knows,  she  is  one  of  the 
most  famous  violinists  of  to-day.  The  program  was  as 
follows : 

Maude  Powell 

1.  Wieniawski Concerto  D  Minor,  Op.  22 

I.  Allegro  Moderate 
II.  Romance 
III.  Finale  a  la  Zuigara 

2.  a.  Mozart    Rondo   G  Major 

(From  the  suite  written  for  Eli j .  Iiaffner's  wedding 
in  1779.) 

b.  Coleridge-Taylor  Powell "Deep   River" 

c.  Brahms-Joachim    Two  Hungarian  Dances 

A  Major  and  D  Minor 

3.  Brahms    Rhapsodie  G   Minor 

Piano  Solo 

4.  a.  Schubert    Ave   Maria 

b.  Gilbert   (Paducah,  Ky.)    Sherzo 

c.  Sarasate    Spanish  Dance,  No.  VIII 

On  Monday,  January  22nd,  Sweet  Briar  listened  to  a 
lecture  by  Mrs.  Margaret  Woods.  Mrs.  Woods  lectured 
on  Oxford,  a  subject  about  which  she  is  naturally  well 
informed,  as  her  husband  was  formerly  the  Dean  of  Trinity 
College,  Oxford,  where  she  has  spent  the  greater  part  of  her 
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life.  Mrs.  Woods  is  well  known  in  the  literary  world.  Her 
lecture  consisted  of  various  incidents  in  her  acquaintance 
with  Browning,  Euskin  and  Tennyson,  besides  descriptions 
of  Oxford  and  its  colleges.  Her  remarks  were  illustrated 
by  stereopticon  views. 

On  the  afternoon  of  January  24th,  Miss  Sparrow  gave  a 
tea  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Woods. 

On  the  same  evening  the  "Sorrel-Top  Club"  gave  a  dinner. 
The  decorations  and  the  costumes  were  very  properly  red. 

On  Saturday,  January  27th,  the  Kipplers  presented  "The 
Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle."  The  performance  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  party  at  the  Tea  House. 

On  February  5th,  the  Junior  Class  gave  an  evening's  en- 
tertainment to  obtain  funds  for  their  class  gift  to  the  College 
next  year. 

The  class  showed  their  dramatic  ability  to  greater  advan- 
tage than  ever  before,  for  they  both  wrote  and  acted  the 
"curtain  raiser,"  which  took  the  form  of  a  version  of 
Chanticleer,  with  the  Peacock,  the  Junior's  class  emblem, 
as  hero.  The  songs,  written  by  Mary  Pinkerton  and  Susie 
Slaughter,  were  very  effectively  set  to  "Quaker  Girl"  music, 
and  were  sung  by  a  chorus  of  Freshman  roses. 

The  cast  is  as  follows : 

The  Peacock   (a  Junior) Mayo  Thach 

The  Peahen  (a  Freshman) Susie  Slaughter 

The  Blackbird    (a   Senior) B.   Richardson 

The   Cat    (a   Sophomore) L.   Marshall. 

The  Chick  (a  Sub-Freshman) R.  White 
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The  play,  entitled  "The  Elopement  of  Ellen,"  was  a 
great  success.  The  Parson  (played  by  Helen  Lamfrom)  had 
such  good  motives,  but  such  poor  nerves,  that  he  enlisted  our 
sympathies  as  well  as  laughter.  We  hope  he  found  a  suit- 
able text  to  soothe  his  broken  heart.  The  busy  housewife, 
though  her  husband  was  "prompted"  to  call  her  a  match- 
maker, was  a  veritable  domestic  wonder.  June  was  so 
natural  and  lovable  that  Bob  would  surely  have  fallen  in 
love  with  her  as  he  peeped  from  behind  the  curtain,  even 
if  he  hadn't  been  smitten  already.  Dorothy's  beauty  and 
winsome  ways  would  have  aroused  tragic  emotions  in  a 
much  less  susceptible  man  than  Max,  even  though  "other- 
wise engaged." 

On  February  8th,  Alice  Swain  and  Hester  Anderson 
gave  a  tea  for  Marion  Yerkes  and  Florence  Anderson. 


On  the  evening  of  February  17th,  the  Student  Govern- 
ment Association  gave  its  first  annual  reception  to  the 
faculty.  In  order  to  make  it  as  informal  as  possible, 
cleverly  worked  out  charades  were  chosen  to  be  the  main 
feature  of  the  program.  "The  Bride  of  Lammermoor"  was 
one  of  the  prettiest  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  humorous. 
The  "bride"  was  impersonated  by  Miss  Dew,  while  Miss 
Tyler  cheerfully  received  a  sound  beating  for  the  sake  of 
"Lammermoor."  Miss  Hayes,  quite  contrary  to  her  usual 
manner  of  talking,  assumed  a  most  attractive  lisp  in  "The 
Fair  Maid  of  Perth"    (purse). 

The  faculty  chose  the  word  "profile"  as  a  charade.  The 
first  syllable  was  represented  by  a  woman's  debating  society, 
in  which  Miss  Noyes,  after  listening  to  the  various  sub- 
jects for  debate  proposed  by  the  different  members  of  the 
club,  thoroughly  jumbled  up  her  "pros"  and  "cons."     The 
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second  syllable  was  suggested  by  the  competent  cooks,  placed 
on  file  at  Miss  Young's  Employment  Bureau.  The  whole 
word  was  represented  by  profiles  thrown  against  a  sheet. 

Miss  Wallace,  as  "The  Man  from  the  ^orth,"  kept  the 
audience  guessing  for  a  considerable  time.  After  the 
charades  couples  were  formed  for  the  Virginia  reel.  About 
ten  o'clock  a  delicious  supper  was  served.  The  evening 
closed  with  dancing.  '14. 

On  Monday,  February  19  th,  Ellison  Van  Hoose  gave  a 
song  recital.  This  was  the  first  visit  of  Mr.  Van  Hoose  to 
Sweet  Briar,  and  for  many  of  us  our  first  opportunity  to 
hear  this  famous  tenor.     The  program  was  as  follows : 

Puccini Aria — Che   gelida  manina    (Boheme) 

Liszt O  Komm  im  Traum 

Palloni    Domani 

Bemberg    A    Toi 

Barnby 

Rect.  and  Aria — The  Soft  Southern  Breeze  (Rebekah) 

Paderewski Piano    Solo — Cracovienne   Fantasque 

Benson I   Wonder  if  You  Remember 

Harriet    Ware The   Last   Dance 

Mary  Turner  Salter The  Call  of  Cupid 

Old  Melody,  arr.  by  A.  L When  Love  is  Kind 

Oley   Speaks Morning 

C.  Haivley In  the  Deeps  o'  the  Daisies 

On  Saturday,  February  21st,  the  Freshmen  gave  a  dance 
in  honor  of  the  Juniors.  Although  the  very  "gentlemanly" 
Freshmen  did  not  fail  in  attendance  upon  the  guests  of 
honor,  they  did  not  forget  the  Sophomore  "maids,"  or  the 
Senior  "babies." 
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On  Friday,  February  16th,  Virginia  Robertson,  Eliza- 
beth Baker,  Eugenia  Culberson,  and  Kate  Osborne  attended 
a  dance  at  V.  M.  I.  On  the  following  clay  Rebecca  Stout 
and  Elizabeth    Anderson  went    to  a  dance   at  Woodberry 

College. 

On  Tuesday,  February  20th,  Miss  Carroll  chaperoned 
Eugenia  Buffington,  Mayo  Thach,  Emmy  Thomas,  Delia 
Lindsay,  Frances  Richardson,  Helen  Jalonick,  Adelaide 
Hempstead,  Sarah  Browne,  Alice  Moseley,  Eloise  Orme, 
Cynthia  Magee,  Nancy  Schmelz,  and  Elizabeth  Green  to 
the  fancy  dress  ball  at  Washington  and  Lee. 
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Cfje  student 

I  read  of  Life  in  a  book  of  brass ; 

I  slept  above  the  page,  and  woke 
To  see,  far  down  the  causeway  pass, 

Life  in  her  flaunting  scarlet  cloak. 

I  read  of  Love  in  a  book  of  gold, 

The  letters  wrought  with  wondrous  care : 

And  as  the  last  fair  page  unrolled, 
Love  passed — I  saw  his  yellow  hair. 
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^ijakespeare's  Development  in  CrageOp 

IT  is  not  probable  that  either  the  Elizabethan  dramatist 
or  his  audience  had  any  fixed  definition  of  tragedy. 
Such  a  definition,  the  product  of  modern  critical  study, 
is,  however,  essential  to  a  full  understanding  of  Shakes- 
peare's development  in  tragedy. 

Mr.  Baker,  of  Harvard  University,  an  eminent  dramatic 
critic,  defines  tragedy  as  "a  sequence  of  incidents  or  episodes 
so  presented  as  to  emphasize  with  seriousness  their  causal 
relationship."  Mr.  Bradley,  another  writer  on  Shakespeare's 
dramatic  art,  describes  tragedy  as  "a  story  of  human  actions, 
producing  exceptional  calamity  and  ending  in  the  death  of 
the  hero" ;  but,  unlike  Mr.  Baker,  he  admits  the  legitimacy 
of  a  small  element  of  chance  in  the  development  of  the  plot. 
He  acknowledges,  however,  that  if  chance  enters  much  into 
the  action  of  the  play,  the  logical  sequence  of  events  is  inter- 
rupted, and  melodrama  instead  of  tragedy  results. 

This,  then,  is  the  essential  difference  between  tragedy  and 
melodrama — melodrama  attains  its  effects  through  exter- 
nals and  accidents,  while  tragedy  deals  with  characters, 
motives,  and  the  great  principles  of  cause  and  effect.  Hence, 
melodrama  is  more  sensational  and  less  true  to  life.  Judg- 
ing by  this  standard  we  shall  see  that  Shakespeare  was  the 
first  English  dramatist  to  write  real  tragedy,  and  though 
dramas  before  his  time  bore  that  name,  they  were  in  reality 
either  chronicle  plays  or  melodramas. 

Therefore,  we  see  that  the  essential  element  in  tragedy  is 
a  sequence  of  events  causally  related,  leading  up  to  an  in- 
evitable catastrophe.  The  characters  are  usually  of  high 
rank,  great  material  prosperity,  and  extraordinary  attain- 
ments, in  order  that  the  spectacle  of  their  misfortunes  may 
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be  more  appalling.  The  connection  between  character  and 
action  is,  thus,  the  great  tragic  theme.  Mr.  Bradley  strikes 
the  keynote  of  tragedy  when  he  says,  "The  center  of  tragedy 
lies  in  action  issuing  from  character,  or  in  character  issuing 
from  action." 

The  developed  tragedy  as  we  see  it  in  Hamlet  and  King 
Lear  did  not  spring  from  Shakespeare's  genius  full  blown 
and  unheralded.  It  was  the  climax  of  the  slow  evolution 
of  the  drama  which  began  in  mediaeval  times  with  the 
miracle  and  morality  plays.  The  influence  of  these  crude 
dramas  in  the  development  of  tragedy  must  not  be  over- 
looked. 

From  the  miracle  plays  the  Elizabethan  drama  inherited 
its  narrative  style,  its  lack  of  classical  restraint,  and  its  dis- 
regard for  the  unities.  From  these  plays  came  also  the  min- 
gling of  the  tragic  and  the  comic.  Those  sharp  emotional 
changes  from  laughter  to  tears,  so  characteristic  of  Shakes- 
peare's tragedy,  can  be  traced  directly  back  to  these  mediaeval 
plays. 

In  the  morality  play  the  idea  of  human  conflict  with  the 
powers  of  evil  is  emphasized.  Such  a  play  as  Everyman,  with 
its  conflict  of  good  and  evil,  and  the  struggle  of  will  in  the 
individual,  comes  very  near  to  our  conception  of  tragedy. 

During  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII  humanism  entered  Eng- 
land and  brought  with  it  an  awakening  of  interest  in  Seneca's 
dramas.  From  this  union  of  humanism  with  niediaevalisni 
the  English  tragedy  was  eventually  born. 

The  chief  influence  of  the  Senecan  tragedy  on  the  English 
is  seen  in  the  structure  of  the  drama.  The  division  into 
five  acts  was  due  to  the  imitation  of  Latin  forms.  Seneca 
also  gave  the  idea  of  fatalism,  and  the  element  of  introspec- 
tion and  philosophy.  Though  the  Latin  tragedy  usually 
dealt  with  themes  of  crime  and  bloodshed,  the  murders  took 
place  off  the  stage.     The  English  never  entirely  adopted  this 
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convention,  vet  its  influence  is  seen  in  an  increase  of  delicacy 
and  decorum  in  the  drama.  The  introduction  of  the  love 
story  through  the  Latin  tragedy  also  tended  to  soften  the 
oftentimes  coarse  plots  of  the  English  plays.  Perhaps, 
however,  Seneca's  greatest  gift  to  English  tragedy  consists 
in  certain  characters  which  appear  again  and  again  through- 
out Elizabethan  drama.  Such  characters  as  the  faithful  and 
amusing  servant,  the  nurse,  the  ghost,  and  the  confidante, 
Shakespeare  borrowed  from  Seneca. 

Gorboduc,  which  is  usually  known  as  the  "first  Eliza- 
bethan tragedy,"  and  which  is  the  first  English  play  written 
in  blank  verse,  was  the  direct  offspring  of  Senecan  influence. 
Immediately  after  its  appearance  in  1565,  and  until  about 
1570,  numerous  other  direct  imitations  of  Seneca  were 
written.  In  none  of  these  was  the  true  element  of  tragedy, 
the  feeling  of  cause  and  effect,  evident.  Almost  all  of  them 
were  bloody,  revolting,  and  sensational. 

After  1570  the  English  tragedy  began  to  assume  its 
national  characteristics,  and  to  disregard  the  hard  and  fast 
classic  technique  of  the  plays  based  on  Latin  models. 

That  the  English  drama  diverged  so  far  from  the  Latin 
standard  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  growth  of  an  intense  national 
spirit  in  England.  It  was  a  time  of  strong  passions,  vivid 
and  unrestrained  imagination,  and  unbounded  ambition,  and 
all  of  these  elements  appear  in  the  first  distinctly  English 
dramas. 

The  so-called  tragedies  which  appeared  between  1570  and 
1590  are  classed  by  Professor  Ashley  Thorndike  in  three  de- 
nominations as  (1)  the  chronicle  plays,  (2)  the  revenge 
type  of  tragedy,  (3)  the  heroic  type  of  tragedy  created  by 
Marlowe. 

It  must  not  be  thought,  however,  that  these  three  forms 
were  separate   and  distinct.      In  point   of  fact,   they  over- 
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lapped  each  other,  and  almost  every  tragedy  contained  ele- 
ments of  at  least  two  of  them. 

When  Shakespeare  entered  the  theatrical  arena  Kyd  had 
clearly  defined  the  drama  of  revenge  in  his  Spanish  Tragedy, 
and  Marlowe  had,  by  grouping  the  narrative  around  a 
powerful  and  dominant  central  figure,  succeeded  in  giving  a 
certain  unity  to  the  episodic  character  of  the  chronicle  play. 
Shakespeare's  work  consisted  in  further  developing  these 
so-called  forms  of  tragedy  into  a  drama  filling  the  require- 
ments of  true  tragedy,  as  outlined  in  the  beginning  of  this 
paper. 

In  the  field  of  so-called  tragedy  the  chronicle  play  first 
attracted  Shakespeare.  This  type  of  play  consists  of  nar- 
rative-historic scenes,  very  loosely  bound  together.  Yet  it 
was  from  this  more  or  less  crude  form  that  Shakespeare, 
by  a  gradual  evolution,  developed  some  of  his  greatest 
tragedies,  such  as  Lear,  Macbeth,  and  Antony  and  Cleopatra. 

Henry  VI,  the  first  chronicle  play  in  which  Shakespeare 
had  a  hand,  may  be  passed  over,  as  it  exhibits  the  worst  flaw 
of  the  chronicle  play,  lack  of  coherence  and  tragic  unity. 

Richard  III,  probably  written  in  1592-1593,  just  after 
Henry  VI,  is  a  much  better  play.  Here  Shakespeare  is 
evidently  imitating  Marlowe,  and  it  is  the  Marlowesque 
character  of  the  hero  which  gives  unity  to  the  play,  and 
makes  it  the  best  of  the  early  chronicle  histories  for  acting 
purposes.  Yet  Richard  III  is  not  true  tragedy,  for  the 
motivation  is  often  poor,  as  in  the  scene  between  Richard 
and  Anne,  Act  I,  Scene  II;  and,  though  Richard  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly effective  character  on  the  stage,  there  is  no  human 
complexity  about  him,  and  therefore  he  becomes  merely  a 
stage  villain,  a  character  too  single-minded  to  show  any  tragic 
connection  between  thought  and  deed.  For  this  reason  the 
final  catastrophe,  although  skillfully  worked  out,  lacks  the 
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force  of  the  inevitable  result  of  character  on  action,  or  action 
on  character. 

The  next  chronicle  play,  King  John,  is  Shakespeare's  first 
real  work  of  adaptation.  It  was  based  on  an  old  play,  The 
Troublesome  Reign  of  King  John,  but  Shakespeare  rewrote 
every  line.  The  lack  of  a  central  figure  gives  an  episodic 
character  to  the  play,  and  the  motivation  is  poor,  yet  in 
characterization  there  is  a  marked  improvement  over 
Richard  III.  The  character  of  Faulconbridge  was  almost 
entirely  Shakespeare's  own  creation,  and  he  makes  of  the 
sentimental  Constance  of  the  old  play  a  type  of  noble  mother- 
hood. In  King  John  the  dramatist  also  shows  that  wonder- 
ful dramatic  insight,  which  makes  a  few  words  pulsate  with 
tragic  intensity.  The  powerful  first  scene  of  Act  III  owes 
its  force  to  this  genius  for  putting  a  world  of  pathos  into  a 
few  simple  sentences. 

Richard  II  comes  very  near  to  tragedy,  but  the  weakness 
of  the  hero,  his  motiveless  actions,  and  vacillating  disposi- 
tion, destroy  the  tragic  unity  of  the  play.  Had  Shakespeare 
depicted  the  king  as  the  struggling  victim  of  inevitable  cir- 
cumstances, the  play  might  have  been  lifted  to  the  plane  of 
a  true  tragedy. 

After  writing  Richard  II,  Shakespeare  turned  for  a  time 
from  chronicle  history  to  the  drama  of  revenge.  Some  critics 
prefer  to  think  that  Titus  Andronicus  was  not  written  by 
Shakespeare,  but  it  is  probable  that  he  at  least  revised  it. 
The  play  is  interesting  only  because  it  shows  the  dramatist's 
early  treatment  of  the  drama  of  blood  and  revenge.  Though 
it  contains  some  fine  lines,  Titus  Andronicus  is,  as  a  whole, 
disgusting  in  its  realism.  The  motivation  is  poor,  and  there 
is  no  development  of  dramatic  interest,  as  the  climax  of 
horror  is  reached  early  in  the  play. 

Nothing  could  be  more  of  a  contrast  to  the  somber 
monotony  of  Titus  Andronicus,  than  the  poetic  passion  of 
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Shakespeare's  next  tragedy,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  probably 
written  some  time  before  1597.  The  story  came  originally 
from  the  Italian.  Arthur  Brooke,  in  1562,  made  a  metrical 
version  founded  upon  a  French  account  by  Boisteau.  Shakes- 
peare probably  got  his  story  from  this  metrical  version.  His 
skill  in  the  use  of  his  sources  may  be  seen  by  a  comparison 
of  the  tragedy  with  Brooke's  Romeo  and  Juliet.  In  the 
source  the  characters  are  mere  outlines.  At  Shakespeare's 
touch  they  spring  into  life;  Romeo,  the  young  dreamer; 
Juliet,  pure,  passionate,  resourceful,  with 

"Beauty  too  rich  for  use,  for  earth  too  dear." 
Mercutio,  with   his   sparkling,    daring  wit,   and  the  nurse, 
coarse,  worldly,  but  kind-hearted,  are  no  less  fine  character- 
izations. 

Romeo  and  Juliet  is  the  tragedy  of  the  dramatist's  youth, 
full  of  a  young  man's  fancy.  There  is  no  touch  of  the  terror 
and  awe  inspired  by  the  later  tragedies.  The  most  deadly 
passions  are  softened  and  beautified  by  the  poetic  atmos- 
phere. There  is  little  feeling  of  the  somberness  of  the  in 
evitable. 

Because  of  this  lack  of  the  element  of  fatalism,  Mr.  Baker, 
of  Harvard,  classes  Romeo  and  Juliet  as  a  melodrama. 
Granted  that  chance  has  much  to  do  with  the  doom  of  the 
lovers,  and  that  this  tragedy  does  not  awaken  the  terror 
and  pity  inspired  by  those  in  which  the  human  conflict  is 
more  terribly  emphasized,  yet  it  ranks  above  melodrama  in 
the  skilfulness  of  its  technique.  Compare  it  with  Titus 
Andronicus,  in  which  there  is  no  definite  sequence  of  events, 
and  it  can  be  seen  how  each  incident  stands  out  in  clear 
causal  relation  to  the  final  catastrophe. 

The  poetry  of  Romeo  and  Juliet,  though  less  sublime  than 
that  of  the  dramatist's  maturity,  is  nowhere  else  so  lyrical, 
so  tenderly  impassioned,  as: 
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Jul.  :    Wilt  thou  be  gone  %  it  is  not  yet  near  day : 
It  was  the  nightingale,  and  not  the  lark, 
That  pierced  the  peaceful  hollow  of  thine  ear; 
Nightly  she  sings  on  yond  pomegranite  tree: 
Believe  me,  love,  it  was  the  nightingale. 

Eom.  :  It  was  the  lark,  the  herald  of  the  morn, 

No  nightingale:    look,  love,  what  envious  streaks 
Do  lace  the  severing  clouds  in  yonder  east ; 
Night's  candles  are  burnt  out,  and  jocund  day 
Stands  tiptoe  on  the  misty  mountaintops : 
I  must  be  gone  and  live,  or  stay  and  die. 

—Act  III,  Scene  V. 

Between  the  writing  of  this  tragedy  and  the  next  there 
is  a  gap  of  several  years.  During  this  time  Shakespeare  was 
maturing  in  dramatic  technique,  and  in  the  knowledge  of 
human  nature.  The  same  vitality  and  overflowing  sense  of 
the  glad  poetry  of  life  which  inspired  Romeo  and  Juliet 
were  responsible  for  the  creation  of  the  high  comedies  pro- 
duced between  1598  and  1600. 

Whether  on  account  of  events  in  the  poet's  personal  life, 
or  because  of  a  change  in  public  taste,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  seventeenth  century  Shakespeare's  style  of  drama  under- 
went a  great  change.  He  abandoned  the  highly  colored  and 
sparkling  high  comedy,  and  began  the  production  of  that 
group  of  plays  known  as  the  great  tragedies. 

Though  these  plays  were,  with  the  exception  of  Othello, 
derived  from  historic  narratives,  the  ripeness  of  the 
dramatist's  genius,  and  the  development  of  his  skill  in 
dramatic  technique,  made  possible  the  wide  difference  be- 
tween these  and  the  early  chronicle  plays.  When  Shakes- 
peare realized  that  from  the  narration  of  the  weakness  or 
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strength  of  a  king  or  statesman,  might  be  made  the  story  of 
the  conflict  of  character  against  fate,  then  he  produced  his 
great  tragedies. 

Julius  Caesar,  the  first  of  the  later  tragedies,  still  resembles 
the  chronicle  plays  in  structure.  The  scenes  are  somewhat 
episodic,  for  Shakespeare  has  put  in  some  incidents  simply 
because  they  were  in  the  source,  North's  translation  of  Plu- 
tarch; yet  the  influence  of  character  on  the  development  of 
the  catastrophe  gives  to  the  play  a  tragic  force  not  found  in 
any  earlier  historic  drama. 

Though  his  style  is  perhaps  nowhere  else  so  free  from 
defects  as  in  Julius  Ccesar,  yet  Shakespeare  had  not  yet 
reached  that  nervous  intensity  of  expression  which  makes 
the  next  play,  Hamlet,  more  vehement  and  more  powerful. 

In  writing  his  Hamlet,  Shakespeare  probably  had  access 
to  an  old  play  of  the  same  name,  which  is  generally  ascribed 
to  Kyd.  This  play  was  probably  as  reeking  with  murders 
as  the  Spanish  Tragedy  or  Titus  Andronicus.  Shakespeare 
has  retained  the  plot  of  revenge,  but  the  intensity  of  the 
drama  rises  above  mere  physical  suffering.  Parallel  with 
the  external  conflict  of  murder  and  revenge  runs  the  tragedy 
of  the  struggle  of  a  noble  mind  against  doubt,  irresolution, 
and  despair.  In  Julius  Ccesar,  Shakespeare  has  instilled  the 
tragedy  of  human  fate  into  the  dead  form  of  the  chronicle 
play;  but  in  Hamlet  his  achievement  is  still  greater,  for  he 
has  lifted  the  drama  of  revenge  from  the  shambles,  and  made 
of  it  the  tragedy  of  thought,  so  vital  with  psychologic 
mystery  that  it  has  baffled  generations  of  critics. 

Othello  was  probably  written  a  short  time  after  Hamlet. 
Yet  the  two  tragedies  are  very  unlike  in  theme,  literary  style, 
and  dramatic  technique.  Julius  Ccesar  and  Hamlet  might 
be  spoken  of  as  the  tragedies  of  the  thoughtful  temperament. 
In  Othello,  Shakespeare  turned  to  the  tragedy  of  passion, 
which  he  brought  to  a  climax  in  King  Lear.     The  characters 
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assume  heroic  proportions.  Mr.  Bradley  compares  them  to 
the  figures  of  Michael  Angelo,  and  certainly  Othello  writhing 
in  the  throes  of  his  terrible  jealousy,  is  a  conception  worthy 
of  the  titanic  sculptor. 

The  style  of  Othello  is  grander  and  wilder  than  that  of 
Hamlet.  The  intense  philosophic  beauty  of  language  in  the 
preceding  play  has  given  place  to  an  expression  so  direct  in 
its  passionate  simplicity,  that  the  words  can  scarcely  con- 
tain the  full  weight  of  the  meaning.  A  simple  sentence 
sometimes  serves  to  show  the  whole  mind  of  the  speaker. 
And  as  the  passion  of  the  play  increases  in  intensity,  the 
sentences  become  more  and  more  compact  and  overflowing 
with  tragic  significance,  as  in  the  scene  where  Iago  speaks 
to  Othello  of  Desdemona's  infidelity.  At  first  the  Moor's 
answers  are  several  lines  in  length,  though  always  simple 
and  direct.  Later,  as  the  belief  in  his  wife's  guilt  takes  a 
firmer  hold  on  his  mind,  his  replies  to  the  ensign's  insinua- 
tions become  short,  half-inarticulate,  but  tense  with  terrible 
passion. 

Iago:  She  did  deceive  her  father,  marrying  you; 

And  when  she  seem'd  to  shake  and  fear  your  looks, 

She  loved  them  most. 
Oth.  :  And  so  she  did. 

Iago:  Why,  go  to  there; 

She  that  so  young  could  give  out  such  a  seeming, 

To  seal  her  father's  eyes  up  close  as  oak — 

He    thought    'twas   witchcraft — but    I   am   much    to 
blame ; 

I  humbly  do  beseech  you  of  your  pardon, 

For  too  much  loving  you. 
Oth.  :  I  am  bound  to  thee  forever. 
Iago  :   I  see  this  has  a  little  dashed  your  spirits. 
Oth.  :  Not  a  jot,  not  a  jot. 
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Iago  :    I'  faith,  I  fear  it  has. 

I  hope  you  will  consider  what  is  spoke 

Comes  from  my  love ;   but  I  do  see  you're  moved : 

I  am  to  pray  you  not  to  strain  my  speech 

To  grosser  issues,  nor  to  larger  reach 

That  to  suspicion. 

Oth.  :  I  will  not. 

Iago  :    Should  you  do  so,  my  lord, 

My  speech  would  fall  into  such  vile  success 

As  my  thoughts    aim  not  at.       Cassio's  my  worthy 

friend — 
My  lord,  I  see  you're  moved. 

Oth.  :  No,  not  much  moved : 

I  do  not  think  but  Desdemona's  honest. 

Iago  :   Long  live  she  so !  and  long  live  you  to  think  so ! 

Oth.  :  And  yet,  how  nature  erring  from  itself — 

Iago:   Ah,  there's  the  point:    as — to  be  bold  with  you — 
Not  to  affect  many  proposed  matches 
Of  her  own  clime,  complexion,  and  degree, 
Whereto  we  see  in  all  things  nature  tends." 

The  feeling  of  intense  passion  brought  out  in  character- 
ization and  style  is  still  further  emphasized  by  the  almost 
perfect  dramatic  technique.  In  all  of  Shakespeare's  other 
tragedies  there  is  a  noticeable  fall  in  the  action  in  the  fourth 
act,  but  in  Othello  there  is  no  break  in  the  rapid  rush  toward 
the  catastrophe.  We  pass  immediately  from  the  handker- 
chief episode  in  Act  III  to  its  results  in  Act  IV.  This  com- 
pelling sweep  of  the  action  gives  to  the  play  a  supreme 
dramatic  force. 

From  the  treatment  of  the  monographic  theme  of  Othello, 
Shakespeare  turned  to  that  tragedy  in  which  the  elements 
are  so  many  and  so  varied  that  it  seems  an  epitome  of  the 
whole  of  human  life.    King  Lear,  of  all  Shakespeare's  plays, 
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is  the  most  difficult  to  unravel  and  analyze.  It  is  a  curious 
paradox  that  the  drama,  almost  universally  acknowledged  to 
be  Shakespeare's  masterpiece,  is  not  his  best  play.  The 
dramatist  has  overleaped  the  bounds  of  physical  reality  in 
order  to  show  more  powerfully  the  underlying  terror  and 
pathos  of  human  destiny.  In  doing  this  he  has  sacrificed 
dramatic  effectiveness.  The  epic  grandeur,  the  colossal  reach 
of  the  imagination,  are  lost  in  a  stage  presentation,  and  the 
crowding  of  details  which  gives  to  the  reader  the  effect  of 
world-wide  action,  confuses  and  troubles  the  actual  spectator. 
In  no  play  is  the  feeling  of  fatalism  stronger  than  in 
Lear.  Yet  the  forces  are  so  varied  as  to  present  the  in- 
evitable as  an  insolvable  mystery.  The  characters  are  com- 
pelled by  a  power  which  they  strive  in  vain  to  understand, 
and  which  each  explains  according  to  his  own  nature.  Kent 
says: 

"It  is  the  stars ; 

The  stars  above  us  govern  our  conditions :" 
Edmund  :  "Thou,  Nature,  art  my  goddess ;    to  thy  laws 

My  services  are  bound — " 
Glostee  :  "As  flies  to  wanton  boys  are  we  to  the  gods ; 

They  kill  us  for  their  sport." 
Edgar:       "Think    that  the    dearest  gods,  who    make  them 
honors 

Of  men's  impossibilities,  have  preserved  thee." 

And  Lear,  as  he  holds  in  his  arms  the  body  of  his  dead  child, 
reechoes  the  "why"  which  rings  throughout  the  play: 

"Why  should  a  dog,  a  horse,  a  rat.  have  life, 
And  thou  no  breath  at  all  ?    Thou'lt  come  no  more, 
Never,  never,  never,  never,  never!" 

Yet,  although  the  whole  mystery  of  human  suffering  broods 
in  the  drama,  King  Lear  does  not  leave  a  sense  of  utter  hope- 
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lessness,  for  in  its  grandeur  and  sublimity  is  expressed  the 
majesty  of  human  pain. 

In  Lear  the  style  is  even  more  compressed  than  in  Othello. 
The  thought  seems  too  huge  for  mere  words.  The  poet  can 
not  stop  to  explain  one  idea  before  he  hurries  on  to  the  next. 
It  may  be  observed  that  the  story  of  Lear  is  a  mingling  of 
chronicle  history  and  the  tragedy  of  blood  and  crime. 
Shakespeare  has  retained  some  of  the  revolting  details  of  the 
original  story,  as  told  in  Holinshed's  Chronicle,  but  these  are 
not,  as  in  Titus  Andronicus,  merely  revolting  episodes. 
They  add  toward  the  effect  of  general  upheaval  and  tumult. 

The  epic  style  of  Lear  is  manifest  in  Macbeth,  but  it  is  on 
a  less  grand  scale.  A  comparison  of  the  two  plays  brings 
more  fully  the  realization  that  in  Lear  Shakespeare  reached 
the  climax  of  his  genius.  Yet  Macbeth  is  a  much  better  play 
for  the  stage,  from  the  very  fact  that  it  is  less  complex. 

Passing  from  Macbeth  to  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  there  is 
a  complete  change  of  atmosphere.  This  tragedy  is  less 
terrible  than  any  other,  with  the  exception  of  Romeo  and 
Juliet.  The  horror  and  intense  sympathy  which  almost  bring 
a  cry  to  the  lips  during  the  reading  of  King  Lear  are  here 
absent.  There  is  a  tragic  splendor  in  the  ruin  of  the  royal 
lovers,  which  calls  forth  wonder  and  admiration  rather  than 
pity. 

Shakespeare's  style  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra  is  still  com- 
pact, but  it  is  more  sumptuous  and  voluptuous  than  in  the 
preceding  tragedies,  and  thus  fully  in  keeping  with  the 
theme,  as  in  these  lines: 

"The  barge  she  sat  in,  like  a  burnished  throne, 
Burned  on  the  water.     The  poop  was  beaten  gold; 
Purple  the  sails,  and  so  perfumed  that 
The  winds  were  love-sick  with  them.     The  oars  were 
silver, 
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Which  to  the  tune  of  flutes  kept  stroke,  and  made 

The  water  which  they  beat  to  follow  faster, 

As  amorous  of  their  strokes.     For  her  own  person, 

It  beggar'd  all  description:    she  did  lie 

In  her  pavilion — cloth-of-gold  of  tissue — 

O'er  picturing  that  Venus  where  we  see 

The    fancy  outwork  nature.     On  each  side  her 

Stood  pretty  dimpled  boys,  like  smiling  Cupids, 

With  divers-colour' d  fans,  whose  wind  did  seem 

To  glow  the  delicate  cheeks  which  they  did  cool, 

And  what  they  undid  did." 

— Act  II,  Scene  II. 

In  technique  the  play  is  somewhat  faulty.  The  action 
works  up  to  a  climax  in  the  sea  fight,  Act  III,  Scene  VIII. 
Then  a  second  point  of  intensity  is  reached  at  the  death  of 
Antony,  and  the  death  of  Cleopatra  at  the  end  of  the  play 
may  be  spoken  of  as  a  third  catastrophe.  However,  the  in- 
tense tragic  motive,  the  struggle  of  temperament  against 
temperament,  unifies  the  development  of  the  play. 

It  is  in  characterization  that  Antony  and  Cleopatra  ex- 
cels. Plutarch  pictured  Cleopatra  as  a  sensual  coquette. 
Shakespeare  has  preserved  the  characteristics  of  selfishness 
and  guile  portrayed  in  the  original,  but  has  added  a  magical 
fascination,  the  charm  of  "infinite  variety,"  and  poetic 
splendor,  to  the  character  of  the  queen ;  and  in  drawing  her, 
not  as  a  common  strumpet,  but  as  the  embodiment  of  poetic 
though  sensuous  passion,  he  has  lifted  Antony's  love  above 
the  plane  of  a  mere  sensual  infatuation,  thus  giving  it  a 
lofty,  tragic  meaning.  He  is  not  a  weak  libertine,  but  a 
mighty  world  conqueror  caught  in  the  irresistible  toils  of  the 
queen  whom  Enobarbus  so  vividly  describes: 
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"Age  can  not  wither  her,  nor  customs  stale 
Her  infinite  variety.     Other  women  cloy 
The  appetites  they  feed,  but  she  makes  hungry 
Where  most  she  satisfies,  for  vilest  things 
Become  themselves .  in  her,  that  the  holy  priests 
Bless  her  when  she  is  riggish." 

— Act  II,  Scene  II. 

With  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  Shakespeare's  tragic  genius 
seems  to  have  left  him.  Coriolanus,  the  last  of  the  tragedies, 
is  inferior  in  technique,  characterization,  and  poetry.  Yet 
in  the  seven  tragedies,  beginning  with  Borneo  and  Juliet,  the 
tragedy  of  youthful  love,  and  ending  with  Antony  and 
Cleopatra,  the  tragedy  of  mature  love,  Shakespeare  has 
touched  every  chord  of  tragic  feeling,  and  has  given  the  Eng- 
lish drama  its  unique  characteristic — the  realization  of  the 
connection  between  character  and  action. 
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Dan  Cameron's  ^ome 

STONY  CEEEK  was  a  tiny  settlement  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  oil  and  lumber  region  that  occupies  the 
valley  of  the  Allegheny  Kiver  in  western  Pennsyl- 
vania. About  forty  years  ago  this  part  of  the  country  was 
forest  covered,  with  here  and  there  a  clearing  large  enough 
for  a  cluster  of  oil  wells.  Even  now,  after  the  lumber  in- 
dustry has  died  down  and  the  oil  "booms"  have  ceased,  there 
are  magnificent  stretches  of  woodland  which  are  practically 
untouched.  Perhaps  now  there  are  no  traces  of  Stony 
Creek,  but,  in  the  thriving  days,  when  every  spring  the  river 
was  choked  with  rafts  of  lumber  on  the  way  to  Pittsburg, 
and  when  the  country  was  filled  with  the  panting  chug  of  the 
drilling  machines,  this  little  town  was,  indeed,  one  of  the 
most  important  centers  of  population. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  community  were  of  almost  every 
nationality:  wiry,  nervous  little  French-Canadians;  blonde, 
sober  Pennsylvania  Dutchmen,  and  tall,  rough  Irish  and 
Scotchmen.  The  people,  in  spite  of  their  differences  in 
nationality,  were,  nevertheless,  bound  together  by  the  ties  of 
a  common  lot,  common  occupations  and  hardships,  and  they 
lived  in  an  atmosphere  of  brotherhood  and  kindness,  which, 
in  our  day  of  competition,  has  almost  entirely  disappeared. 

For  the  most  part,  the  town  was  composed  of  roughly 
built  shacks  huddled  together  with  apparently  no  method. 
Here  the  lumbermen  and  the  oil-well  drillers  lived,  some 
alone,  some  with  their  families.  The  most  important  build- 
ing, with  the  exception  of  the  church  and  the  little  store,  was 
the  big,  square,  frame  broading-house  where  old  Mr.  McKane 
lived  with  his  daughter.  Since  the  death  of  her  mother, 
Katherine  McKane,   a   little   Irish  girl  of  perhaps   twenty 
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years,  with  dark  brown  hair  and  deep  blue  eyes,  wide  open 
like  a  child's,  had  kept  the  boarding-house,  and  taken  care 
of  her  invalid  father.  The  men  had  an  honest  admiration 
for  this  little  woman,  who,  in  spite  of  her  hard,  tiring  work, 
was  always  cheerful  and  happy,  and,  who,  when  she  smiled, 
made  one  feel,  as  Bill  Logan  said,  "as  if  you  was  standin' 
on  the  top  of  a  hill  on  a  sunshiny  summer  mornin',  with  the 
wind  a-blowin'." 

One  day  in  early  spring  there  appeared  at  the  boarding- 
house  a  tall,  square-built,  sandy-haired  -Scotchman.  Although 
he  seemed  to  be  about  thirty,  there  was  an  element  of  boy- 
ishness in  his  appearance,  for  in  his  gray  eyes,  no  matter 
how  solemn  his  firm  mouth  looked,  there  was  always  a  smile. 
No  one  knew  where  he  came  from,  for  he  had,  in  spite  of 
his  frankness,  a  quiet  reserve  which  no  one  tried  to  penetrate 
with  questions.  Although  this  big,  good-natured  fellow,  with 
his  shirt  open  at  the  collar,  his  sleeves  rolled  up,  and  his 
brown  woolen  trousers  strapped  in  with  leather  leggins,  was, 
because  of  his  interesting  stories,  always  the  center  of  a 
group  of  the  lumbermen,  all  that  they  could  learn  about  him 
was  that  his  name  was  Dan  Cameron,  and  that  he  had  come 
to  oversee  the  drilling  of  some  wells  on  a  lease  that  he  owned 
a  few  miles  from  Stony  Creek. 

About  four  weeks  after  Dan's  arrival  the  glycerine  wagon 
drove  up  in  front  of  McKane's  house.  Tim  Gilhooly,  a 
burly  Irishman,  jumped  from  the  wagon  and  ran  to  the 
kitchen  where  he  knew  he  would  find  Katherine. 

"Faith,  Miss  Katherine,"  he  said  excitedly,  "an'  there's 
been  a  biler  explosion  in  Danny's  ingine  house,  an'  the  puir 
bye's  been  knocked  that  sinseless  that  he  doesn't  know  that 
he's  been  stone-dead  in  the  tank,  an'  his  pay  goin'  good,  for 
two  blasted  hours." 

"Why,  Tim,"  answered  Katherine,  "Mr.  Cameron  is  his 
own  boss  and  doesn't  get  paid  by  the  hour  or  week.     Any- 
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way,  hurry  and  carry  him  up  to  his  room  and  then  go  and 
get  Dr.  Koontz." 

After  Dan  had  been  carried  upstairs,  the  village  doctor, 
with  Katherine's  help  and  with  Tim's  frequent  bits  of  ad- 
vice, dressed  the  gash  on  his  head. 

During  the  few  days  after  the  accident,  when  Dan  was 
unable  to  work,  he  learned  what  a  patient  life  Katherine's 
was,  and  he  admired  her  from  the  bottom  of  his  big  heart. 
His  life  in  Stony  Creek  had  been  rather  lonely,  for,  although 
he  liked  the  men  well  enough,  the  only  man  he  really  en- 
joyed talking  to  was  Mr.  Stevens,  the  good  old  minister. 
Katherine,  who  was  almost  the  only  woman  in  town,  and 
whose  only  companion  was  her  old  father,  thoroughly  en- 
joyed the  new  experience  of  knowing  some  one  young  like 
herself,  who  was  interested  in  everything  she  did.  The 
loneliness  of  these  two  people  served  as  a  bond  to  strengthen 
the  friendship  which  soon  sprang  up  between  them. 

One  evening  during  the  following  spring  Mr.  Stevens, 
who  had  become  very  fond  of  Dan,  stopped,  as  he  was  driv- 
ing home  past  Cameron's  lease,  to  have  his  usual  talk  with 
the  young  man.  Finding  Dan  busily  engaged  in  beginning 
the  foundation  of  a  building  he  asked: 

"Well,  boy,  what  can  you  be  doing?" 

"Making  a  little  house  of  my  own!"  answered  Dan  with 
a  smile. 

The  old  man,  who  understood  without  an  explanation, 
smiled  kindly  as  he  put  his  hand  on  the  young  man's  shoulder 
and  said: 

"She's  a  fine  lass  and  will  make  you  a  good  wife.  I 
know  you'll  be  good  to  her." 

"To  be  sure,"  answered  Dan,  "I  have  not  said  a  word 
about  it  to  Katherine  yet,  but  I  never  doubt  that  her  heart 
belongs  to  me.  I  can't  tell  her  until  the  place  is  paid  for, 
you  see.     No  one  but  you  and  I  know  what  1  am  doing." 
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And  so  it  was  that  Dan's  little  house  was  begun.  Of 
course,  as  Dan  was  busy  all  day  and  could  work  at  it  only 
in  the  evenings,  the  building  progressed  very  slowly.  Dur- 
ing this  time  he  saw  very  little  of  Katherine,  for  he  left  the 
boarding-house  early  in  the  morning  and  came  back  late  in 
the  evening.  Something,  however,  in  Katherine's  manner 
made  him  believe  that  his  dreams  were  not  in  vain. 

In  the  meantime,  James  Paterson,  a  handsome,  young, 
English  lumberman  came  to  Stony  Creek.  This  tall,  dark 
man,  with  brown  eyes  that  looked  you  square  in  the  face, 
and  a  "something  different"  about  him,  won  the  admiration 
of  every  one — particularly  of  Katherine.  He  often  helped 
her  wash  the  dishes  in  the  evening  when  she  was  tired,  and 
sometimes,  when  the  work  was  done,  he  read  to  her  while 
she  sewed.  In  the  talk  of  the  people  of  Stony  Creek  the 
names  of  these  two  young  people  were  soon  linked  together, 
some  of  the  more  imaginative  souls  even  speculating  as  to 
the  date  of  the  wedding. 

Of  all  this  Dan,  busy  with  his  little  cottage,  knew  nothing. 
He  continued  to  work  industriously  and  to  dream  dreams  of 
the  day  when  he  would  have  a  real  home.  He  had  planned 
everything  as  he  thought  Katherine  would  like  it.  Of  course, 
she  would  want  a  garden,  so  he  had  arranged  one  and  fenced 
it  in.  Yes,  she  would  always  say  "good-bye"  to  him  at  the 
garden  gate  when  he  left,  and,  when  he  returned,  she  would 
meet  him  there.  Sometimes,  as  he  walked  up  the  path  in 
the  evening,  he  could  almost  see  her  standing  there  with  the 
sunset  and  the  flowers  behind  her.  In  a  few  days  everything 
would  be  finished  and  paid  for;  then  he  could  ask  her  to 
come  and  live  in  the  little  house  he  had  built  for  her. 

At  last  the  time  came  when  he  could  tell  her.  One  even- 
ing, after  looking  at  the  cottage  for  the  last  time  before  it 
should  be  hers  as  well  as  his,  he  set  out  with  a  happy  heart 
to  her  house.    Finding  no  one  on  the  front  porch,  he  entered 
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the  door  which  was  standing  open.  Hearing  Katherine 
washing  dishes,  he  started  toward  the  kitchen.  As  he  reached 
the  door  and  opened  his  month  to  speak,  he  saw  that  she  was 
not  alone.  He  was  just  in  time  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  her 
happy  smile.  But  this  smile  was  not  for  him.  The  big 
Englishman,  wearing  one  of  Katherine's  aprons  and  hold- 
ing a  dish-towel  in  one  hand,  was  just  leaning  over  to  kiss 
her  forehead. 

Dan  stepped  back  silently,  stunned.  He  could  scarcely 
believe  his  own  eyes.  Surely  he  would  awake  and  find  it  a 
dream.  But,  no;  it  was  real,  after  all.  To  be  sure, 
Katherine  had  never  told  him  that  she  loved  him,  but,  in 
some  way,  the  unquestioning  love  in  his  own  heart  had 
blinded  him  to  the  fact  that  perhaps  her  goodness  to  him  had 
been  prompted  by  friendship.  Slowly,  with  bent  head,  he 
left  the  McKane  home  and  went  alone  to  the  cheerless  little 
buildings  which  would  never  be  a  home.  It  did  not  seem 
possible  that  he  had  lost  that  which,  a  few  moments  before, 
he  had  already  seemed  to  own.  He  could  never  have  a  home ; 
his  house  would  always  be  empty  when  he  came  back  from 
work ;  there  would  not  be  a  smiling  face  to  greet  him,  no  one 
to  love  him  and  be  cared  for  by  him.  He  could  not  even 
tell  Katherine,  for  he  loved  her  too  deeply  to  cause  her  that 
unnecessary  sorrow.  One  thing  consoled  him ;  he  knew  that 
Paterson  was  an  honest  fellow,  and  would  be  good  to 
Katherine. 

After  this,  Dan  lived  alone  in  his  house  and  seldom  ap- 
peared in  town.  Mr.  Stevens  was,  perhaps,  the  only  one 
who  noticed  that  the  boyishness  had  left  Dan's  face,  and  that 
the  smile  had  gone  from  his  eyes.  The  old  man  knew  and 
understood  the  reason  for  this,  and  sympathized  silently  in 
his  big  heart.  The  minister  was,  too,  the  only  one  who  saw 
that  the  garden  and  house  were  neglected,  and  that  Dan's 
life  seemed  aimless.     The  days  went  by  monotonously,  in- 
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deed,  for  the  lonely  man,  who  seemed  almost  a  different  per- 
son. In  a  few  months  came  the  news  of  Mr.  McKane's 
death.  A  short  time  after  this  Dan  heard  of  the  marriage 
of  Katherine  and  James  Paterson. 

As  the  years  went  by,  a  change  was  made  in  Dan's  lonely 
life  for,  in  that  same  big,  square  house,  no  longer  a  boarding- 
house,  where  James  and  his  wife  lived,  and  where  he  was 
always  a  welcome  visitor,  he  found  some  one  he  could  love — 
little  David  Paterson.  This  little  fellow,  with  his  mother's 
eyes  and  hair,  loved  Dan  with  all  the  ardor  of  his  child's 
heart,  and  was  the  one  ray  of  sunshine  in  the  man's  life. 

One  night,  however,  when  Dan  went  into  town  he  heard 
that  a  blow  had  come  to  the  household  where  he  had  spent 
so  many  evenings.  As  Dan  entered  the  store  the  men  inside 
were  talking  of  the  accident  that  had  happened  that  after- 
noon. James  Paterson  was  standing  under  a  tree  which 
was  just  about  ready  to  fall.  The  men  shouted  to  him,  but, 
instead  of  running  from  under  the  tree,  he  ran  in  the  direc- 
tion that  it  fell,  and  was  killed. 

During  the  weeks  that  followed,  the  little  mother  tried  to 
be  the  same  brave  little  woman  she  had  always  been,  but  she 
failed  sadly,  and  never  recovered  from  the  shock  of  her  hus- 
band's death. 

As  Dan  was  sitting  alone  on  his  porch  one  evening,  smok- 
ing his  pipe,  and  looking  at  his  neglected  garden,  Mr. 
Stevens'  buggy  drove  up  in  front  of  the  house.  Mr.  Stevens 
started  toward  the  house,  but  this  time  he  was  not  alone; 
little  David  was  with  him.  As  Cameron  put  out  his  arms, 
and  the  little  fellow  sprang  into  them,  the  old  minister  said 


"Dan,  the  boy  is  yours  now.  His  little  mother  died  this 
afternoon,  asking  me  to  bring  the  child  to  you,  for  she  knew 
you  would  always  take  care  of  him." 
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So  it  happened  that,  at  last,  Dan  had  some  one  who  be- 
longed to  him,  some  one  to  make  his  house  a  real  home.  His 
life  was  no  longer  aimless,  for  he  now  had  some  one  to  work 
and  plan  for.  In  the  constant  companionship  of  the  lad,  a 
shadow  of  the  old  smile  returned  to  Dan's  eyes.  The  little 
garden,  fixed  again  as  it  had  been  the  year  the  house  was 
built,  bloomed  once  more,  not  for  Katherine,  but  for  her 
little  son.  Whenever  Dan  went  away  he  left  David  in  the 
garden,  and  when  he  returned  he  found  the  child,  with  his 
mother's  eyes  and  hair  and  smile,  swinging  on  the  gate  and 
waiting  for  him. 

M.  G.,  '15. 


Spring  auitfnn  Doot0 

Oh,  four  white  walls  so  blank  and  square, 

I  laugh  to  look  at  you; 
For  through  the  window-thoroughfare 

The  sky  is  tender  blue. 

Oh,  weary  words  that  droning  travel 

Past  my  unheeding  ear! 
For  I  can  hear  the  cardinal 

A-calling  to  his  dear. 

Oh,  dusty  air!     The  distant  grove 

Has  flowered  in  the  room; 
For  you  have  brought  a  treasure-trove 

Of  richest  locust  bloom. 
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"Captain  Jack" 

LITTLE  Anne  Montague  could  not  understand  what  the 
uproar  meant.  She  had  heard  the  clang  of  the  bell 
in  the  Capitol  Square,  she  had  seen  the  anxious  ex- 
pression on  her  mother's  face,  and  she  had  heard  some  strange 
talk  about  Yankees.  Everywhere  she  looked  there  was  con- 
fusion. In  the  house  the  slaves  no  longer  attended  to  their 
morning  tasks  in  their  usual  leisurely  manner.  Some  were 
standing  in  groups  and  whispering  in  evident  excitement. 
Old  Henry,  the  dining-room  servant,  was  putting  up  bars 
at  the  windows,  and  he,  too,  was  mumbling  something  about 
Yankees.    What  could  it  all  mean  ? 

Anne  stepped  to  the  front  window  and  pressed  her  little 
face  against  the  glass.  Why  were  horses  dashing  up  the 
street  ?  Why  were  people  hurrying  around  the  corner  ?  In 
front  of  the  house  two  old  men  had  stopped  to  talk.  They 
shook  their  heads  gloomily  and  then  passed  on.  Following 
them  there  appeared  children  hurrying  home  from  school. 
Why,  there  came  Anne's  own  sister  Mary,  who  was  seventeen 
and  knew  everything.     She  would  explain  it  all. 

Mary,  however,  giving  the  child  no  chance  to  question  her, 
hurried  to  Mrs.  Montague's  room.  Anne  heard  the  excited 
conversation  between  Mary  and  her  mother.  In  spite  of  all 
the  strange  words,  which  grown-up  people  persisted  in  using, 
the  child  could  understand  more  than  one  expected  a  mite  of 
five  years  to  comprehend.  She  listened  attentively  to  the 
facts,  and  then  sat  down  on  the  steps  to  draw  her  own  con- 
clusions. 

So  the  Yankees  were  real,  live  soldiers.  Why,  "Captain 
Jack,"  her  own  doll  baby,  was  a  soldier  doll,  but  he  wouldn't 
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take  a  person's  silver,  or  hurt  a  little  girl's  mother  or  sister. 
It  was  all  very  strange. 

As  the  day  advanced,  Anne  watched,  with  increasing  as- 
tonishment, preparations  which  grew  constantly  more  myste- 
rious. Her  eyes  grew  big  with  wonder  when  she  saw  her 
sister  and  faithful  old  Henry  quietly  go  up  the  attic  stairs, 
while  the  slaves  were  at  dinner.  The  two  crept  across  the 
rough  attic  floor  and  slipped  the  silver  deep  down  into  the 
opening  between  the  outer  walls  and  the  unplastered  laths. 

From  the  attic  Mary  and  the  old  slave  went  to  the  cellar. 
Anne  saw  them  open  the  huge  casks  of  wine,  and  even  pour 
the  bright  red  liquid  on  the  ground.  They  worked  quickly. 
Soon  every  jar  was  empty  except  that  in  which  was  stored 
the  wine  that  Anne  had  heard  her  mother  proudly  call  the 
oldest  and  best  in  Virginia.  Henry  hesitated  and  looked 
appealingly  at  his  young  mistress. 

"Quick,  Henry!  You  know  there  must  be  no  wine  here 
for  the  soldiers  to  drink,"  said  the  young  girl. 

The  old  slave  obeyed  reluctantly,  but  first  he  took  a  gen- 
erous draught  of  the  coveted  wine. 

As  night  approached,  the  unusual  excitement  increased. 
The  streets  Avere  crowded.  Several  friends,  passing  by  the 
Montagues'  house,  stopped  for  hurried  visits.  Every  one 
spoke  of  hiding  something — jewels,  silver,  or  whatever  was 
most  valuable. 

As  Anne  listened  to  the  conversation,  the  truth  slowly 
dawned  upon  her  mind.  How  simple  it  was,  after  all !  The 
Yankees  would  take  what  people  liked  best,  and  the  only 
way  to  save  anything  was  to  hide  it.  She  must  act  quickly. 
"Captain  Jack"  and  her  silver  must  be  hidden. 

With  a  shining  pewter  tea  set  and  a  doll  dressed  in  a 
soldier's  uniform,  the  child  climbed  the  attic  stairs.  Under 
no  circumstances  must  harm  come  to  "Captain  Jack,"  the 
namesake  of  Captain  John  Harris.     Mary  had  a  ring  that 
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Captain  Harris  had  given  her,  but  a  doll  was  a  much  nicer 
present. 

When  the  treasures  had  been  safely  concealed,  the  child 
went  willingly  to  bed.  Late  in  the  night  she  stirred  uneasily 
and  rubbed  her  eyes.  Such  a  red  glow  filled  the  room.  There 
by  the  windows  stood  Mrs.  Montague  and  Mary.  Anne 
heard  them  say  something  about  burning  the  factories  before 
the  Yankees  came.  She  was  tired  of  hearing  about  Yankees. 
She  wanted  to  go  to  sleep  again. 

Morning  brought  another  surprise.  Soon  after  breakfast 
Captain  John  Harris  came  to  say  good-bye  to  the  Montagues. 
Of  course,  as  he  said,  it  was  a  great  relief  to  feel  strong 
again,  and  to  leave  the  hospital.  Of  course,  he  had  to  hurry, 
for  he  must  join  his  company  at  once.  Well,  he  would  come 
into  the  parlor  for  a  few  minutes. 

While  Mary  and  Mrs.  Montague  talked  to  their  visitor, 
Anne  was  left  alone.  She  slipped  out  of  the  dining-room 
and  stood  on  the  front  porch.  Suddenly  she  heard  a  noise. 
Soldiers  were  coming !  Their  brass  buttons  looked  familiar, 
but  their  suits  were  blue  instead  of  gray. 

Anne  heard  a  noise  in  the  parlor.     Mary  cried: 

"Hurry!     Go  to  the  recess  in  the  attic." 

Some  one  ran  quickly  up  the  steps.  A  door  slammed.  All 
was  still  again. 

Meanwhile,  the  child  stood  bewildered.  Her  mind  felt 
stunned  by  the  rapid  succession  of  events.  She  started  at 
the  sound  of  a  man's  voice. 

"Can  you  tell  me  where  Captain  Jack  Harris  lives  ?"  asked 
an  officer  in  blue. 

Here,  at  last,  was  the  Yankee  who  was  trying  to  get 
"Captain  Jack." 

"You  can't  have  'Captain  Jack,'  Mr.  Yankee,  for  I've 
hidden  him  and  the  silver,"  she  answered,  politely  but 
firmly. 
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The  officer  was  ready  for  any  clue.  He  quickly  followed 
the  child  into  the  house.  Anne  realized  that  the  time  for 
definite  action  had  come.  She  must  keep  the  Yankee  from 
the  attic. 

Regardless  of  Mary's  attempts  to  block  the  way,  the  child 
ran  up  the  steps  to  the  attic.  To  the  officer's  shrewd  mind 
no  further  proof  of  the  hiding  place  was  needed,  and  he  fol- 
lowed quickly.  Defiantly  Anne  tried  to  block  the  door.  She 
wasn't  afraid.     Why  were  mother  and  Mary  so  white  ? 

"He  sha'n't  have  'Captain  Jack'  or  the  silver,"  she  cried 
confidently. 

But  the  small  figure  was  pushed  aside.  She  did  not  yield, 
however.  Just  as  the  officer  expected,  she  ran  to  the  door 
of  a  closet.  She  saw  the  officer  step  forward.  He  drew  his 
sword  and  cautiously  opened  the  door,  as  if  preparing  to 
meet  a  strong  enemy. 

The  officer  stood  amazed.  On  the  floor  of  the  closet  lay 
the  "silver,"  a  pewter  tea  set.  The  deadly  enemy  which  he 
encountered  was  "Captain  Jack,"  the  doll. 

Anne  saw  the  look  of  deep  anxiety  pass  from  her  mother's 
face.  She  saw,  also,  a  grim  smile  around  the  officer's  lips, 
as  Mrs.  Montague  explained  that  the  doll's  name  was 
"Captain  Jack."  There  was,  she  believed,  a  Captain  John 
Harris,  who  lived  further  up  the  street. 

The  officer  made  no  indication  of  continuing  the  search  at 
Mrs.  Montague's  house.  He  said  good-bye  to  "Captain 
Jack,"  the  doll,  and  went  away,  never  dreaming  that  two 
Captain  Jacks  were  hidden  in  the  attic. 

Anne  didn't  know  why  Mary  and  her  mother  looked  so 
happy,  but  she  did  know  that  her  own  "Captain  Jack"  was 
safe  in  her  arms,  and  that  she  was  contented  once  more. 

Louise  Weisiger,  '15. 
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Cfje  ^torp  of  a  jTan 

IF  I  were  really  to  begin  my  story  where  the  fan  began, 
I  am  afraid  I  would  never  finish  telling  yon  all  about 
it.  You  see,  the  fan  really  had  its  beginning  when 
Frances's  great-grandfather  brought  it  to  Frances's  great- 
grandmother  from  Paris,  'way  back  there  before  they  were 
married.  Of  course,  then  Frances's  grandmother  used  it, 
and  was  carrying  that  same  fan  when  Frances's  grandfather 
proposed  to  her.  Therefore,  it  was  only  fitting  that  events 
should  turn  out  as  they  did. 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  let  me  describe  to  you  the  most 
important  characters  in  my  story.  They  were,  of  course, 
Frances,  the  fan,  and  Bob.  Oh,  no,  I  haven't  spoken  of  him 
before,  but  he  doesen't  really  come  in  the  story  until  now. 
He  always  did  have  a  habit  of  coming  in  places,  where 
Frances  happened  to  be.  To  begin  with,  Frances  was,  very 
naturally,  beautiful,  since  her  great-grandmother  and  grand- 
mother, who  had  carried  the  fan  before  her,  were  the  most 
beautiful  ladies  of  their  time.  Nevertheless,  Frances  had 
ways  all  her  own.  Neither  her  grandmother  nor  her  great- 
grandmother  nor  anybody  but  Frances  could  say  such  unex- 
pected things,  could  be  so  entertaining,  could  dance  so  grace- 
fully, could  manage  so  many  suitors  at  once.  In  one  word, 
she  was  just  the  kind  of  girl  to  carry  the  fan  to  the  fancy- 
dress  ball. 

Now,  about  the  fan.  If  the  prettiest  mother-of-pearl  in 
the  world  was  carved  by  the  greatest  expert  in  the  country; 
and  the  most  beautiful  lace  was  put  at  the  top  of  the  most 
beautiful  mother-of-pearl — then  you  would  have  a  fan  almost 
as  wonderful  as  the  real  fan.  For,  you  see,  half  the  beauty 
of  the  fan  was  just  knowing  that  your  great-grandmother  and 
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grandmother  and  mother  had  kept  it  for  you.  Then,  too,  the 
lace  was  a  lovely,  creamy  yellow  color,  and  smelt  like 
lavender,  or  sandal-wood,  or  something.  As  a  whole,  the 
fan  was  just  the  kind  of  fan  that  Frances  should  take  to  the 
fancy-dress  ball. 

]STow,  then,  you  know  about  everything  except  Bob.  Poor 
old  Bob  was  the  embodiment  of  patience  and  good  looks.  He 
had  sat  by  Frances's  side  for  years,  watching  other  suitors 
come  and  go,  but  never  daring  to  make  a  protest  or  plea. 
Frances  thought  Bob  too  steady,  and  Bob  thought  Frances 
unreasonable  when  she  insisted  upon  him  not  always  calling 
on  Sunday  evening — that  it  was  too  monotonous.  Here  I 
go,  not  telling  you  about  Bob,  but  I  will  say  that  he  was 
just  the  kind  of  a  man  to  escort  Frances  and  the  fan  to  the 
fancy-dress  ball. 

The  ball  was  a  succession  of  glories.  Bob  and  Frances 
danced  together,  and  then  Frances  danced  with  numerous 
other  suitors.  Finally  Bob  Was  able  to  get  another  dance 
with  Frances,  but  at  her  request  they  went  into  the  con- 
servatory instead  of  dancing.  They  seated  themselves  on  an 
old,  rustic  bench,  and  Bob  began  the  conversation  with  his 
usual  question: 

"How  are  you  enjoying  the  evening,  Frances  ?" 

Bob  had  asked  this  same  question  every  evening  of  every 
dance.     Frances  was  naturally  prepared  with  an  answer. 

"I  am  having  a  lovely  time,  Bob,  but  I  am  glad  to  stop 
and  talk  to  you  a  while." 

Bob  looked  surprised,  but  Frances  had  a  determined  look 
in  her  bright  eyes.  A  rather  embarrassing  silence  followed. 
Then  Bob,  feeling  that  "it  was  up  to  him"  to  say  something, 
shuffled  his  feet,  but  still  said  nothing.  The  blessed  fan 
here  came  to  the  rescue,  by  being  the  inspiration  for  Bob's 
next  speech: 
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"Frances,  that  surely  is  a  peach  of  a  fan.  Where  did  you 
get  it  ?" 

"Why,  Bob!  Haven't  I  told  you  about  this  fan?  This 
ancestral  fan?     My,  how  I  have  neglected  your  education!" 

Frances's  eyes  looked  very  determined  now,  for  this  was 
just  the  opening  for  which  she  was  looking. 

"Listen,  Bob,  while  I  tell  you  about  this  fan.  My  great- 
grandfather was  very,  very  much  in  love  with  my  great- 
grandmother,  and  one  time  when  he  came  from  abroad,  he 
brought  her  this  fan.  She  always  carried  the  fan  when  he 
called,  so,  very  naturally,  she  had  it  when  he  proposed  to 
her.  Well,  she  used  to  tell  that  she  put  the  fan  over  her  face 
and  said,  'yes.'  Then  the  fan  passed  to  grandmother,  and, 
do  you  know,  that  grandfather  actually  made  his  plea  when 
grandmother  had  the  fan?  Again  the  fan  shielded  a  blush- 
ing face,  and  a  timid  'yes'  came  ,f rom  somewhere  behind  the 
fan.  Then  mother  was  up  in  the  attic  one  day  looking  over 
some  old  things  when  she  found  the  fan.  You  know  father 
lived  just  across  the  street  and  he  happened  to  come  over 
and  actually  proposed  to  mother,  when  they  were  both  sitting 
on  a  dusty  old  trunk,  surrounded  by  spider  Webs  and  old 
broken  things.  Mother  won't  tell  much  about  what  she  did, 
but  she  just  said  that  the  fan  was  very  useful,  and  now " 

Bob's  face  was  glowing.  Some  of  the  romance  of  the  old 
fan  had  inspired  his  matter-of-fact  self.  Anyway,  Bob — 
I  am  afraid  I  had  best  leave  the  rest  to  your  imagination. 
I  will  tell  you  that  Frances  put  the  fan  over  her  face  and 
said,  "Yes.'' 

K.  S. 
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Ci)e  Calent  of  persuasiitiene00 

ELECTEIC  broughams  were  circling  up  the  driveway 
before  the  Euclid  Avenue  Garden  Theater  one  after- 
noon in  May.  The  site  of  the  theater  had  been 
chosen,  with  an  eye  for  business,  in  the  fashionable  uptown 
residence  district.  But  this  was  not  the  sauntering  matinee 
crowd  to-day.  No,  this  was  a  Woman's  Suffrage  meeting. 
Worried  school-teachers  and  shopgirls  rubbed  elbows  with 
the  leisure  class  of  women,  who  now  thronged  the  entrance. 
Two  gum-chewing  schoolgirls  were  enjoying  themselves  in 
the  crowd  by  their  own  giggling  comments,  and  seemed  in 
no  haste  to  find  a  seat  inside. 

"Gee,  there  must  be  some  beaut  going  to  spiel  to-day.  This 
is  the  biggest  crowd  they've  had  yet." 

"You  bet;  didn't  ya  read  about  it  in  the  newspaper  this 
mornin'  ?" 

"No ;   what  about  it  ?" 

"My  pussy-tail !  all  about  an  heiress  what  graduated  from 
Vassar  and  went  to  Rome  to  study  Art.  But  she  heard 
'what  grand  things  the  women  of  Cleveland  are  doin','  and 
she  couldn't  stay  away.  So  here  she  is,  'in  the  fight,'  she 
says.  Paper  says  her  family  is  sore  and  don't  know  what 
to  do.  She  just  come  from  Boston,  and  they  'most  arrested 
her  there,  she  cut  up  such  a  fuss.  Well,  the  family  said 
she  wouldn't  like  nothin'  better  than,  'to  suffer  for  the  cause,' 
and  would  go  to  jail  willin',  they  was  afraid.  Golly,  hear 
'em  yell.     Lizzy,  let's  go  in." 

A  young  man  chuckled  as  they  disappeared,  and  muttered 
— "old  and  young."  He  had  been  standing  in  a  niche — 
which  was  one  of  the  vagaries  of  the  grotesque  architecture 
of  the  gaudy  stucco  theater.     The  man  now  consulted  an 
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important-looking  paper  and  read  a  description  therein, 
while  his  face  wrinkled  merrily.  "Five  feet  two.  Slender 
bnild.     Eeddish  hair.     Light  eyes.     Blue  suit,  black  toque." 

"Toque — let's  see,  a  toque,  just  what  shape  would  that 
be  ?  I  know  it's  a  headgear  of  some  sort ;  maybe  one  of 
these  things  that  shy  backwards  and  have  frilling  in  the 
front.  Darned  if  I  like  this  business  as  much  as  I  thought 
I  would."  But  life  could  not  perturb  this  amiable  hedonist 
in  regard  to  himself.  He  patted  his  new,  becoming  necktie, 
conscious  that  it  set  off  his  olive  complexion  to  great  advan- 
tage. He  was  having  his  fling  as  a  marginal  wage-earner, 
with  the  prospect  always  open  of  story  writing.  Moreover, 
this  was  a  method  of  obtaining  plots,  quite  as  useful  as 
Dickens  and  Zola  found  the  Newgate  Calendar. 

"Great  Scott !  there's  that  toque,  blue  suit,  reddish  hair, 
height,  too.  But  the  meeting  has  only  just  begun.  She  was 
to  be  chief  speaker.  Maybe  she's  out  for  some  air  before  her 
turn  comes.     But  this  is  my  chance.     Do  or  die,  old  boy!" 

He  strode  after  the  fair  one,  who  was  making  her  way 
quickly  down  the  walk.  He  was  beside  her,  and  tipped  his 
hat.     "Pardon  me,  Miss  Pasmore  ?" 

She  started,  looked  at  him  suspiciously,  blushed,  then 
said,  "Yes,"  quite  firmly. 

"Aw,  madam,  I  have  been  appointed  to  restrain  your 
actions  somewhat,"  the  young  man  remarked,  conscious  of 
putting  the  thing  very  delicately. 

The  girl  looked  alarmed,  and  paused,  thinking  intently 
before  she  spoke.     Her  lips  stiffened  and  she  said  coolly: 

"Be  so  good  as  to  tell  me  the  time." 

Automatically  the  man  obeyed  and  waited,  feeling  rather 
foolish,  to  see  what  she  would  say  next. 

"You — you  mean — you — are  a  detective  or  officer  ?  What 
— what  have  I  done  here  that  you  have  been  appointed  to 
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restrain  my  actions?"  She  began  hesitatingly,  but  ended 
with  uncomfortable  sarcasm  in  her  tone. 

"Your — ah— somewhat  militant  action  this  morning;  the 
— aw — window  in  the  Court  Building.  You — aw — disap- 
peared in  the  crowds,  causing — disturbing  the  peace,  you 
know.  Clerks  and  school-teachers  have  demanded  leave  to  ab- 
sent themselves  in  order  to  hear  you  speak.  But — aw — 
militant  suffragettes  must  cease  to  have  meetings,  or  you 
might  leave  town  at  once,  otherwise " 

"You  will  arrest  me,"  she  finished  for  him  saucily. 

"Yes ;   you  do  not  refuse  to  go,  I  hope,"  he  said  politely. 

"I  do." 

"But  just  listen  to  me  a  moment,"  he  begged  persuasively. 

She  walked  on,  permitting  him  to  follow.  She  smiled 
now,  seeming  to  take  the  matter  very  good-humoredly.  He 
recollected  the  newspaper  article  and  was  discouraged.  If 
possible,  how  much  more  agreeable  it  would  be  to  settle  the 
matter  by  arbitration,  as  it  were.  He  glanced  at  the  girl's 
refined  face,  and,  forthwith,  undertook  the  task  of  acting 
as  mediator  between  civic  authority  and  this  rebellious 
element. 

From  the  description  of  Miss  Pasmore  he  had  expected 
to  see  an  angular  creature  with  hideous  red  hair,  who  would 
stalk  about  and  air  her  opinions — here  was  a  coquette,  a 
beautiful  young  girl,  with  magnetism.  They  were  walking 
fast  along  the  street  now,  and  the  young  man  began  to  think 
the  lady  was  making  away  with  him  rather  than  he  taking 
any  offensive  action  with  her.  They  were  in  front  of  a  Tea 
Eoom  and  Gift  Shopj  when  he  said  boldly : 

"Let  us  go  drink  some  tea,  and  give  me  a  chance  to  try 
and  dissuade  you  from  this  fruitless  work.  I  may  also  make 
my  unpleasant  task  unnecessary." 

Miss  Pasmore  looked  him  straight  in  the  eyes  very 
solemnly,  while  a  dimple  appeared  in  one  cheek. 
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"I  shall  give  you  a  chance,  and  perhaps  I  also  may  con- 
vert you  to  my  way  of  thinking:  teach  you  to  believe  in 
suffrage ;   who  knows  ?" 

The  young  man  at  that  moment  could  think  of  no  argu- 
ment against  it.  In  fact,  he  felt  conversion  to  these  ideas 
must  be  a  most  blissful  state. 

"What  is  your  name  ?"  Miss  Pasmore  asked,  "that  we 
may  talk  more  easily." 

"Stone,  Stone,  Arthur  Stone,"  he  murmured,  absently. 
"Here  is  a  table." 

"Isn't  this  a  pretty  little  place,  all  daffodils,  canary  birds, 
and  yellow  candle  shades,"  she  said  pleasantly. 

"Urn,  yes."  Stone  noticed  with  relief  that  the  place  was 
crowded,  so  they  could  talk  quite  freely  without  being  ob- 
served. He  thanked  heaven  that  she  did  not  feel  inclined 
to  make  herself  conspicuous.  He  glanced  at  her  as  she  was 
taking  off  her  gloves,  and  laying  back  her  furs,  most  de- 
murely. A  bit  of  doubt  flitted  into  his  mind — the  descrip- 
tion had  not  mentioned  furs,  but  it  had  turned  suddenly 
colder  to-day,  so  it  was  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world. 
Moreover,  had  she  not  said  at  once  that  she  was  Miss  Pas- 
more.  Of  course,  she  differed  from  the  description,  but  who 
could  describe  Miss  Pasmore  and  do  her  justice  ?  Stone 
found  himself  somewhat  embarrassed.  Why  didn't  she 
fling  some  of  her  suffrage  arguments  at  him?  ~No,  she  was 
too  clever  for  that  and  her  good  looks  were  probably  counted 
on  to  do  more  work  than  argument.  Well,  he  would  not  be 
made  a  fool  of. 

"Don't  you  see,  Miss  Pasmore,  the  very  fact  that  I  am 
here  shows  that  you  can  not  go  on  with  your  campaign.  The 
city  is  alarmed.  You  must  leave  town  at  once,  or  we  must 
do  as  I  said  before." 

"Dear  me,  Mr.  Stone,  one  might  imagine  you  were 
Brutus  or  Seneca  or  somebody,  pleading  for  the  good  of  your 
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city.  Surely  you  would  not  ask  me  to  go  before  I  have 
finished  my  week  of  lectures  ?" 

"Ask?  I  am  not  supposed  to  ask  you  anything.  I  feel 
sorry  for  your  family  and  for  you — after  you  recover  from 
this  craze — that  is  the  reason  I  am  giving  you  this  chance 
of  getting  away.  I  suppose,  in  your  present  frame  of  mind, 
you  think  I  am  depriving  you  of  a  great  deal  of  fame  by  not 
marching  you  off  to  jail  immediately?" 

"Oh,  so  the  city  is  alarmed  is  it  ?  Perhaps  it  would  rather 
not  have  the  excitement  of  my  going  to  prison  here  to  upset 
its  female  nerves  any  more  than  at  present.  This  helps  your 
interest  in  me  and  the  family,  Mr.  Stone  ?  Really,  that  is 
very  gentlemanly,"  she  said  sarcastically. 

"Yes,  I  suppose  they  needed  a  gentleman  to  catch  a 
suffragist  just  as  much  as  they  need  a  beautiful  woman  'for 
the  good  of  the  cause',"  he  retorted,  but  repented  of  his 
rudeness.  She  blushed  deeply  and  her  eyes  filled  with  tears 
of  anger;  they  were  dark  eyes,  too,  he  noticed  at  the  same 
time. 

"They  made  a  mistake  in  their  man  this  time,  Mr.  Stone." 

"I  admit;  I  ask  your  pardon;  I  was  very  rude."  Stone 
was  mortified  and  felt  a  strong  desire  to  kneel  at  her  feet, 
but  he  came  back  to  earth,  U.  S.  A.,  Ohio,  Cleveland,  Euclid 
Avenue,  Tea  Room,  with  the  waitress  asking  them  if  they 
would  have  "Tea  and  toast  or  marmalade  rolls?" 

They  gave  the  order;  then  a  bobbing  head  attracted 
Stone's  attention. 

"There  is  some  one  trying  to  bow  to  you,  Miss  Pasmore." 

Miss  Pasmore  turned  her  graceful  neck  to  look  at  the 
nodding  red  feather,  and  bowed  stiffly. 

"Why,  I  don't  know  the  creature,"  she  exclaimed,  "she 
must  think  I  am  Lou — ;  look  the  other  way,  I  don't  want 
her  to  come  and  talk  to  us."  Miss  Pasmore  forthwith  be- 
came very  attentive  to  Mr.  Stone,  and  talked  rapidly  about 
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cream  puffs  until  the  woman  had  gone  out,  and  then  lapsed 
into  silence.  The  tea  came,  which  they  drank,  still  in  silence. 
"You  haven't  tried  to  convert  me  yet,  or  said  one  word  about 
suffrage." 

"Haven't  I?"  she  asked  sweetly,  and  looked  up  at  him 
and  then  down  quickly,  showing  her  black  curling  lashes  to 
perfection. 

Stone  felt  nervous.  "By  the  way,  why  aren't  you  speak- 
ing this  afternoon?" 

"I  should  not  disclose  the  secrets  of  the  order  to  a  man, 
but  a  much  greater  personage  than  I  came  to  town,  and  we 
decided  to  have  her  speak  this  afternoon,  and  I — I  speak 
this  evening." 

"You  insist  then?"  Stone  spoke  exasperatedly.  Surely 
she  was  a  stubborn  thing. 

"No,  I  never  insist  on  anything." 

"That's  the  reason  you  always  get  everything  your  own 
way,  I  suppose  ?" 

"Oh,  dear,  no,  this  very  moment,  I  am  planning  to  make 
a  great  sacrifice,  for  I  leave  to-night.  You  may  come  and 
see  me  to  the  station  if  you  want  proof  of  it." 

"Keally,  you  mean  it?  Oh,  I  am  quite  proud  of  my 
efforts  now,"  said  Stone,  joyfully. 

"Yes;  let  me  see,  it  is  five  now;  what  car  do  I  take  to 
get  to  the  Hollenden  Hotel?" 

"You  better  let  me  go  with  you." 

"Oh,  will  you?"  and  Stone  wondered  at  these  helpless 
suffragettes,  as  he  saw  she  was  relieved. 

In  the  evening,  at  ten  o'clock  when  Mr.  Stone  asked  to  be 
shown  to  the  little  apartment  he  had  found  so  attractive  in 
the  afternoon,  the  clerk  at  the  office  handed  him  a  note  say- 
ing the  party  had  left  at  nine.  Stone  was  keenly  disap- 
pointed at  this  event  which  he  had  tried  to  bring  about.  He 
read: 
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"Mt  Dear  Me-.  Stone — I  owe  you  an  explanation,  I 
fear ;  but  do  not  be  discouraged,  for  I  accomplished  the  good 
work  for  my  sister  even  if  you  did  not. 

"You  see,  I  have  often  been  mistaken  for  my  elder  sister, 
Louise,  the  suffragette.  Well,  I  came  out  while  she  was 
speaking,  disliking  the  noise.  I  have  been  fearful  lest  she 
would  be  arrested  for  quite  a  while.  I  had  no  intention  of 
deceiving  you  at  first,  but  the  more  you  talked  the  more 
alarmed  I  became  for  Louise,  so  that  my  one  idea  was  to 
keep  you  away  from  the  theater  until  the  meeting  was  over. 

"You  see,  you  convinced  me,  at  least,  that  it  was  not  safe 
for  Louise  to  stay  in  Cleveland  any  longer.  I  have  per- 
suaded her,  after  much  arguing,  and  gotten  her  to  leave  with 
me  to-night.  Perhaps  with  your  more  forcible  persuasion 
she  might  have  given  up  'the  cause'  altogether.  (Stone 
stopped  here  to  ponder  just  how  much  she  meant  by  that.) 

"It  is  a  pity,  Mr.  Stone,  that  your  talents  should  be  spent 
in  such  a  profession  as  you  are  acting  in  now.  I  remember 
having  you  pointed  out  to  me,  at  Old  Point  Comfort,  last 
year,  as  a  'rising  young  author.' 

"Sincerely  yours, 

"Ethel  Pasmore." 

It  is  certain  that  Mr.  Stone  did  not  use  his  talents  as  a 
detective  any  more,  but  returned  to  his  story  writing  with 
great  success.  In  a  certain  prosperous  season,  he  used  what- 
ever ability  he  had  as  a  detective  to  find  Miss  Ethel  Pas- 
more,  and  shortly  used  also  those  persuasive  powers  to  plead 
his  own  case,  in  which  I  believe  he  was  successful. 

L.  Marshall. 
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Cbe  ^iltoer  Clipper 

ALL  off  for  New  Orleans,"  cried  the  fat  old  negro  porter, 
as  he  walked  slowly  through  the  train.  Then,  to  an 
old  gentleman  of  about  seventy,  who  was  peacefully 
napping : 

"Beg  pa'don,  suh,  but  ain't  this  yoh  station  V 

Colonel  Gresham  awoke  with  a  start,  and,  with  the  porter's 
assistance,  began  hastily  collecting  his  many  articles  of  bag- 
gage. Unseen  by  both,  a  tiny  silver  evening  slipper  fell  from 
one  of  the  bundles  onto  the  floor  of  the  car. 

A  few  minutes  later,  with  a  dainty,  mincing  gait,  Percy 
Alsworth  walked  through  the  car,  and  finally  chose  the  seat 
just  vacated  by  the  Colonel.  After  carefully  putting  away 
his  hat,  cane,  and  suit-case,  he  spread  his  handkerchief  over 
the  red  plush  seat  and  sat  down  gingerly.  He  sighed  as  he 
thought  of  the  long,  dirty  trip  before  him,  and  of  the  creases 
in  his  well-pressed  suit  destined  to  be  ruined  before  he 
reached  Lake  Charles.  The  train  had  barely  started,  when 
Percy's  inquisitive  eyes  spied  the  silver  slipper,  almost  at 
his  very  feet.  Quickly  he  picked  it  up,  and  with  curiosity 
and  growing  admiration  viewed  its  dainty  texture  and  its 
almost  abnormally  small  size.  His  first  thought  was  that 
the  owner  was  on  the  train;  with  a  quick  glance  he  sur- 
veyed the  other  passengers  in  the  car,  then  turned  away  with 
a  shiver  of  disgust.  Surely  this  dainty  footgear  could  not 
belong  to  any  of  these  fat,  tired  and  dirty-looking  people. 

"No !"  he  almost  shouted — so  loud,  in  fact,  that  the  couple 
across  the  aisle  looked  over  and  smiled  at  the  strange  sight 
presented  by  a  young  and  rather  effeminate-looking  young 
man,  gazing  fixedly  at  a  tiny  silver  evening  slipper,  which 
he  was  holding  in  his  hand.  Percy,  however,  paid  no  heed 
to  the  looks  and  smiles  of  his  fellow-passengers.     His  fertile 
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imagination  and  natural  egotism  were  at  work,  and  he  was 
already  picturing  to  himself  the  goddess,  to  whom  the  slipper 
belonged.  In  this  vision  he  could  see  himself,  as  the  valiant 
knight,  restoring  to  the  distressed  damsel  her  long-lost 
slipper.  As  the  time  passed,  he  enlarged  more  upon  his 
dream,  until  he  finally  saw  himself  leading  to  the  altar  the 
beautiful  owner  of  the  slipper.  She  would  hang  upon  his 
arm  and  gaze  admiringly  into  his  face,  and  she  would  bless 
forever  the  silver  slipper,  because  it  had  gained  for  her,  her 
noble  husband.  So  enrapt  was  Percy  in  these  visions  that 
the  time  passed  all  too  quickly,  and  he  soon  found  himself 
nearing  Lake  Charles.  Without  even  considering  giving  up 
his  new  possession,  he  put  it  in  his  pocket,  fully  convinced 
that  he  would  soon  find  the  owner. 

The  day  after  Percy's  return  to  ISTew  Orleans,  he  met 
Colonel  Gresham,  who  took  a  fancy  to  the  young  man,  and 
invited  him  to  dinner.  Percy,  not  knowing  many  New 
Orleans  people,  gladly  accepted  the  invitation,  and  the  next 
evening,  promptly  at  eight,  he  was  admitted  to  the  Colonel's 
beautiful  old  home  on  Canal  Street.  In  a  moment  Colonel 
Gresham  appeared,  and  with  him  his  wife,  a  sweet-looking 
white-haired  old  lady,  and  his  niece,  Anne  Gresham,  an  ex- 
quisitely charming  young  girl,  whom  Percy  naturally  in- 
ferred was  the  daughter. 

It  was  after  eleven  when  Percy  finally  dragged  himself 
away  from  their  fascinating  company.  All  the  way  home, 
there  danced  before  his  eyes  a  picture  of  Anne's  laughing- 
blue  eyes  and  black  hair.  As  in  a  dream,  he  could  hear 
Colonel  Gresham  telling  how  he  had  lost  a  silver  evening 
slipper,  which  he  was  taking  to  his  daughter.  So  sure  was 
he  that  Anne  was  the  owner,  that  never  once  did  he  associate 
the  lost  slipper  with  the  large-eyed,  quiet  little  girl  whom  he 
saw  only  at  the  dinner  table.  As  he  went  over  the  events 
of  the  evening,  he  thought  complacently  that  Anne  had 
seemed  to  be  very  well  impressed  by  his  behavior,  and  had 
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seemed  only  too  glad  to  accept  his  invitation  to  go  to  the 
theater  the  following  evening. 

"Well,  Anne,  what  do  yon  think  of  Mr.  Alsworth  ?"  asked 
the  Colonel,  as  soon  as  Percy  had  left. 

"Why,  uncle,"  she  said,  laughing,  "I  think  he  is  a  perfect 
lady.  Such  a  perfect  one  in  fact  that  I  feel  like  an  over- 
grown tomboy  beside  him." 

"But  if  that  is  your  opinion  of  him,  why  did  you  consent 
to  go  to  the  theater  with  him  ?" 

"Oh,  you  know  how  Bob  is — just  because  he  isn't  here  to 
take  me  around,  he  doesn't  want  me  to  go  with  any  one  else. 
I  am  so  wild  to  see  the  play  to-morrow,  and  I  know  that  not 
even  Bob  could  object  to  a  harmless  creature  like  the  Honor- 
able Percival  Alsworth." 

Then,  after  kissing  him  good  night,  she  ran  up  the  stairs, 
adding :  "Did  you  notice  the  size  of  his  feet  ?  I  bet  he  could 
wear  that  silver  slipper  that  Mildred  has." 

That  week  Percy  found  some  excuse  to  see  Anne  almost 
every  day,  and,  having  become  more  and  more  infatuated, 
he  decided  that  "the  crucial  moment"  had  come.  He  had 
been  asked  to  Colonel  Gresham's  that  evening  to  meet  some 
friends,  so  he  decided  that  the  more  romantic  thing  to  do 
would  be  to  send  the  slipper  to  Anne  beforehand,  in  order 
that  she  might  wear  them  when  he  would  come  and  claim 
her  as  his  own. 

Early  that  afternoon  Anne  was  surprised  to  get  an  inter- 
esting-looking box,  left  for  her  by  a  messenger  boy.  Ex- 
citedly she  opened  it  and  was  completely  mystified  to  see  a 
slipper,  which  she  at  once  recognized  as  the  mate  to  the  one 
her  little  cousin  had.  Also  there  was  an  unsigned  note, 
from  which  she  read  aloud: 

"Wear  this,  and  the  mate  which  you  have  to-night,  for 
my  sake,  dearest.     Good-bye,  until  then." 

When  Percy  arrived  that  night,  instead  of  the  silver 
slippers,   which   he    fully   expected   to    see    Anne   wearing, 
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she  had  on  blue  ones  to  match  her  dainty  gown.  The  evening 
drew  to  a  close  and  he  had  had  no  opportunity  of  speaking 
privately  with  her.  Suddenly  his  attention  was  aroused  by 
a  tale  which  she  was  telling  to  an  intensely  interested  group. 

"And  to  think  that  some  one  had  sent  me  that  silver 
slipper  of  Mildred's,  which  uncle  left  in  the  train  several 
weeks  ago.  But  the  best  part  of  the  joke  is  this  romantic 
note,  saying  for  me  to  wear  them  to-night.  I  really  would 
have  done  it,  if  they  hadn't  been  at  least  three  sizes  too 
small." 

While  the  other  guests  were  laughing  and  wondering  who 
had  sent  the  mysterious  slipper,  Percy  drew  back  into  a 
secluded  corner  in  order  to  be  alone  and  reconstruct  his 
ideals.  It  was  a  cruel  blow  to  him  to  find  his  goddess  so 
practical  and  matter-of-fact.  He  could  scarcely  get  over  the 
relative  size  of  her  feet,  and  the  ones  he  had  always  endowed 
her  with  in  his  dreams.  But  he  quickly  decided  that  he 
loved  her  just  the  same,  and  would  take  her  even  with  these 
faults.  Suddenly  he  noticed  that  every  one  had  grown  quiet 
again.  What  was  Colonel  Gresham  saying? — that  he  had 
asked  them  all  to  meet  to-night  in  order  to  announce  his 
niece's  engagement  to  Bob  Hargrave,  of  Chicago !  Percy 
went  up  with  the  rest  to  congratulate  Anne,  and  then  slipped 
quietly  away,  his  pride  distinctly  shaken. 

On  the  day  of  Anne's  wedding,  six  months  later,  time  had 
taken  the  sting  out  of  his  defeat,  and  Percy  could  see  the 
situation  in  its  true  light.  For  the  first  time  in  his  life,  he 
was  able  to  appreciate  a  joke  of  which  he  was  the  victim.  As 
a  wedding  present  to  Anne  he  sent  a  silver  pin  on  which  were 
two  sliver  slippers  set  with  amethysts.  One  was  larger  than 
the  other.  Not  until  then  did  Anne  suspect  his  part  in  the 
slipper  episode.  However,  she  respected  his  confidence,  and 
to  this  day  only  the  two  know  who  found  the  silver  slipper. 

M.  T.,  '15. 
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DID  Qian  Eoon 


WE  were  all  at  Westmoor,  visiting  Mrs.  Jack.  Any* 
one  who  knows  Mrs.  Jack,  knows  what  sort  of  a 
time  we  were  having  in  that  great,  old  colonial 
house,  away  off  from  everywhere — but  near  enough  to  some- 
where— beautifully  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  foothills. 
There  were  plenty  of  horses,  good  fishing — well,  we  were  at 
Mrs.  Jack's.  One  evening,  as  we  sat  around  the  library  fire, 
Tom  suggested  a  ghost-story  party.  So  we  turned  out  all  of 
the  lights,  and,  drawing  close  to  the  fireplace,  let  our  imagi- 
nations run  riot.  For  over  two  hours  we  indulged  in  tales 
of  the  most  blood-curdling  ilk. 

It  was  not  that  we  were  overly  superstitious,  Susan  and 
I,  but  when  one  has  sat  before  the  fire  all  evening,  hearing 
of  the  strange  doings  of  various  and  sundry  family  ghosts, 
one  feels — well,  rather  squeamish.  Consequently,  when  the 
party  broke  up — shortly  before  midnight — I  did  not  feel 
exactly  comfortable,  alone  in  a  large,  strange  bed  chamber. 
I  say  "alone" — true,  Susan  was  with  me,  but  then  Susan 
never  did  count  for  much.  She  is  one  of  those  nice,  fluffy 
little  persons,  with  large  blue  eyes  and  the  proverbial  "baby 
stare."  She  can  always  be  depended  upon  to  laugh  at  the 
right  moment  and  scream  at  the  mention  of  a  mouse.  But 
when  your  backbone  feels  as  if  it  were  crumbling,  and  your 
hair  has  an  upward  tendency,  you  do  not  run  to  Susan  for 
either  stiffening  for  the  former  or  something  to  make  the 
latter  assume  a  normal  position.  In  short,  Susan  is  a  very 
nice  person  to  play  with,  but  she  is  by  no  means  a  Rock  of 
Gibraltar.  As  I  before  said,  it  was  a  bit  before  midnight 
when  we  bade  our  hostess  good  night,  and,  taking  a  candle, 
wended  our  weary  ways  up  the  long  stairs  and  down  the 
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longer  hall.  At  every  shadow  Susan  gave  voice  to  a 
frightened  ''Oh !",  and  each  "Oh  I"  made  me  a  little  more 
uneasy.  When  finally  we  were  ready  for  bed,  I  was  as  near 
a  nervous  wreck  as  I  ever  expect  to  be. 

"Shall  we  blow  out  the  candle  ?"  said  Susan. 

"Certainly." 

"But  don't  you  think  it  would  be  much  nicer  to  put  it  on 
the  bureau  and  let  it  burn  down.  We  would  go  to  sleep  with 
it  still  lighted,  and  it  won't  be  near  so  spooky.  Oh,  this  room 
does  look  so  large!" 

"Indeed  not,"  said  I.  "If  anything  should  happen,  that 
we  needed  a  candle,  where  would  we  be  ?"  Though  uttered 
in  a  loud  and  brave  voice,  I  must  admit  the  sentiment  was 
by  no  means  a  true  one.  I  should  certainly  have  liked  to 
fall  asleep  watching  the  candle  burn. 

"Oh,  well,  do  just  as  you  please,"  remarked  Susan  re- 
signedly ;  "only  I  am  so  scared  I  can't  walk  over  and  blow 
it  out."  So  saying  she  hopped  into  bed.  I  journeyed  across 
the  room  and  blew  out  the  light.  The  inclination  to  run 
quickly  and  get  under  the  covers  was  strong,  but,  quelling  it 
by  a  firm  effort,  I  walked  back  to  the  bedside  slowly,  and, 
without  even  exercising  the  womanly  prerogative  of  looking 
under  it,  got  in.  The  room  certainly  did  look  large  and  dark 
with  only  the  moonbeams  shining  through  the  casement 
window. 

"If  anything  happens  to  us,  you  please  to  remember,  Mil, 
that  I  wanted  you  to  leave  the  light  burning.  Oh,  I  feel 
sure  we'll  have  some  dreadful  adventure  before  this  night  is 
over.  I  just  know  my  hair  will  be  white  in  the  morning. 
Oh,  what's  that  moving  over  there !  I  know  it's  a  ghost.  I 
know  it.  I  just  know  it.  Oh-h-h!"  and,  with  a  frightened 
gasp,  Susan  hid  her  head  under  the  covers. 

"Nonsense,  silly !  ISTo  one  believes  in  ghosts  this  day  and 
generation.    They  belong  to  the  age  of  our  forefathers.    The 
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Society  of  Psychical  Research  has  proven,  and  it's  a  scientific 
fact,  that " 

But  what  was  a  scientific  fact  will  never  be  known,  for  the 
words  died  in  my  throat.  There  was  some  one — something 
— in  the  room.  The  door  had  opened,  and  there,  just  on  the 
threshold,  stood  an  old  man.  He  was  tall,  very  tall,  and 
had  on  a  long,  white  bathrobe.  On  his  head  was  a  peaked 
nightcap  with  a  red  tassel ;  on  his  feet  heelless  slippers.  In 
his  hand  he  held  a  lighted  candle.  Susan  gave  a  frightened 
moan.  Whatever  courage  I  ever  possessed  took  unto  itself 
wings  and  flew  far  away. 

After  pausing  in  the  doorway,  he  advanced  towards  the 
bedside.  He  held  his  candle  over  Susan  and  looked  at  her, 
or  rather  at  the  top  of  her  head,  which  was  all  that  was 
visible.  So  real  did  he  seem  that  I  instinctively  put  out  my 
hand  to  keep  the  hot  grease  from  falling  on  the  bed.  After 
regarding  Susan  intently  for  a  few  minutes,  and  never  ap- 
pearing to  see  me,  the  old  man  turned  away.  He  passed 
out  of  the  room.  I  did  not  scream,  because  I  had  not  even 
a  scream  left  in  me.  Some  time  passed  and  gradually  my 
courage  returned.  "Nonsense,"  thought  I.  "jSTo  wonder, 
after  talking  ghosts  all  evening,  I  imagine  I  saw  one.  After 
bolstering  my  faith  with  much  false  courage  I  punched 
Susan. 

"Are  you  awake  ?" 

"Oh !  did  you  see  it  ?"  whispered  Susan. 

"See  what?" 

"The  old  man." 

"What  old  man  ?  Are  you  talking  in  your  sleep  ?  Wake 
up!" 

"I  know  I  saw  it,"  said  Susan,  and  then,  in  a  frightened 
whisper,  she  told  me  of  an  apparition  "miles  high,  that  came 
in  the  door  and  had  a  candle  and  a  long,  white  beard,"  etc., 
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etc.,  till  the  old  man  grew  to  a  creature  of  amazing  f rightful- 
ness. 

"Go  to  sleep,  for  mercy's  sake ;  I  think  you're  crazy," 
said  I  when  she  had  finished.  And  strange  to  say  Susan  did 
go  to  sleep.  But  I  lay  awake  the  rest  of  the  night.  With 
daylight  my  courage  returned,  and  by  breakfast  time  I  had 
completely  persuaded  Susan  and  half-persuaded  myself  that 
it  was  all  a  dream.  When  we  gathered  around  the  table 
some  one  remarked  that  I  looked  rather  pale. 

"I  do  believe  she's  seen  'the  ghost.'  "  said  Mrs.  Jack. 

"Not  I ;  but,  tell  us,  which  particular  one  of  the  spirits 
brought  forth  by  last  night's  fireside  is  'the  ghost'  ?"  I  asked. 

"Oh,  there  is  some  tale  of  a  spook,  but  neither  Jack  nor 
I  have  ever  investigated  it,"  replied  my  hostess,  and  then  the 
talk  turned  to  other  subjects. 

A  week  later  the  house-party  broke  up,  but  several  times 
in  the  course  of  the  week  I  had  seen,  or  imagined  I  saw,  the 
flicker  of  a  candle  or  a  disappearing  white  figure.  After  I 
left,  the  memory  of  my  spooky  experience  gradually  slipped 
from  my  mind. 

Tt  was  a  year  later,  and  the  same  party  were  together  at 
Westmoor.  Susan  was  there,  fluffier  and  more  wide-eyed 
than  ever.  The  first  evening  I  asked  Mrs.  Jack  if  "the 
ghost"  was  still  in  evidence. 

"I  suppose  so,"  replied  she.  "Personally,  I  am  very 
skeptical  regarding  our  'hant.'  You  may  risk  an  interview, 
and  have  your  pick  of  rooms  for  the  haunted  chamber." 

A  year  had  greatly  decreased  my  remembrance  of  the 
chills  and  shivers  that  the  startling  reality  of  the  old  man 
brought  forth,  so  I  eagerly  agreed  to  brave  the  supernatural 
chamber.  I  decided  to  sleep  in  the  room  in  which  I  thought 
I  had  seen  the  spook.  Susan,  to  my  extreme  relief,  positively 
declined  to  bear  me  company. 
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"If  you  want  to  court  old  men  with  white  whiskers,  I  shall 
not  try  to  steal  your  thunder  by  my  presence.  You  may  go 
alone  in  all  your  glory,"  she  said,  when  I  asked  her  if  she'd 
like  to  join  me  in  sleeping  in  the  big  room. 

It  was  past  midnight,  and  as  I  went  up  the  stairs  I  re- 
called every  one  of  Susan's  "Ohs !"  as  we  had  traveled  over 
the  same  path  together  a  year  ago.  Turning  down  the  long 
hall,  I  thought  I  saw  a  tall,  white  figure  disappearing  down 
the  back  stairs.  The  candle  light,  which  played  upon  the 
ceiling,  grew  fainter  as  whoever  it  was  descended.  "Probably 
some  one  of  the  servants,"  thought  I.  With  a  rather  scary 
feeling  I  hurriedly  undressed  and  got  into  bed.  !STo  visita- 
tion broke  my  sleep,  and  it  was  with  a  good  deal  of  jest  about 
ghosts  and  ghost  seers  that  I  retired  the  next  night.  All  that 
week  I  slept  in  the  "haunted  chamber,"  as  every  one  called 
it,  and  saw  nothing  more  than  an  occasional  candle  gleam, 
till  the  last  night  of  my  stay. 

It  was  just  the  night  for  the  ghosts  to  be  abroad,  one  of 
those  stormy,  thunder-and-lightning  nights,  when  the  ele- 
ments tear  themselves  to  pieces  in  a  vain  attempt  to  knock 
this  terrestrial  globe  out  of  its  orbit.  Poe  exactly  describes 
the  weather  in  "The  Fall  of  the  House  of  Usher."  In  fact, 
I  think  he  must  have  used  the  very  night  as  a  model.  In 
view  of  the  journey  on  the  morrow  I  went  to  bed  early.  It 
must  have  been  near  midnight  that  a  light  awakened  me. 
There  stood  the  old  man  at  the  foot  of  the  bed  in  the  same 
red-tasseled  nightcap,  and  with  the  same  half-burned  candle. 
As  I  looked  he  turned  and  went  towards  the  bureau.  Then, 
in  a  sudden  flash,  I  realized  that  he  was  no  flesh-and-blood 
apparition,  but  a  real  G-H-O-S-T.  For,  reflected  in  the 
mirror,  through  him,  as  through  a  mist,  I  saw  a  wild-eyed 
figure  sitting  up  in  bed.  It  was  myself.  Fascinated,  I 
watched  while  the  old  man  felt  around  the  bureau  and  then, 
with   a  ghostly   sigh,   he   left.      With  his  going  my  terror 
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seemed  to  leave  me,  and  a  determination  to  get  at  the  root 
of  the  matter  filled  me.  "There  must  be  some  explanation," 
I  thought,  "and  if  there  is,  I'll  get  at  it." 

Early  the  next  morning  I  left.  "Uncle  John"  drove  me 
to  the  station.  "Uncle  John"  was  not  one  of  Mrs.  Jack's 
town  servants,  but  an  old  landmark,  who  made  his  living  by 
a  great  deal  of  talk,  flavored  with  an  occasional  bit  of  work. 
He  was  a  lazy  but  interesting  old  fellow,  who  knew  all  the 
good  fishing  holes,  and  the  past,  present  and  future  of  every 
man,  woman  and  child  for  miles  around.  If  any  one  could 
tell  anything  about  the  ghost  it  would  be  he.  So  I  deter- 
mined to  engage  him  in  a  psychical  conversation. 

"Handsome  place — Mrs.  Jack  certainly  was  lucky  to  get 
it,"  I  remarked,  as  we  drove  away. 

"Yep ;   jest  as  likely  a  place  as  there  is  for  miles  around." 

"Lends  itself  well  to  house-parties  of  young  folks,"  was 
my  next  suggestion.     "Has  all  the  advantages — except  the 


"Yep;  it  has  a  few  sperits,  too;  though  I  guess  they 
ain't  overpowerful  many.  Old  Man  Koon  is  the  only  one  I 
ever  seed." 

"Indeed,  a  real  ghost !  Do  tell  me  about  him,"  said  I, 
rejoicing  to  find  myself  on  the  right  track.  "I  haven't  seen 
him  yet." 

"Wall,  you  see,  it's  this  way:  there  ain't  no  self-respectin' 
sperit  what  'u'd  go  gaddin'  around  in  a  steam-heated  house 
fixed  up  like  Missus  Jack  has  fixed  up  that  'er  one.  Roon, 
he  warn't  no  hand  for  modern  improvements,  no  how,  and 
I  don't  guess  his  sperit  is  either.  He  certainly  was  an  old 
rip  when  he  was  alive,  and  I  guess  he's  still  one."  He  left 
the  reins  fall  loose,  and  the  horses  slowed  into  a  walk. 

"When  I  think  o'  the  way  he  treated  his  Sally  and  Jim, 
I  don't  wonder  his  ghost  ain't  restin'  easy.  It  ain't  restin' 
easy,  I  know.     Leastwise  it  warn't  when  I  saw  it  three  years 
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ago  come  September.  It  was  a  pretty  poor-and-peaked- 
lookin'  sperit  then." 

"What  did  Boon  ever  do  to  make  him  so  completely  un- 
deserving of  eternal  rest?"  I  asked,  hoping  to  start  him  on 
the  real  story. 

"Wall,  it  was  this  way,"  he  said  settling  down 
in  the  seat.  "'You  see,  Roon,  he  was  a  widower  with 
two  children,  Sally  and  Jim.  Purtty,  bright  little  girl,  Sally 
was,  and  a  fine  young  fellow,  her  brother.  Roon  was 
right  rich,  but  awful  stingy.  They  lived  over  in  the 
big  house  thar  at  Mrs.  Jack's.  About  ten  mile  down 
the  road  lived  Maria  Scratch,  and  she  certainly  was  a 
scratch.  Old,  pickley-lookin'  old  maid.  Niiff  to  sour  the 
cream  in  your  coffee  jest  by  lookin'  at  it.  Wall,  she  caught 
Roon,  somehow — no  one  never  knew  how — but  she  did  it, 
and  first  thing  we  all  knew  they  got  hitched,  and  thar  was  old 
Maria  a-livin'  in  the  big  house,  and  a-callin'  herself  Missus 
Roon.  Soon  as  she  got  the  old  man,  things  began  to  go  extra 
wrong.  She  warn't  overfond  o'  Sally  and  Jim,  and  gradually 
she  turned  Roon  ag'in'  them  too.  Wall,  the  up  o'  the  whole 
thing  was,  thar  was  a  big  fight,  and  Sally  and  Jim  left. 
Missus  Roon  told  every  one  erbout  how  awful  they  acted, 
and  so  turned  Roon  as  thet  he  changed  his  will  to  her  favor 
spite  of  all  she  could  do  to  prevent  him.  We  all  knew  that 
was  what  the  old  cat  wanted.  Wall,  erbout  a  year  went  by, 
and  Roon  got  sick,  and  gradually  when  he  began  to  think  o' 
f acin'  his  Maker  he  began  to  get  sorry  for  the  way  he  treated 
Jim  and  Sally.  Then  Missus  Maria  Scratch-Roon  began  to 
show  her  claws.  When  the  old  man  wanted  a  lawyer  to 
change  his  will  she  wouldn't  get  one  for  him.  He  was  too 
weak  to  do  much,  and  she  got  hold  o'  the  will  in  favor  o' 
herself  and  hid  it.  Then  Roon  used  to  get  up  at  night  and 
go  around  with  a  candle  lookin'  for  it.  But  he  never  did 
find  it.     One  evenin'  I  was  drivin'  by  the  house,  and  I  heerd 
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a  woman  screechin'.  I  went  into  the  hall  but  thai*  warn't 
no  one  thar.  The  yellin'  kept  up,  and  I  chased  up  steps  to 
the  old  man's  bedroom.  He  was  thar  dead,  and  by  his  bed 
stood  Maria  Scratch.  He  had  hold  o'  her  dress,  and  it  took 
all  o'  my  tryin'  to  loosen  the  hold.  But  thar  comes  thet  train. 
We  are  like  to  lose  it  if  we  don't  hurry.  Get  up,  Nell,  get 
up." 

The  horses  quickened  their  pace  and  we  drew  up  to  the 
platform  just  in  time.  Grabbing  my  suit-case  I  dashed 
across  and  caught  the  train  just  as  it  was  pulling  out.  Mak- 
ing my  way  to  the  parlor  car  I  sat  down  and  began  to  read. 
But  somehow  the  idea  of  the  old  man  walking  around  look- 
ing for  his  will  seemed  to  haunt  me.  It  was  not  till  we  drew 
into  "Grand  Central"  that  I  was  able  to  banish  from  my 
mind  "the  ghost." 

E.  M.,  '15. 
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a  Yankee  Defeat 

OH,  my  dears,  you  surely  don't  want  me  to  tell  you  that 
story  again!  Why,  you  know  it  by  heart  already!" 
said  Miss  Nancy  Carter,  looking  at  Elizabeth  and 
me  with  a  merry  smile  wrinkling  the  corners  of  her  eyes. 

Miss  Nancy  was  a  celebrated  character  in  Fauquier 
County,  and  when  she  invited  us  two  girls  to  take  tea  with 
her  one  afternoon  in  her  beautiful,  colonial  house,  we  were 
as  much  pleased  as  at  the  prospect  of  a  football  game — 
and  that's  saying  a  good  deal — for  Elizabeth  and  I  are  the 
worst  football  "fans"  in  town.  (Is  "fans"  the  right  word 
to  use  there,  I  wonder  ?  It  doesn't  sound  just  right.  I  must 
ask  Elizabeth's  brother  about  it.) 

We  were  sitting  on  the  broad  porch  of  Miss  Nancy's  house, 
from  which  glimpses  of  the  garden,  aglow  with  spring 
flowers,  could  be  caught  between  the  stately  white  pillars, 
enjoying  our  hostess'  delicious  tea  and  cakes,  and  laughing 
and  chatting  with  her  just  as  if  she  were  a  girl  herself.  I 
think  that  is  why  every  one  loves  Miss  Nancy  so  much ;  she 
is  so  merry  and  natural,  and  knows  so  well  how  to  make  each 
person  she  comes  in  contact  with  feel  at  her  ease.  Then,  too, 
she  is  such  a  pretty  old  lady,  with  a  soft  lace  cap  on  her 
white  hair,  her  old-fashioned  gray  silk  dress  fastened  at  the 
throat  with  a  cameo,  her  lined  face,  which  shows  the  effect 
of  many  sorrows,  and  a  twinkle  in  her  gray  eyes  which 
rather  gives  the  lie  to  the  sad  expression  of  her  mouth.  She 
has  a  proud  bearing,  too,  as  befits  a  Virginia  gentlewoman, 
a  direct  descendant  of  George  Washington,  and  the  sister 
and  kinswoman  of  many  brave  Confederate  soldiers. 

"Isaac,  bring  another  plate  of  cakes,"  she  now  said  to  the 
old  negro  butler,  who  stood  respectfully  in  the  background. 
"You  girls  must  eat  as  many  of  Auntie  Venus'  cakes  as 
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possible.  I'll  warrant  you'll  not  find  better  cookies  in  the 
whole  State. 

"Aunt  Venus  and  Uncle  Isaac  were  the  only  slaves  who 
stayed  with  us  after  the  war,"  she  continued,  taking  up  a 
heap  of  knitting  from  the  mahogany  table,  and  beginning  to 
ply  the  long  needles  rapidly.  "How  well  I  remember  those 
days  of  fear  and  hardship !  Though  I  was  too  young  to 
understand  what  the  war  was  all  about,  and  why  my  mother 
wept  all  day  over  her  sewing  and  spinning,  after  my  father 
and  brothers  rode  gallantly  away  in  their  new  gray  suits, 
yet  every  event  is  firmly  fixed  in  my  mind. 

"One  day  in  May,  the  third  year  of  the  war,  I  think  it 
was,  my  mother  sat  on  this  very  verandah,  with  a  despairing 
look  in  her  blue  eyes.  The  flowers  were  all  in  bloom,  as 
they  are  now,  and  a  mocking-bird  was  singing  in  the  live  oak 
by  the  gate.  The  Yankee  army  was  pressing  on  to  Rich- 
mond, our  Confederate  capital,  and  its  path  lay  directly 
through  Fauquier  County.  The  troopers,  as  they  passed 
along  the  main  road,  would  turn  aside  in  small  companies 
to  ransack  the  barns,  stables,  smokehouses,  and  storerooms 
of  the  homes  on  the  way,  leaving  ruin  and  desolation  behind 
them.  All  the  men  of  the  county  were  on  the  Confederate 
firing  lines,  and  only  the  women,  children,  and  slaves  were 
left  on  the  plantations. 

"Squad  after  squad  of  blue-coated  soldiers  had  galloped 
up  to  our  unprotected  house,  and  the  men,  loudly  demand- 
ing food,  had  proceeded  to  search  the  pantry  and  to  help 
themselves  to  everything  we  possessed.  My  mother  stood  by 
in  impotent  rage  while  her  storeroom,  the  pride  and  joy  of 
her  heart,  was  turned  into  a  veritable  wilderness.  The  last 
company  of  depredators,  after  filling  their  knapsacks  with 
all  the  eatables  they  could  hold,  had  poured  all  the  flour  and 
corn-meal  in  a  heap  on  the  pantry  floor,  and  on  top  of  this 
poured    several    kegs  of    molasses.       I  remember    how  the 
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molasses  gurgled  as  it  poured  iu  a  steady,  brown  stream 
from  the  mouths  of  the  casks.  The  soldiers  stirred  up  this 
conglomeration  with  their  bayonets,  then  tramped  out  to  the 
well  in  search  of  our  hidden  silver,  laughing  in  high  glee  at 
my  mother's  angry  face. 

"Another  band  of  troopers  commanded  by  a  tall,  lean 
officer  with  a  long  moustache,  and  a  wicked  cast  in  his  eye, 
took  all  the  books  of  our  fine  library  from  their  shelves,  and 
dumped  every  volume  into  the  ice  house.  From  there  they 
went  on  to  the  stables,  their  attention  drawn  by  the  whinny 
of  my  pony,  'Lady.'  That  pony  was  the  apple  of  my  eye; 
father  had  given  her  to  me  when  she  was  only  a  colt,  and  I 
had  taught  her  to  eat  from  my  hand  and  to  follow  me  about 
everywhere,  and  I  loved  her  as  I  loved  no  other  animal  on 
the  plantation. 

"  'Hey,  men !  let's  see  which  of  you  can  hit  the  star  in  the 
little  sorrel  mare's  forehead !'  cried  the  officer. 

"Immediately  there  was  a  volley  of  pistol  shots,  and  my 
poor  'Lady'  fell  over  on  her  side,  her  nostrils  quivering,  and 
the  blood  gushing  from  a  dozen  wounds.  I  could  not  bear  it. 
I  turned  and  rushed  into  the  deepest  part  of  the  garden, 
blinded  by  hot  tears,  and  stumbling  as  I  ran.  Oh,  how  I 
hated  those  men  in  the  blue  uniforms,  with  their  cruel  acts 
and  their  derisive  laughter !  How  I  burned  with  the  desire 
to  avenge  my  'Lady's'  slaughter !  But  my  anger  suddenly 
turned  to  fear  when  I  thought  of  the  officer's  malicious  face. 

"Soon  I  heard  the  retreating  hoofbeats  of  the  squad,  and 
drew  a  relieved  breath.  Perhaps  no  more  hateful  Yankees 
would  come  that  day  to  disturb  our  peace.  I  dropped  down 
on  my  back  on  the  soft  grass,  and  looked  up  to  the  blue  sky. 
For  perhaps  a  quarter  of  an  hour  I  watched  the  clouds  drift 
by — then  I  heard  again  the  dreaded  sound  of  horsemen  com- 
ing up  the  road.  Nearer  and  nearer  they  came,  and  I  jumped 
up,  frightened.    At  first  I  shrank  back  among  the  box  bushes, 
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but  then  I  remembered  my  mother,  whom  I  had  left  sitting 
all  alone  on  the  porch.  Into  my  childish  mind  came  the 
resolve  to  defend  my  mother  from  those  wicked  Yankees. 
Just  what  I  could  do  was  not  clear,  but  they  should  not  shoot 
her  as  they  had  my  pony ! 

"I  rushed  around  to  the  front  of  the  house,  and  the  sight 
I  saw  there  literally  froze  my  soul  with  fright.  A  troop  of 
Yankee  cavalry  was  hesitating  at  the  gate,  all  gazing  with 
open  mouths  and  terrified  looks  at  a  figure  on  the  porch. 
That  could  never  be  my  stately  mother,  that  woman  with  her 
hair  torn  wildly  about  her  face,  her  teeth  showing  above  her 
underlip  in  a  ghastly  grin,  and  beating  her  breast,  and  raving 
like  a  mad  woman !  Even  as  I  looked,  the  wavering  group 
of  horsemen  turned  their  horses  sharply  and  galloped  ofi  in 
confusion  down  the  road,  calling  to  each  other:  'She's  a 
lunatic!  I  wouldn't  go  in  that  house  for  all  the  booty  in 
the  Confederate  States !' 

"When  the  dust  had  sunk  down  the  lunatic  fell  back  in 
her  seat  as  if  exhausted,  pushed  the  hair  away  from  her  face, 
and  settled  her  false  teeth  again  in  their  usual  place.  It 
was  indeed  my  brave  mother,  who  had  thus,  inspired  by  her 
own  quick  wit  and  the  heroic  spirit  of  her  ancestors,  routed 
a  score  of  Yankees." 

Miss  Kancy  passed  her  hand  across  her  eyes,  as  if  to  brush 
away  old  memories,  and  aroused  herself  briskly  to  the 
present. 

"You  bad  children  have  gotten  me  to  talking,  and  good- 
ness knows  I  can  never  stop  when  once  I'm  started !  It's  six 
o'clock,  and  I  know  your  mother  will  be  wondering  what 
has  happened  to  you.  So  run  along  home,  and  come  to  see 
me  again  soon,  dears." 

As  we  walked  down  the  darkening  country  road  we  were 
both  rather  silent.  I  think  we  were  thankful  that  the  war 
was  over  and  that  we  lived  in  peaceful  times. 

E.  H. 


EDITORIALS 


Since  the  first  Commencement  exercises,  held  in  1909,  it 
has  been  the  custom  to  present  a  Shakespearean  play  as  part 
of  the  program  of  the  final  week  of  College.  The  flattering 
success  of  As  You  Like  It,  given  in  1909,  naturally  increased 
the  desire  of  those  interested  in  dramatics  to  continue  the 
presentation  of  Shakespeare's  plays. 

When  the  committee  of  the  Dramatic  Club  announced 
that  they  had  chosen  Romeo  and  Juliet  as  the  final  play, 
some  people  may  have  entertained  misgivings.  In  fact,  to 
some  of  those  interested  in  college  activities  it  may  have 
seemed  almost  foolhardy  to  attempt  any  but  the  least  com- 
plex of  Shakespeare's  comdies,  such  as  Two  Gentlemen  of 
Verona,  or  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream.  Of  course, 
reasons  can  be  brought  forward  in  support  of  this  view. 
Amateur  actresses  can  not  adequately  interpret  the  subtle 
characterizations  of  the  great  dramatist,  for  both  the  literary 
training  and  life  experience  are  too  limited.  It  is  also  more 
or  less  true  that  Shakespearean  plays  do  not  hold  the  atten- 
tion of  the  modern  audience,  especially  an  audience  largely 
composed  of  young  women  more  interested  in  the  world  of 
to-day  than  in  Elizabethan  manners  and  customs.  It  can  not 
be  denied  that  there  is  force  in  these  arguments,  but  there 
are  also  other  reasons  which  justify  the  committee  in  the 
choice  of  Romeo  and  Juliet. 

Although  it  is  true  that  amateur  actresses  can  not  do 
justice  to  the  marvelous  psychological  subtlety  of  Shakes- 
peare's character  delineation,  or  to  the  incomparable  beauty 
of  his  verses,  yet  no  young  woman  can  go  through  the  train- 
ing required  for  the  cast  of  the  final  play  without  gaining  a 
clearer  insight  into  the  dramatist's  greatness.  Each  time 
that  the  lines  are  rehearsed  they  become  more  significant, 
and  though  the  actress  may  never  realize  their  full  power,  yet 
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after  the  presentation  of  the  play  she  will  have  a  much 
greater  love  and  appreciation  for  it  than  she  would  have 
otherwise  acquired.  It  may  be  said  that  this  constant  re- 
hearsing may  have  the  opposite  effect,  and  may  cause  the 
student  to  regard  her  lines  with  indifference,  or  even  as  part 
of  a  disagreeable  and  monotonous  drudgery.  In  a  few  cases 
this  may  be  true,  but  the  majority  of  young  women  who  act 
in  the  final  play,  evince  the  greatest  interest  in  the  inter- 
pretation and  rehearsal  of  their  various  roles. 

However,  the  final  play  is  not  given  merely  for  the  intel- 
lectual improvement  of  the  cast,  but  as  a  spectacle  which  the 
whole  College  may  enjoy.  The  question  is,  then,  "Would 
the  College  as  a  whole  reap  more  pleasure  and  profit  from 
some  other  play  ?"  We  think  not.  It  is  painful  to  own  that 
even  in  college  circles  there  are  students  who,  while  ac- 
quainted with  the  most  important  of  Shakespeare's  plays, 
yet  have  never  given  to  them  the  attention  necessary  to  a 
full  appreciation  of  their  power.  The  very  fact  that  a 
Shakespearean  play  is  to  be  given  by  actresses  in  whom  all 
the  students  have  some  personal  interest,  gives  to  these  stu- 
dents an  impetus  to  become  more  familiar  with  the  particular 
play  which  is  to  be  given,  and  no  one  can  become  familiar 
with  a  Shakespearean  play  without  gaining  pleasure  there- 
from. Moreover,  those  who  already  love  Shakespeare  can 
not  fail  to  enjoy  an  evening  listening  to  his  marvelous  poetry, 
recited,  if  not  with  the  skill  of  accomplished  actresses,  at 
least  with  the  spontaneity  and  charm  of  earnest  enthusiasm 
and  true  admiration. 

Then,  too,  the  Sweet  Briar  Dell  is  especially  adapted  to 
the  presentation  of  Elizabethan  plays.  The  background  of 
trees,  the  picturesque  little  pond,  and  the  rustic  bridge  re- 
quire a  play  with  its  setting  in  the  romantic  past ;  and  what 
time  is  more  romantic  than  the  Elizabethan  age,  and  what 
plays  more  peculiarly  adapted  to  outdoor  presentation  and 
simplicity  of  stage  setting  than  Shakespeare's? 
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The  March  number  of  The  William  and  Mary  Literary 
Magazine  is  very  thin.  It  contains  only  three  pieces  of  prose 
writing— two  stories,  and  an  essay.  The  latter,  on  "The 
Origin  of  the  Honor  System,"  gives  an  interesting  account 
of  the  founding  of  the  honor  system  at  William  and  Mary. 
This  distinction  is  usually  credited  to  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia, but  the  information  given  in  this  article  shows  that 
it  rightfully  belongs  to  the  older  institution.  The  stories  of 
this  issue  are  not  particularly  noteworthy.  Both  "Squaring 
Accounts"  and  "Fulfillment"  are  incoherent,  vague,  and  too 
sketchy  to  fulfill  even  the  modest  requirements  of  the  college- 
magazine  story  in  regard  to  plot  and  characterization.  The 
style  of  "Fulfillment"  is  overwrought  to  the  point  of  hysteria. 
While  there  is  a  sameness  about  the  poetry  of  this  number 
the  three  individual  poems  are  good.  "Eve  o'  June,"  with 
the  exception  of  the  third  verse,  in  which  they  "weep  with 
lowered  head,"  though  there  is  no  apparent  cause  for  tears, 
has  real  tenderness  and  grace  of  thought  and  diction. 

The  April  number  of  The  Columbia  Monthly  excels  in 
poetry  and  criticism.  The  two  principal  poems,  "The 
Treasure  of  the  Humble"  and  "The  Bridge,"  are  attempts 
at  something  bigger  than  the  general  run  of  college  poetry, 
and,  while  there  are  weaknesses  in  each,  both  succeed  in  the 
sincerity  of  their  endeavor.  "The  Treasure  of  the  Humble" 
is  a  just  rebuke  of  that  attenuated  sestheticism,  which,  like 
the  young  gazelle,  feeds  on  lilies  and  roses  until  it  is  unable 
to  endure  the  more  substantial  beauty  of  life.  The  form  of 
this  poem  may  be  criticised  as  committing  some  of  the  sins 
of  dilettantism,  against  which  it  is  directed.  Incoherence 
and  vagueness,  resulting  from  breaking  off  a  thought  in  the 
midst,  and  supplying  the  remainder  by  a  row  of  dots  is  a 
method  which  is  economical  of  words,  not  to  say  thoughts, 
but  which  leaves  the  reader  in  need  of  further  enlightenment. 
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Dramatics 

That  the  work  done  by  the  Association  this  year  has  been 
good  and  in  keeping  with  our  expectations,  is  undeniable. 
Six  plays  have  been  given  during  the  year,  aside  from  the 
work  done  by  the  student  body  for  May  Day,  and  that  now 
in  progress  by  the  Association  for  the  final  play:  "Romeo 
and  Juliet."  Such  a  record  for  one  year  is  undoubtedly 
good,  and  we  look  forward  to  next  year,  trusting  that  it  may 
fulfill  every  hope  which  our  past  accomplishments  could 
inspire. 

The  last  plays  given  within  doors  were  "Tommy's  Wife," 
presented  by  the  Ripplers,  and  "The  Masonic  Ring,"  pre- 
sented by  the  Jesters.  Both  being  given  on  the  same  even- 
ing, they  were  chosen  to  be  bright  and  entertaining. 

"Tommy's  Wife" 

CAST 

Thomas  Pittman  Carothers,  a  promising  young  portrait 

painter    Elizabeth  Carrison 

Rose  Carothers,  his  sister Delia  Lindsay 

Dick  Grannis,  Carothers'  chum Enid  Sipe 

Patty  Campbell,  a  student  at  the  Broadway  Dramatic 

School Mary  Page  Grammer 

Mrs.  DeYorburgh  Smith Elsie  Zaegel 

Sylvia,  her  daughter Dorothy  Grammer 

Pierre  de  Bouton,  a  French  dancing  master, 

Eunice  Pritchett 
Edith  Bronson,  a  friend  of  Rose.  .  .  .Winifred  Goldsmith 
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Act       I — III  Carothers'  Studio.     Afternoon. 

Act     II — Same  scene.     Afternoon,  two  weeks  later. 

Act  III — Library  of  Edith's  home.  Evening  of  the  same  day. 

Place — New  York  City. 
Time— 1912. 

Committee  —  Rebecca  White,  Chairman ;  Corinne 
Loeb,  Stage  Manager;  Annie  Schutte,  Mistress  of  the 
Wardrobe. 

This  attractive  little  modern  play  was  most  successfully 
given,  and  a  great  deal  of  credit  is  due  to  the  cast,  and  to 
the  committee.  Each  part  showed  not  only  the  hard  work 
and  practice,  but  also,  the  interest  and  enthusiasm  of  the 
actresses.  Elizabeth  Carrison  as  Tommy  was  a  most  attrac- 
tive artist,  who  held  the  interest  of  the  audience  through  the 
entire  evening.  Eunice  Pritchett  took  the  part  of  the  French 
dancing  master  so  well  that  it  would  not  have  been  hard  at 
all  to  imagine  her  conducting  a  dancing  class.  Miss  Sipe 
was  a  very  attractive  young  man,  and  carried  out  her  part 
well.  Delia  Lindsay  as  Rose  Carothers  was  a  most  charm- 
ing sister,  and  in  her  sweet  manner  she  was  delightful  as 
"Tommy's  wife."  Dorothy  and  Mary  Page  Grammer  won 
the  affection  of  the  audience  with  their  attractive  manners. 
Miss  Goldsmith  proved  a  sympathetic  hostess.  Elsie  Zaegel, 
as  Mrs.  Smith,  played  to  perfection  her  part  as  a  society 
woman,  and  it  is  she  who  finally  unravels  all  the  entangle- 
ments caused  by  Tommy's  sister  posing  as  his  wife. 
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"The  Masonic  King" 

CAST 

Eoderick  York,  a  jealous  husband Mary  Tyler 

Batholoniew  Jeremiah  Farebrother,  a  detective, 

Dorothea  Eaglesfield 
Fred  Hall,  a  cousin  to  Mrs.  Roderick  York .  .  .  Hilda  Perry 
Mrs.  Eoderick  York  (otherwise  known  as  "Flossie,"  a 
recent  college  graduate  and  bride  of  three  weeks), 

Frances  Richardson 

Ethel  Winn,  a  college  chum  of  Flossie's Eloise  Orme 

Peace  York,  the  stern,  elderly  sister  of  Roderick  York, 

Mary  Osborne 
Miss  Delancy- Jones,  a  deaf,  elderly  friend  of  the  family, 

Eleanor  Sommerville 
Tildie    McCormiek,    the    14-year-old    ward    of    Miss 

Delancy- Jones Lelia  Dew 

Madame  York,  mother  of  Roderick Nancy  Schmelz 

synopsis 

Act       I — Library   of  Madame   York's  home.     A  morning 

late  in  September. 
Act     II — Same.     Two  days  later. 
Act  III — Garret  of  Madame  York's  home.  Three  days  later. 

Place — A  New  England  town. 
Time — Present. 

Committee — Sarah  L.  Arnold,  Chairman;  Ellen  V. 
Hayes,  Stage  Manager ;  Dorothy  Tarbell,  Mistress  of  the 
Wardrobe. 

"The  Masonic  Ring,"  a  comical  mix-up  of  love  affairs, 
was  most  attractively  produced  by  the  Merry  Jesters  chapter 
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of  Paint  and  Patches.  The  committee  proved  very  efficient 
in  their  management,  and  to  them  the  success  of  the  play  is 
largely  due. 

Mary  Tyler,  as  the  jealous  husband,  played  the  role  in 
her  characteristically  magnetic  fashion.  Lelia  Dew,  as 
Tildie,  filled  all  the  requirements  of  the  spoiled,  roguish, 
mischief  maker.  As  Mrs.  York,  Prances  Richardson  made  a 
very  lovable,  though  strictly  collegiate,  bride.  Mary  Os- 
borne took  the  part  of  Peace  York,  the  stern  sister  of 
Roderick,  with  her  usual  skill  in  acting  the  maiden  lady. 
In  the  role  of  Miss  Delancy-Jones,  Eleanor  Sommerville 
furnished  great  amusement  with  her  inimitable  old-maid's 
air.  The  interest  was  kept  up  throughout  the  play  by  the 
complicated  love  affair  of  the  backward  Fred  Hall,  Hilda 
Perry,  and  the  sophisticated  protege  of  Mrs.  York, 
Ethel  Winn.  The  part  was  taken  by  Eloise  Orme,  and  with 
her  bubbling  vivacity  she  made  it  stand  out  prominently. 
Hilda  Perry,  as  Fred  Hall,  was  indeed  a  fascinating  lover, 
with  his  genial  way.  The  whole  company  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated for  their  excellent  rendition  of  this  pleasing  little 
play. 

The  cast  of  "Romeo  and  Juliet,"  which  is  to  be  presented 
in  the  dell  on  the  evening  of  June  3d,  is  as  follows : 

Escalus,  prince  of  Verona Helen  Lamfkom 

Paris,  a  young  nobleman,  kinsman  to  the  prince. 

Hazel  Marshall 

Montague  \  Heads  of  two  houses  at  f  Margaret  Grant 
Capulet     j      variance  with  each  othei     {  Bessie  Franke 

Romeo,  son  of  Montague Mayo  Thach 

Mercutio,  kinsman  to  the  prince Mary  Tyler 
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Benvolio,  nephew  to  Montague,  and  friend  to  Romeo, 

Mabion  DaCamaea. 

Tybalt,  nephew  to  Lady  Capulet Katheeine  Mize 

Friar  Laurence,  a  Franciscan Saeah  Arnold 

Sampson )  „       ,        ")  Elizabeth  Caeeison 

_  y.  .servants  to  Capulet.  A  ~.  „ 

Gregory    J  J  Eleanoe  Sommebville 

Peter,  servant  to  Juliet's  nurse Haeeiet  Evans 

Abram,  servant  to  Montague Eunice  Peitchett 

An   Apothecary Marion   DaCamaea 

TMaey  Page  Geammee 
Three  Musicians <  Doeotht  Geammee 

I  Maegabet  Lewis 

Page  to  Paris Enid  Sipe 

Lady  Montague,  wife  to  Montague ....  Doeothy  Geammee 

Lady  Capulet,  wife  to  Capulet Eloise  Oeme 

Juliet,  daughter  to  Capulet Eugenia  Buffington 

Nurse  to  Juliet Anne  Schutte 
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atretic  j^oteg 

April  23d  was  the  great  day  for  athletics  this  year.  At 
four  o'clock  that  afternoon  the  various  contests  in  our 
Fourth  Annual  Field  Day  began.  The  results  prove  that 
this  was  the  most  successful  meet  Sweet  Briar  has  ever  had. 
We  are  sorry,  however,  that  the  school  as  a  whole  did  not 
take  more  interest  in  the  event,  and  turn  out  in  a  body  to 
cheer  for  the  Blues  or  the  Reds. 

Miss  Maurice  broke  three  records — Baseball  Throw,  Shot- 
Put  and  Basket-Ball  Throw;  Miss  Hayes,  two — Running 
High  Jump  and  Running  Broad  Jump.  Miss  Matson  broke 
her  former  record  in  Hurdles,  and  Miss  Faust  established 
one  in  the  Endurance  Race. 

The  following  are  the  results  of  the  various  events : 

Running  High  Jump — Hayes,  '14;   4  ft.  3  in. 
Baseball  Throw— Maurice,  '15 ;    173  ft.  8y2  in. 
50-Yard  Dash — DaCamara,  '15;    6.9  sec. 
Basket-Ball  Throw— Maurice,  '15 ;    65  ft.  3%  in. 
Hurdles — Matson,  '12 ;  5  min.  l1/^  sec. 
100- Yard  Dash— Hayes,  '14;    13.3  sec. 
Standing  Broad  Jump — Bell ;    6  ft.  5  in. 
Hop,  Step  and  Jump— Thach,  '13 ;   25  ft.  2  in. 
Running  Broad  Jump — Hayes,  '14;    14  ft.  2  in. 
Shot-Put— Maurice,  '15;    25  ft. 
Endurance  Race  (250  yds.) — Faust;   43.1  sec. 

Miss  Maurice  and  Miss  Hayes  had  their  names  put  on 
the  cup.  The  S.  B.  was  awarded  to  Miss  Maurice,  Miss 
Hayes  and  Miss  Matson,  an  S.  B.  S.  to  Miss  Faust.  The 
Freshman  Class  won  30  points;  the  Sophomores,  20;  the 
Juniors,  5 ;  the  Seniors,  11 ;  and  the  Specials,  33. 
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The  success  of  Field  Day  was  in  large  measure  due  to  the 
efforts  of  the  Field  Day  Committee,  of  which  Miss  Franke 
was  chairman.  In  the  athletic  meeting  of  April  24th,  when 
the  S.  B.  was  awarded,  this  committee  received  a  well- 
earned  vote  of  thanks.  Miss  Franke  was  unanimously  elected 
president  of  the  Association,  for  the  year  1912-13;  Miss 
Swain  was  elected  vice-president;  Miss  Patton,  secretary; 
and  Miss  Hayes,  treasurer. 

Swimming  days  have  come  again !  These  hot  days  half 
the  school  turns  out  to  enjoy  the  fun,  and  bath  houses  and 
boats  are  in  continual  demand.  We  are  rather  sorry  the  boat 
house  is  not  yet  enlarged,  or  the  number  of  boats  sufficiently 
increased.  Never  mind;  three  of  our  basket-ball  fields  are 
finished  and  the  tennis  courts  are  nearly  done!  ISText  year 
We  will  really  have  a  hockey  field.  Then  it  will  be  time 
enough  to  think  of  new  boats  and  boat  houses.  In  the  mean- 
time, let  us  not  forget  the  thanks  due  to  our  Executive  Com- 
mittee for  all  they  have  accomplished  this  year. 

M.  DaC,  '15. 
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College  Copies 

On  the  evening  of  March  2d,  Count  de  Wierzbiski  gave  us 
a  most  interesting  lecture  on  "Paris  Theatral  et  Contem- 
poraire." 

On  March  11th,  Professor  Alphonso  Smith  delivered  a 
lecture  on  "The  American  Short  Story."  This  was  Profes- 
sor Smith's  second  visit  to  Sweet  Briar  this  year,  and  he  was 
welcomed  with  much  interest  and  enthusiasm. 


The  Virginia  Military  Institute  cadets  gave  two  hops, 
March  15th  and  16th,  in  honor  of  the  Sweet  Briar  girls. 
Those  attending  were:  Eugenia  Culberson,  Delia  Lindsay, 
Emmy  Thomas,  Kathryn  Thompson,  Mayo  Thach,  Marie 
Lorton,  Antoinette  Camp,  Lelia  Dew,  Helen  McCary,  Julia 
Jean  Nelson,  Catherine  Burnes,  Harriet  Buchanan,  Elise 
Lloyd,  Hilda  Perry,  Margaret  Davies,  Elsie  Palmer,  Ellen 
Howison,  Hazel  Marshall,  and  Helen  Jalonick. 

The  Washington  and  Lee  students  also  gave  an  afternoon 
hop,  Saturday  the  16th,  for  the  Sweet  Briar  girls. 


On  March  30th,  the  Glee  Club,  under  Miss  Young's  direc- 
tion, gave  a  very  enjoyable  recital. 

On  the  evening  of  April  8th,  Dr.  Tom  Peete  Cross  deliv- 
ered a  most  entertaining  lecture  to  the  students  of  Sweet 
Briar  College.  Dr.  Cross  is  an  authority  on  Irish  folk  lore, 
and  took  as  his  subject,  "Some  Fairy  Tales  of  Olden  Times." 
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On  April  12th,  Helen  McCary,  Harriet  Buchanan,  Mar- 
garet Davies,  and  Marie  Lorton  attended  one  of  the  Easter 
hops  at  the  Virginia  Military  Institute.  The  following 
Monday,  Margaret  Duvall,  Kathryn  Thompson,  and  Mary 
Osborne  were  present  at  one  of  the  Easter  dances  at  Wash- 
ington and  Lee. 

On  the  evening  of  April  13th,  the  Ripplers  and  the 
Merry  Jesters  each  gave  a  short  play. 

A  Sweet  Briar  audience  was  favored,  April  15th,  in  hear- 
ing a  pianoforte  recital  by  Arthur  Shattuck.  The  program 
was  as  follows: 

Bach Prelude — Gigue,   E   minor 

Bach-d' 'Albert Toccata,  F  major 

_  [Intermezzo,  E  flat 

Brahms 1-m  , .      -,  a  , 

(Rhapsodie,  E  flat 

ISTocturne,  A  flat 
Waltz,  D  flat 
Prelude,  F  major 
Ballade,  A  flat 

Wagner-Brassin Magic   fire   music 

Debussy Reflets  daus  l'eau 

Friedmann Tabatiere  a  musique   (music  box) 

Binding Marche    Grotesque 

Liszt,  Legende:  "St.  Francis  de  Paule  walking  on  the  waves" 


April  20th,  the  Senior  Class,  aided  by  a  number  of  stu- 
dents, presented  "The  Zaegel-Kunkle  One-Ring  Circus." 
After  the  animal  parade  came  the  usual  stunts  by  the 
animals,  a  ballet,  and  the  grand  concert.  In  addition  there 
were  several  sideshows.  The  proceeds  went  toward  the  pur- 
chasing of  a  class  gift. 


Chopin , 
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Field  Day  was  postponed  on  account  of  bad  weather  till 
Tuesday,  April  23d.  Great  enthusiasm  was  displayed  both 
on  Field  Day  itself  and  on  practice  days.  We  feel  that 
many  thanks  are  due  the  committee  for  their  faithful  and 
efficient  work. 

On  April  23d,  two  small  white  pines  were  first  seen  wav- 
ing their  lofty  tops  on  each  side  of  the  Academic  steps. 
They  are  the  class  trees  of  1913  and  1915.  On  the  evening 
of  the  same  date  the  Senior  Class  planted  an  elm,  a  future 
reminder  of  1912. 

On  the  evening  of  April  29th,  the  students  of  Sweet  Briar 
entertained  at  their  annual  May  Day  dance.  The  president, 
Miss  Benedict,  the  May  Queen,  the  girls  of  the  court,  and 
the  dance  committee  composed  the  receiving  line.  The 
decorations  were  festoons  of  smilax  caught  in  the  center  of 
the  refectory  by  a  large  swinging  ball  of  pink  Killarney 
roses.  The  Queen  of  the  May,  Eugenia  Buffington,  led  the 
opening  figure  with  Mr.  Rufus  Dawes,  of  Princeton.  Eliza- 
beth Green,  the  chairman  of  the  dance,  led  the  Old  Girls' 
Leap- Year  Figure,  assisted  by  Mr.  Patton,  of  Washington 
and  Lee  University.  Schroeder's  Orchestra,  from  Washing- 
ton, furnished  music  throughout  the  evening.  The  dance 
committee  consisted  of  Elizabeth  Green,  chairman,  Eloise 
Orme,  Margaret  Duvall,  Helen  Pennock,  and  Lelia  Dew. 

Among  the  former  students  present  were :  Elizabeth  Hail, 
Margaret  Dalton,  Margaret  Cobb,  Virginia  Shoop,  Virginia 
Etheridge,  Martha  Tillman,  Lucy  Tillman,  Dorothy  Ban- 
croft, Addie  Ervin,  Bessie  Carothers,  Louise  Richardson, 
Lois  Richardson,  Annie  Cumnock,  Eugenia  Griffin,  Emma 
Morriss,  Emma  Bradfield,  Lucy  Simms,  Douglas  Gray,  and 
Margaret  Potts. 
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Sweet  Briar  College  had  as  its  guests  for  the  May  Day 
festivities:  Mrs.  E.  M.  Buffington,  Mrs.  Moore,  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Carl  Grammer,  Mrs.  J.  L.  Eichardson  and  Elizabeth 
Eichardson,  Miss  Page,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Page,  Mrs.  E.  B. 
Eichardson,  Miss  Eichardson,  Mrs.  Brenton,  Mrs.  Nichol- 
son, Mrs.  Schutte,  Eev.  John  Poynts  Tyler,  Mrs.  Carroll, 
Mrs.  Darden,  Mrs.  Brooke,  Eev.  Arthur  Gray  and  Mrs. 
Gray,  Miss  Mildred  Cobb,  Mrs.  Gwathmey,  and  Mary 
Gwathmey,  Mrs.  Nelson,  Mrs.  Wills,  Mrs.  Driver  and 
daughter,  Mrs.  Gay,  Mrs.  Ely,  Mrs.  Buchanan,  Misses 
Eleanor  Leighton,  Annie  White,  Nancy  Munce,  and  Louise 
Eranke. 

Among  the  former  students  visiting  here  during  the  spring 
term  were:  Margaret  Thomas,  Eula  Weakley,  Jenny  May 
Boice,  and  Mary  Southerland. 

On  the  evening  of  April  30th,  the  members  of  the  Old 
Girls'  Association,  of  Sweet  Briar  College,  gave  a  reunion 
dinner  in  the  refectory. 

Saturday  afternon,  May  4th,  Nelle  Keller  and  Margaretta 
Eibble  entertained  at  tea  in  honor  of  Elizabeth  Hail,  Annie 
White,  and  Eleanor  Leighton. 

On  the  evening  of  May  4th,  the  Sweet  Briar  Orchestra 
gave  a  benefit  concert  for  the  families  of  the  members  of  the 
band  of  the  steamship  Titanic.     The  program  was: 

Mozart Overture :    The  Magic  Flute 

Schumann Slumber    Song 

Schubert Moment  Musical 

David Andante  and  Scherzo,  Op.  16 — for  Violin 

Mr.  Winston  Wilkinson 
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Eille Air  be  Ballet 

Dvorak   Humoresque 

Glazounow 

Bacchanal  from  The  Seasons — Autumn  and  Winter 
Gounod Selection   from    Faust 

Violins — Miss  Grace  Martin,  Miss  Margaret  Grant,  Mr. 
Winston  Wilkinson,  Mr.  Wheeler  Buckingham,  Miss  Mar- 
garet Lewis,  Miss  Nancy  Watson,  Miss  Emmy  Thomas,  Miss 
Lilian  Fuller,  Miss  Helen  Mahood,  Miss  Hester  Busey. 

Viola — Miss  Ethel  Gardner. 

Violincellos — Miss  W.  E.  Rollins,  Miss  Taylor. 

Bass — Miss  Winnie  Walker. 

Flute— Dr.  W.  E.  Walker. 

Clarinet — Dr.  George  E.  Walker. 

Oboe — Miss  Ruby  Walker. 

Piano — Miss  Henrietta  AVashburn. 

Conductor — Miss  Charlotte  Kendall  Hull. 

On  May  13th,  the  intermediate  students  of  Sweet  Briar 
gave  a  most  enjoyable  concert: 

Bizet The  Toreador's  Song,  from  Carmen  (two  pianos) 

Misses  Lindsay,  Rawson,  Geammee  and  Beown 

Rachmaninoff Prelude  in  C  sharp  minor 

Miss  Floeence  Wattles 

Godard "Berceuse,"  from  "Jocelyn" 

Miss  Mildeed  Ely 
with  violin  obligato  by  Miss  Geace  Maetin 

Gurlitt Andantino  and  Waltz   (two  pianos) 

Miss  Magee  and  Miss  Bakee 

Moszkowski    Etincelles 

Miss  May  Fostee 
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Seitz Concerto  in  G  major  (first  movement) 

Miss  Nancy  Watson 
accompanied  by  Miss  Nicholson 

Andrews "The    Call"    (semi-chorus) 

Misses  Leachman,  Anderson,  Thomas,  Buckley,  Minor, 
Fordton,   Marshall,   Pennock,    Schmelz 

Schubert Impromptu  in  A  flat,  Op.  90 

Miss  Sallie  Watson 

Rogers Perpetuum  Mobile  (four  violins  and  piano) 

Misses  Martin,  Grant,  Lewis,  Watson,  Washburn 

Tosti    Serenata 

Miss  Helen  Jalonick 

Hcesche Cantata :    "Young  Lovel's  Bride" 

Solos  bj  Miss  Leachman,  Miss  Haddock 

The  Glee  Club 

with  accompaniment  of  string  orchestra 
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jFete  in  ^onot  of  t|je  mueen  of  9§ap 

"And  to  these  exhibitions,  mute  and  still     .     .     . 
Music  and  shifting  pantomimic  scenes, 
Diversified  the  allurement." 

— Wordsworth,  Prelude  VII. 

AN  English  fete  with  Grecian  ladies  presiding  over 
children,  who,  from  their  costumes,  appeared  to  have 
stepped  out  of  Grimm's  Fairy  Tales,  seems,  upon 
the  surface,  a  grave  anachronism.  But  nevertheless  these 
incongruous  elements  made  a  most  pleasing  whole  on  Sweet 
Briar's  May  Day.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  Americans  to  over- 
look all  startling  disagreements,  but  this  very  incongruity 
has  a  charm  and  spontaneity  of  spirit  all  its  own. 

Red  Riding  Hoods  and  grandmothers,  mild  witches,  Hans 
with  Gretel,  princesses  forgetting  their  enchantments, 
peasant  maidens,  and  strange-looking  knights,  all  joined  in 
the  holiday  games  with  great  zest.  Amidst  this  motley 
crowd,  the  Queen  and  her  court  appeared  in  stately  proces- 
sion. Their  simple,  beautiful  gowns  and  graceful  baskets 
of  flowers  made  the  fairest  of  Sweet  Briar's  maidens  look 
more  than  charming. 

The  entertainment  in  the  Dell,  for  the  Queen  and  her 
honored  guests,  was  a  spectacular  affair  of  the  most  pleasing 
nature.  The  story  element  in  "The  Awakening  of  the 
Daffodil"  did  not  give  our  best  solo  dancers  any  telling  parts 
to  interpret  such  as  the  allegorical  characters  so  well  enacted 
in  the  "Romaunt  of  the  Rose,"  given  last  year.  The  play 
was  of  the  kind  of  entertainment  popular  in  Great  Britain 
long  ago,  being  founded  upon  fable  and  harlequinade.  The 
choruses  did  some  very  good  work,  and  were  most  effective 
in  regard  to  costumes. 
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The  Dell  is  an  ideal  place  for  an  entertainment  of  this  sort. 
Xowhere  could  there  be  more  splendid  trees,  or  beautiful 
dogwood.  Even  the  voices  of  the  frogs  in  the  pond  are  not 
at  all  disagreeable,  as  we  find  them  at  the  time  of  the  Shakes- 
pearean play.  It  is  the  wish  of  many  of  us,  that  the  May 
Day  Committee  consent  to  give  this  pantomime  a  second 
time,  at  Commencement,  for  it  seems  a  pity  to  have  one  of 
Sweet  Briar's  most  successful  entertainments  seen  but  once 
and  by  comparatively  few  people. 

The  program  of  the  May  Day  Festival  was  as  follows: 

I 

In  the  Box  Circle 

Gathering  of  the  Queen's  subjects. 
The  Coming  of  the  Queen  and  her  Court. 
The  Coronation  of  the  Queen. 
The  May  Pole  Dance. 

(Music  written  by  Miss  Crawford  and  Miss  Gardner) 

II 

In  the  Dell 
The  Awakening  of  Princess  Daffodil. 
Procession  to  the  Dell,  led  by  the  Queen. 

a  dance 
(Planned  by  the  Committee) 
Procession  to  the  Buildings,  led  by  the  Queen. 

The  Awakening  of  the  Princess  Daffodil 

synopsis  of  dances 
Scene  :   A  shady  dell  in  the  Kingdom  of  Spring. 
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The  King  and  Queen  enter,  accompanied  by  the  Princess 
Daffodil.  The  Princess  is  sad  and  has  not  yet  consented  to 
assume  her  dress  of  Spring.  The  Court  Jester  leads  in  a 
group  of  Pierrots  and  Pierrettes,  who  try  in  vain  to  amuse 
the  Princess.  As  evening  approaches,  the  Sunset  Clouds 
gather  to  charm  the  Princess,  who  gradually  falls  asleep. 
They  are  scattered  by  the  rising  of  the  Storm  Clouds,  who 
cast  a  spell  over  the  sleeping  Princess. 


When  night  falls,  the  King  and  Queen  try  to  arouse  the 
Princess,  but,  to  their  sorrow,  find  it  impossible.  The  Fairy 
Queen,  seeing  their  grief,  enters  and  gladdens  them  with 
offers  of  her  assistance.  They  thankfully  accept  her  aid  and 
promise  the  hand  of  the  Princess  to  the  one  who  will  break 
the  spell.  At  Dawn  the  Fairy  Queen  sends  the  Dew  Drops, 
who  gather  around  the  Princess,  but  fail  to  awaken  her. 
The  Fairy  then  summons  the  Sun  Prince.  As  morning  ad- 
vances the  Sun  Prince,  attended  by  the  Sunbeams,  enters 
and  drives  away  the  Dew  Drops.  He  approaches  Daffodil, 
and,  with  a  kiss,  dispels  the  enchantment.  As  the  Princess 
slowly  arises,  her  dull,  green  garb  falls  from  her,  revealing 
her  Spring  robe  of  golden  yellow.  She  now  joins  the  Prince 
in  his  dance.  The  King  and  Queen  rejoice,  and  gladly  fulfil 
their  promise  by  giving  the  hand  of  the  beautiful  Daffodil 
to  the  Sun  Prince,  who  gaily  leads  her  away  to  his  en- 
chanted kingdom. 

Cast  of  the  Awakening  of  the  Pkincess  Daffodil 

The  King  of  the  Land  of  Spring Mary  Tyler 

The  Queen  of  the  Land  of  Spring Eloise  Orme 

The  Princess  Daffodil .Adelaide  Hempstead 
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The  Court  Jester Mayo  Thach 

The  Fair j  Queen Bessie  Grammer 

The  Sun  Prince Ruth  Maurice 


CHORUS    DANCERS 


Pierrots  and  Pierrettes 


Elizabeth  Anderson 
Josephine  Browne 
Elsie  Chope 
Lillian  Foster 
Dorothy  Grammer 
Ellen  Hayes 


Ellen  Howison 
Katherine  Kunkle 
Alice  Moseley 
Helen  Nicholson 
Eleanor  Sommerville 
Sallie  Watson 


Meta  Bryan 
Geace  Carroll 
Eugenia  Dabney 
Margaret  Duvall 


Sunset  Clouds 


Marie  Lorton 
Cynthia  Magee 
Hazel  Marshall 
Rebecca  Stout 


Storm  Clouds 


Anna  Barley 
Elliott  Buckley 
Elizabeth  Darnall 
Grace  Dexter 
Alma  Eisendrath 
Gertrude  Eisendrath 
Clare  Erck 
May  Foster 
Eva  Horner 
Helen  Jalonick 
Martha  Jones 
Virginia  Leitch 


corinne  loeb 
Janet  Mason 
Katherine  Mize 
Helen  Pennock 
Anne  Roberts 
Anne  Schutte 
Enid  Sipe 
Dorothy  Tarbell 
Kathryn  Thompson 
Hazel  Trimble 
Nancy  Watson 
Marguerite  Wefel 
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Elizabeth  Baker 
Kinney  Bell 
Harriet  Buchanan 


Dew  Drops 


Lida  Bronson 
Helen  McCart 
Mary  Osborne 


Sunbeams 


Hester  Anderson 

Gladys  Beyers 

Mary  Jane  Brown 

Sarah  Browne 

Mary  Bryan 

Antoinette  Camp 

Jessie  Darden 

Lelia  Dew 

Mildred  Ely 

Mary  Pauline  Fordtram 

Elise  Gibson 

Mary  Page  Grammes 

Daisy  Guggenheimer 


Carolyn  Gwathmey 
Florence  Halbach 
Mildred  Hale 
Lucy  Lantz 
Constance  Leachman 
Martha  Massie 
Lucy  Morriss 
Elsie  Palmer 
Hilda  Perry 
Lel  Red 

Christie  Storey 
Mary  Taylor 
Anna  Wills 


the  queen  of  may 
Eugenia   Buffington 

the  maid  of  honor 
Bessie  Grammer 


the  court 


Sarah  Browne 
Clytie  Carroll 
Margaret  Duvall 
Cynthia  Magee 
Ruth  Maurice 


Rebecca  Patton 
Frances  Richardson 
Nancy  Schmelz 
Mayo  Thach 
Mary  Tyler 
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MAY    DAY    COMMITTEE 


Bessie    Geammee,    Chairman 
Saeah  L.  Aenold  Feakces  Richabdson 

DOEOTHEA    EaGLESFIELD  MaYO    THACH 

Adelaide  Hempstead  Doeothy  Wallace 

Hazel  Maeshall  Loulie  Wilson- 

Eugenia  BuFFINGTON,   &X  officio 
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